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n  Memoriam:  Michael  R.  Sosin 


Michael  R.  Sosin,  editor  of  Social  Service  Review  from  June  1999  to  July 
2013,  died  on  November  25, 2014,  after  an  extended  illness.  He  served  on  the 
faculty  of  the  University  of  Chicago’s  School  of  Social  Service  Administra¬ 
tion  (SSA)  for  26  years.  Sosin  was  an  organizational  scholar  who  conducted 
research  on  the  structure  of  social  services  and  the  capacity  of  nonprofit 
organizations  to  deliver  effective  services  to  disadvantaged  clients.  His  stud¬ 
ies  of  homelessness,  substance  abuse,  and  urban  poverty  set  the  standard  for 
rigor  and  innovation  in  services  research,  advancing  both  theory  and  prac¬ 
tice.  In  an  interview  published  in  the  Winter  2014  issue  of  SSA  Magazine, 
Sosin  shared  that  he  had  wanted  to  become  the  editor  of  SSR  since  he  joined 
the  faculty  of  the  School  of  Social  Service  Administration.  When  he  was 
named  editor  in  1999,  Sosin  wrote  an  editorial  to  lay  out  the  ambitious  goals 
he  would  pursue  for  the  next  14  years.1 

In  his  editorial,  Sosin  recognizes  that,  from  its  start  in  1927,  SSR  has  been 
an  interdisciplinary  journal.  Rather  than  attempt  to  narrow  SSR’ s  focus  in 
order  to  remain  competitive  in  an  increasingly  crowded  landscape  of  social 
welfare  journals  catering  to  specific  audiences,  Sosin  spoke  to  the  usefulness 
of  SSR’s  interdisciplinary  nature  for  the  field  at  large:  “Social  work  research 
is  currently  part  of  the  mainstream  of  what  is  now  the  broader,  interdisci¬ 
plinary  social  welfare  field.  The  field  comes  to  grips  with  advances  in  qual¬ 
itative  and  quantitative  methodology,  makes  use  of  social  science  theories, 
and  constructs  some  of  its  own  theories.  The  current  Review  is  a  contribu¬ 
tor  to,  as  well  as  a  product  of,  that  successful  integration.”  During  his  tenure 
as  editor,  Sosin  selected  articles  for  publication  on  topics  that  spanned  the 
breadth  of  social  work  and  social  welfare,  penned  by  authors  from  different 
academic  disciplines  and  different  countries. 

As  editor,  Sosin  took  great  care  to  preserve  SSR’s  mission  while  bring¬ 
ing  the  journal  into  the  future.  In  his  editorial  he  writes,  “This  journal  is 
committed  to  moving  the  interdisciplinary  field  forward  by  supplying  new 


1.  We  share  the  editorial  in  full  following  this  tribute. 
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theories  as  well  as  important  empirical  evidence  on  key  questions  of  the  day. 
But  the  issues  addressed  also  show  general  historic  continuities  in  this 
journal’s  mission.”  Recognizing  SSR’s  historic  role  as  a  publisher  of  the  best 
scholarship  on  social  welfare,  Sosin  drew  the  field’s  attention  to  emerging 
areas  of  research  by  publishing  articles  on,  for  example,  welfare  reform,  al¬ 
ternative  measures  of  poverty,  interventions  with  children  and  adolescents, 
foster  care,  child  support,  serious  mental  illness,  and  community  and  orga¬ 
nizational  approaches  to  addressing  disadvantage. 

Sosin  not  only  strove  to  preserve  and  guide  the  journal’s  content;  he 
also  implemented  improvements  to  the  journal’s  processes.  He  launched  the 
start  of  electronic  editing  for  SSR  and  made  all  of  its  issues,  from  1927  to  the 
present,  available  online.  He  also  established  the  journal’s  External  Review 
Board  in  order  to  recognize  reviewers  for  their  contributions  to  SSR  and  to 
ensure  that  authors  would  receive  thoughtful  feedback  on  their  submis¬ 
sions.  Sosin  was  committed  to  providing  authors  with  reviews  that  were  fair 
and  helpful,  and  he  often  wrote  his  own  extensive  set  of  comments.  Even 
authors  of  rejected  manuscripts  would  receive  useful  feedback,  with  the 
goals  of  helping  them  improve  their  work  and  elevating  knowledge  devel-  ' 
opment  in  social  work.  The  standards  that  Sosin  set  for  reviews  are  still  in 
place  at  SSR  today,  upheld  in  part  by  the  continued  efforts  of  the  External 
Review  Board  that  he  founded.  In  the  words  of  an  author  who  recently 
received  a  rejection  notice,  “This  is  why  I  love  and  admire  SSR.  Only  SSR 
would  take  the  time  to  offer  an  author  such  a  thoughtful  and  detailed  re¬ 
jection  letter.” 

Sosin  concludes  his  inaugural  editorial  by  writing,  “The  Review  is  fortu¬ 
nate  to  have  had  contributions  from  a  daunting  group  of  scholars.  ...  It  is 
quite  a  challenge  to  live  up  to  the  standards  of  the  past.”  Sosin  was  a  worthy 
custodian  of  SSR’s  legacy,  and  his  work  on  the  journal  has  preserved  its 
status  as  one  of  the  most  prestigious  journals  in  the  field  of  social  work  and 
social  welfare.  The  editors  of  SSR,  the  faculty  of  the  School  of  Social  Service 
Administration,  and  the  members  of  the  External  Review  Board  are  grateful 
for  Michael  Sosin’s  contributions.  We  will  miss  him. 


Michael  R.  Sosin  (1950-2014) 


Editorial  (1999)* 


MICHAEL  R.  SOSIN 


In  1927,  Edith  Abbott  and  Sophonisba  P.  Breckinridge  published  the  first 
issue  of  the  Social  Service  Review  without  commenting  on  the  journal’s 
purpose.  But,  as  Frank  Breul  suggested  in  a  1974  editorial  in  this  journal,  a 
general  perspective  on  social  work  had  been  “hammered  out”  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Chicago  in  the  preceding  19  years.  This  “insisted  that  social  work 
education  and  scholarship  should  emphasize  the  scientific  search  for 
causes  and  cures  of  personal  suffering  and  social  dislocation.  By  working 
closely  with  the  social  science  disciplines,  social  work  .  .  .  could  be  brought 
into  the  mainstream  of  scientific  study  and  research.” 

The  Review  reflected  this  insistence,  and  I  believe  that  it  succeeded  in  its 
implied  mission.  Social  work  research  is  currently  part  of  the  mainstream  oh 
what  is  now  the  broader,  interdisciplinary  social  welfare  field.  This  field 
comes  to  grips  with  advances  in  qualitative  and  quantitative  methodology, 
makes  use  of  social  science  theories,  and  constructs  some  of  its  own  theo¬ 
ries.  The  current  Review  is  a  contributor  to,  as  well  as  a  product  of,  that 
successful  integration. 

At  present,  social  welfare  and  social  work  scholars  still  tackle  a  breath¬ 
taking  range  of  important  and  intellectually  challenging  issues.  A  selective 
inventory  of  these  concerns  includes  the  relationship  between  the  history  of 
the  profession  of  social  work  and  the  fields  of  practice;  the  historical  con¬ 
ditions  of  those  who  are  not  well-off;  the  role  of  the  treatment  process  in 
outcomes;  the  individual  and  social  correlates  of  homelessness;  the  role  of 
human  capital,  family  structure,  and  neighborhood  in  the  continuation  of 
poverty;  the  implied  real  or  assumed  limits  of  political  institutions  engen¬ 
dered  by  globalization;  the  impact  of  state  structures  on  the  development 
of  policies;  the  interplay  between  race  and  immigration;  and  the  analysis  of 
biological  and  social  bases  of  human  development.  One  major  set  of  current 
policy  interests  involves  the  true  extent  of  reductions  in  economic  support 
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and  the  way  changing  policies  affect  the  lives  of  the  disadvantaged.  Schol¬ 
ars  are  also  considering  the  implications  of  recent  alterations  in  authority 
relations  by  which  some  public  programs  apparently  are  regulated  less,  some 
more  strongly,  while  some  are  under  pressure  to  delegate  decisions  to 
community  groups.  With  respect  to  direct  practice,  current  research  con¬ 
siders  the  role  of  treatment  theory  in  increasingly  complex  and  appar¬ 
ently  eclectic  interventions.  Moreover,  continuing  questions  concern  the 
role  of  varied  individual  and  social  attributes  in  causing,  and  solving,  per¬ 
sonal  problems. 

These  issues  illustrate  the  matters  that  are  of  current  interest  to  the  Re¬ 
view.  In  part,  they  suggest  that  this  journal  is  committed  to  moving  the  in¬ 
terdisciplinary  field  forward  by  supplying  new  theories  as  well  as  important 
empirical  evidence  on  key  questions  of  the  day.  But  the  issues  addressed 
also  show  general  historical  continuities  in  this  journal’s  mission.  The  Re¬ 
view  still  stresses  the  scientific  analysis  of  social  suffering  and  social  dislo¬ 
cation.  It  still  publishes  thoughtful,  original  work  of  many  kinds,  including 
careful  empirical  studies,  theoretical  discussions,  high-quality  essays  or  po¬ 
sition  papers  interpreting  current  problems  and  their  solutions,  historical 
analyses,  analyses  of  methods  of  practice,  international  studies,  and  debates 
with  authors.  The  Review  continues  to  inform  the  field  by  its  book  review 
section.  It  aims  to  be  interdisciplinary  and  to  attract  the  best  scholarship 
in  social  work.  Strikingly,  the  Review  remains  committed  to  the  position 
staked  out  by  Kate  Holliday  Claghorn  in  the  second  issue  of  1927:  research 
should  “undertake  the  measurement  of  effectiveness  of  social  treatment 
and  the  study  of  causes  of  success  and  failure,”  always  considering  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  individual  and  situation. 

I  will  endeavor  to  keep  to  many  of  the  historical  traditions  as  I  undertake 
my  new  role  as  editor  of  this  distinguished  journal.  However,  I  will  make  a 
few  adjustments.  For  example,  I  want  to  streamline  the  length  of  the  ac¬ 
ceptance  process  and  increase  the  quality  and  quantity  of  feedback  sent  to 
authors  and  reviewers.  I  hope  this  will  augment  the  learning  process  that 
is  at  the  heart  of  any  serious  journal.  I  will  upgrade  the  brief  reports  section, 
in  which  shorter  submissions  are  published.  Moreover,  I  will  try  to  include 
more  book  reviews  and,  if  possible,  find  more  volunteers  who  are  willing  to 
complete  these  serious  reviews.  Substantively,  I  would  like  the  Review  to 
publish  more  empirical  analyses  concerning  service-delivery  systems,  the 
relations  between  treatment  processes  and  treatment  outcomes,  and  the 
development  and  articulation  of  social  problems.  I  may  experiment  with 
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various  new  formats  for  discussing  these  issues.  The  first  priority,  however, 
continues  to  be  to  publish  high-quality  work  that  is  informative  and  influ¬ 
ential  for  further  social  welfare  research,  policy,  and  practice. 

The  Review  relies  on  distinguished  reviewers.  While  members  of  the 
faculty  of  the  School  of  Social  Service  Administration  at  the  University  of 
Chicago  are  heavily  involved,  a  crucial  role  is  taken  on  by  a  national  and 
occasionally  international  group  of  highly  accomplished  scholars.  To  recog¬ 
nize  some  of  the  important  contributors,  I  am  in  the  process  of  appoint¬ 
ing  the  first  External  Review  Board  of  the  Review.  Along  with  the  Internal 
Review  Board,  composed  of  the  faculty  of  the  School  of  Social  Service  Ad¬ 
ministration,  the  External  Board  will  be  counted  on  to  complete  reviews 
of  manuscripts  and  to  supply  advice  on  journal  policies  and  practices.  The 
outstanding  caliber  of  this  board  will  be  revealed  in  the  masthead  of  future 
issues.  Still,  these  two  boards  are  not  the  only  reviewers;  I  recognize  the 
pluralistic  nature  of  research  and  thus  will  seek  and  acknowledge  the  ad¬ 
vice  of  many  others.  The  legacy  of  a  journal  depends  largely  on  its  readers, 
authors,  and  reviewers.  To  the  extent  it  also  depends  on  editors,  the  Review 
is  fortunate  to  have  had  contributions  from  a  daunting  group  of  scholars, 
including  my  predecessor,  John  R.  Schuerman.  It  is  quite  a  challenge  to  live 
up  to  the  standards  of  the  past. 


The  Frank  R.  Breui  Memorial  Prize 


I  am  pleased  to  announce  that  the  2015  Frank  R.  Breui  Memorial  Prize  has 
been  awarded  to  Nathanael  J.  Okpych  and  James  L-H  Yu.  Established  by 
the  School  of  Social  Service  Administration  at  the  University  of  Chicago, 
the  prize  pays  tribute  to  Professor  Breul’s  career  as  an  educator,  adminis¬ 
trator,  and  editor  of  the  Social  Service  Review  ( SSR ).  The  prize  is  awarded 
annually  for  what  is  judged  to  be  the  best  article  published  in  SSR  in  the 
preceding  year.  This  year’s  prize  honors  “A  Historical  Analysis  of  Evidence- 
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abstract  While  it  is  well  documented  that  families  involved  in  Child  Protective 
Services  (CPS)  are  likely  to  experience  housing  insecurity,  the  mechanisms  that  may 
account  for  the  association  between  housing  insecurity  and  child  maltreatment 
remain  unclear.  We  use  data  from  the  Fragile  Families  and  Child  Well-Being  Study 
(FFCW)  to  examine  associations  between  housing  insecurity  and  child  maltreatment 
risk.  We  assess  three  explanations  for  associations  between  housing  insecurity  and 
child  abuse  and  neglect  risk:  a  spurious  association  that  is  fully  explained  by  eco¬ 
nomic  factors,  a  direct  association,  and  an  indirect  association  that  is  mediated  by 
maternal  stress.  Our  results  suggest  that  housing  insecurity  is  directly  associated 
with  neglect  risk  and  influences  abuse  and  neglect  risk  through  maternal  stress.  Our 
findings  highlight  the  need  for  a  more  equitable  housing  assistance  program  that 
serves  more  low-income  families  that  are  at  risk  of  maltreatment,  as  well  as  increased 
attention  to  housing  insecurity  by  child  welfare  agencies  as  a  point  of  intervention. 

INTRODUCTION 

In  their  most  recent  report  to  Congress  on  the  prevalence  of  housing 
hardship,  the  US  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  (HUD) 
finds  increases  in  the  rates  of  hardship,  particularly  for  families  with  chil¬ 
dren  (HUD  2013).  Specifically,  the  report  estimates  that  40  percent  of  all 
renter  households  with  no  housing  assistance  whose  income  is  below  50  per¬ 
cent  of  area  median  income,  and  who  either  spend  more  than  50  percent 
of  their  income  on  rent  or  live  in  severely  inadequate  housing,  are  house¬ 
holds  with  children.  These  estimates  suggest  that  the  United  States  has 
failed  to  meet  its  goal  to  help  every  American  family  obtain  “a  decent  home 
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and  a  suitable  living  environment”  (Housing  Act  of  1949,  83).  Because 
housing  hardship  disproportionately  affects  very  low-income  families, 
whose  lack  of  affordable  and  adequate  housing  may  undermine  healthy 
family  functioning,  housing  insecurity,  particularly  in  conjunction  with 
other  forms  of  material  hardship,  may  increase  the  likelihood  that  a  parent 
will  neglect  or  abuse  his  or  her  children.  Several  studies  have  documented 
the  high  prevalence  of  housing  insecurity  among  families  involved  with 
Child  Protective  Services  (CPS),  relative  to  the  general  population  (Culhane 
et  al.  2003;  Courtney,  McMurtry,  and  Zinn  2004;  Park  et  al.  2004). 

Despite  evidence  of  the  overlap  between  families  experiencing  housing 
insecurity  and  families  involved  with  CPS,  the  association  between  housing 
insecurity  and  maltreatment  risk  remains  largely  unexplored.  We  focus  on 
three  potential  explanations  for  the  relationship  between  housing  insecurity 
and  maltreatment  risk.  First,  the  association  could  simply  be  due  to  poverty 
and,  relatedly,  other  forms  of  material  hardship.  Because  poverty  is  a  strong 
predictor  of  a  variety  of  housing  problems  and  maltreatment  risk,  this  ex¬ 
planation  would  posit  that  an  association  between  housing  insecurity  and 
maltreatment  risk  is  spurious,  which  means  that  housing  insecurity  does  not' 
uniquely  influence  the  risk  of  maltreatment  above  and  beyond  the  risk  as¬ 
sociated  with  poverty  and  economic  hardship.  Second,  housing  insecurity 
may  result  in  an  environment  that  is  directly  harmful  to  the  child.  Lack  of 
secure  housing  may  mean  that  a  child  must  reside  in  a  home  that  is  unsafe  or 
unsanitary  or  that  otherwise  does  not  meet  basic  shelter  needs,  or  it  may 
mean  putting  the  child  at  imminent  risk  of  being  without  shelter.  It  may 
also  result  in  children  residing  in  environments  that  expose  them  to  unsafe 
situations,  such  as  living  in  motels  or  family  vehicles.  In  this  second  sce¬ 
nario,  housing  has  a  direct  influence  on  maltreatment  risk,  after  account¬ 
ing  for  poverty  and  related  factors.  Third,  housing  insecurity  may  induce 
stress  on  the  family  and  may  thereby  increase  parents’  propensity  to  mal¬ 
treat  their  children.  This  explanation  suggests  an  indirect  association  be¬ 
tween  housing  insecurity  and  maltreatment  risk. 

Examining  these  potential  explanations  is  valuable,  as  each  may  present 
different  implications  for  public  policy  and  interventions  with  at-risk  fam¬ 
ilies.  We  use  the  Fragile  Families  and  Child  Well-Being  (FFCW)  study,  an 
urban  birth  cohort  comprising  a  national  sample  of  at-risk  families,  to  test 
pathways  through  which  housing  insecurity,  conceptualized  as  unafford¬ 
ability  and  instability,  may  be  associated  with  risk  of  child  maltreatment 
(conceptualized  as  child  neglect  and  child  abuse;  see  the  Literature  Review 
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for  a  more  thorough  explanation  of  these  terms).  Using  linear  probability 
models  and  structural  equation  modeling,  we  test  three  possible  pathways 
based  on  the  potential  explanations  we  describe  above:  (a)  a  spurious  as¬ 
sociation,  wherein  economic  factors  fully  account  for  any  association  be¬ 
tween  housing  insecurity  and  maltreatment  risk;  (b)  a  direct  association 
between  housing  insecurity  and  maltreatment  risk;  and  (c)  an  association 
between  housing  insecurity  and  maltreatment  risk  that  is  mediated  by  pa¬ 
rental  stress. 

This  study  expands  on  the  existing  literature  in  several  ways.  First,  the 
majority  of  studies  on  housing  and  maltreatment  rely  on  samples  of  fami¬ 
lies  involved  with  CPS;  that  is,  families  that  already  have  some  observed  risk 
for  or  history  of  perpetration  of  child  maltreatment.  The  FFCW  study 
enables  us  to  test  associations  between  housing  insecurity  and  maltreatment 
risk  among  a  more  general  population  of  at-risk  families.  Second,  we  use 
behavioral  approximations  of  maltreatment  risk  rather  than  CPS-reported 
maltreatment.  A  substantial  proportion  of  child  maltreatment  does  not 
come  to  the  attention  of  CPS  (Sedlak  et  al.  2010),  and  families  who  experi¬ 
ence  other  aspects  of  disadvantage,  such  as  race  and  socioeconomic  status, 
may  be  more  likely  to  be  identified  by  CPS  than  families  who  do  not  ex¬ 
perience  these  other  aspects  of  disadvantage.  Thus,  CPS  involvement  as  a 
measure  of  maltreatment  may  overidentify  the  proportion  of  families  that 
have  economic  hardships,  including  housing  problems.  Third,  we  expand 
empirical  evidence  on  the  family  stress  model  by  applying  the  framework 
explicitly  to  housing  unaffordability  and  instability. 


LITERATURE  REVIEW  AND  CONTEXT 

HOUSING  INSECURITY 

Housing  insecurity  is  an  umbrella  term  that  encompasses  many  types  of 
housing  problems.  Two  categories  of  housing  insecurity  frequently  experi¬ 
enced  by  low-income  families  include  housing  unaffordability,  or  high  rent 
burdens  suffered  by  stably  housed  families,  and  housing  instability,  which 
ranges  in  severity  from  frequent  moves  to  eviction  and  homelessness.1 


1.  Doubling  up  with  family  or  friends  is  also  a  common  living  arrangement  among  low- 
income  families.  While  such  arrangements  may  present  risk  of  crowding  (Evans  2006)  or  in¬ 
stability  (Wright  et  al.  1998),  doubled-up  arrangements  are  somewhat  ambiguous  in  that  they 
may  be  neither  crowded  nor  unstable  and  they  may  provide  additional  social  and  economic 
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Housing  Unaffordability 

The  first  type  of  housing  insecurity,  unaffordability,  is  a  well- documented 
problem  among  low-income  families.  Following  rising  rents  and  declining 
incomes,  half  of  all  renters  now  spend  more  than  30  percent  of  their  income 
on  housing,  and  one  in  four  spends  more  than  50  percent  (Joint  Center  for 
Housing  Studies  2013).  This  problem  is  largely  concentrated  at  the  bottom  of 
the  income  distribution,  as  over  80  percent  of  renters  with  incomes  below 
$15,000  per  year  exceed  the  30  percent  threshold  for  housing  costs  (Joint 
Center  for  Housing  Studies  2013).  There  is  a  general  consensus  among 
housing  researchers  and  practitioners  that  households  spending  more  than 
30  percent  of  their  income  on  housing  costs  are  housing-cost  burdened  and 
that  those  spending  more  than  50  percent  are  severely  housing-cost  bur¬ 
dened  (Stone  1993;  Kutty  2005).  These  burden  definitions  are  both  legiti¬ 
mate  and  practical  because  they  are  used  by  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  (HUD)  in  two  important  ways.  First,  HUD  uses  these 
burden  definitions  in  a  series  of  reports  produced  for  Congress  on  the  prev¬ 
alence  of  housing  hardship  in  the  United  States  (HUD  2013).  Second,  HUD 
allows  public  housing  authorities  (PHAs)  to  give  waiting  list  preference  to  ’ 
severely  cost-burdened  families. 

While  unaffordability  has  been  identified  as  the  most  prevalent  housing 
problem  among  low-income  families  (HUD  2013;  Joint  Center  for  Housing 
Studies  2013),  there  is  little  empirical  evidence  of  its  direct  or  indirect  effects 
on  parental  stress  or  child  well-being.  Perhaps  most  notably,  Joseph  Hark- 
ness  and  Sandra  Newman  (2005)  find  a  positive  association  between  hous¬ 
ing  affordability  and  child  well-being  but  find  small  and  inconsistent  effects 
of  affordability  on  parental  stress.  The  lack  of  evidence  indicating  whether 
housing-cost  burdens  contribute  to  parental  stress  may  be  related  to  the  fact 
that  families’  decisions  about  where  to  live  are  complex.  Families  may 
decide  to  pay  higher  housing  costs  in  exchange  for  other  housing-related 
features  that  they  value,  such  as  access  to  better  schools,  shorter  commute 
times,  safer  neighborhoods,  and  shorter  distance  to  family  or  social  sup¬ 
ports.  Despite  the  lack  of  empirical  research,  it  is  likely  that  severe  housing- 
cost  burdens  are  stressful  experiences  for  families.  HUD’s  most  recent 
worst-case  housing  needs  report  states  that,  “Paying  one-half  of  a  limited 


resources  that  reduce  parental  stress.  Due  to  these  potential  ambiguities,  we  focus  on  the 
types  of  housing  insecurity  that  are  arguably  most  problematic  for  families. 
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total  income  for  rent  leaves  very  little  income  for  essentials,  such  as  food, 
medical  care,  transportation  expenses,  education,  and  childcare”  (2013,  2). 
When  maintaining  a  home  leaves  little  money  for  other  basic  expenditures, 
this  degree  of  economic  hardship  is  likely  to  be  an  important  stressor  for 
parents. 

Housing  Instability 

Housing  instability,  the  second  type  of  housing  insecurity  we  focus  on,  is 
characterized  by  frequent  moves,  evictions,  or  spells  of  homelessness. 
Housing  unaffordability  may  precede  instability.  Unaffordability  is  consis¬ 
tently  shown  to  increase  frequent  residential  mobility  (Clark  2010;  Skobba 
and  Goetz  2013).  Residential  instability,  when  defined  as  frequent  moving, 
is  a  relatively  common  occurrence  among  low-income  families.  Using  a 
sample  of  low-income  children  born  in  20  urban  cities,  Kathleen  Ziol-Guest 
and  Claire  McKenna  (2013)  find  that  77  percent  of  children  in  the  sample 
moved  at  least  once  in  their  first  5  years  of  life  and  that  nearly  one-third  of 
them  moved  three  or  more  times  during  that  period.  The  other  situations 
associated  with  housing  instability,  such  as  homelessness  and  experiences 
of  eviction,  along  with  residential  mobility,  may  occur  as  a  result  of  multi¬ 
ple  factors,  including  family  structure  changes,  overcrowding,  and  house¬ 
hold  conflict  (Clark  2010).  Thus,  while  unaffordability  and  instability  may 
be  associated,  we  consider  these  to  be  distinct  forms  of  housing  insecurity. 

While  fewer  families  face  eviction  and  homelessness  than  face  severe 
housing-cost  burdens  and  residential  mobility,  these  are  still  relatively  com¬ 
mon  experiences  among  low-income  families.  Recent  national  estimates  of 
the  homeless  population  indicate  that  nearly  one-fourth  of  the  610,042 
people  who  were  homeless  in  January  2013  were  children  (HUD  2014). 
There  are  no  reliable  estimates  of  the  prevalence  of  evictions  nationally,  but 
Chester  Hartman  and  David  Robinson  (2003)  suggest  that  several  million 
households  are  evicted  each  year.  A  more  recent  study  of  evictions  in  Mil¬ 
waukee,  using  court  records,  finds  that  in  2010  an  average  of  20  households 
per  day  were  evicted  (Desmond  et  al.  2013).  While  there  is  little  research 
on  the  effect  of  eviction  on  families,  there  is  a  wealth  of  evidence  showing 
that  experiencing  homelessness  is  stressful  for  parents  (Masten  et  al.  1993; 
Gorzka  1999;  Perlman  et  al.  2012).  Thus,  we  include  eviction  and  home¬ 
lessness  as  types  of  housing  insecurity  because  they  are  highly  likely  to 
be  stressful  for  families  and  are  common  experiences  among  low-income 
families  who  may  be  at  risk  for  maltreatment. 
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CHILD  MALTREATMENT 

Child  maltreatment  is  a  broad  term  that  can  be  used  to  refer  to  both  neglect 
(failing  to  appropriately  care  for  a  child)  and  qbuse  (taking  actions  that 
harm  a  child).  Neglect  is  broadly  categorized  into  two  types:  physical  and 
supervisory.  Physical  neglect  refers  to  the  inability  or  unwillingness  of  a  par¬ 
ent  to  provide  for  a  child’s  basic  needs,  whereas  supervisory  neglect  refers 
to  a  parent  subjecting  a  child  to  circumstances  that  are  unsafe  or  inappro¬ 
priate  for  the  child  (e.g.,  leaving  a  child  home  alone).  Abuse  can  also  take 
several  forms,  including  physical  abuse  and  emotional  abuse. 

Poverty  and  Child  Maltreatment 

Existing  literature  consistently  links  economic  factors  with  risk  of  maltreat¬ 
ment  (Berger  2004;  Slack  et  al.  2004,  2011).  While  this  may  be  due  to  a  social 
selection  process,  wherein  the  association  between  poverty  and  maltreat¬ 
ment  risk  is  explained  by  other  characteristics  of  the  parent  or  environment 
(Conger,  Conger,  and  Martin  2010),  there  is  emerging  evidence  of  a  causal 
association  between  a  low  level  of  income  and  child  maltreatment  risk 
(Berger  et  al.  2014).  Associations  between  poverty  and  maltreatment  risk 
may  differ  across  subtypes  of  maltreatment.  For  instance,  increased  income 
or  decreased  material  hardship  may  decrease  physical  neglect  more  than 
other  forms  of  maltreatment.  This  would  be  a  direct  effect,  in  that  physical 
neglect  can  occur  solely  as  a  function  of  poverty.  Income  has  also  been 
frequently  linked  with  physical  abuse,  which  is  not  a  direct  result  of  poverty 
(Ghate  and  Hazel  2002).  Multiple  studies  suggest  that  a  link  between  eco¬ 
nomic  hardship  and  parenting  behaviors  is  explained  by  maternal  depres¬ 
sion,  stress,  or  other  psychological  symptoms  (Mistry  et  al.  2002;  Newland 
et  al.  2013).  While  these  studies  do  not  explore  maltreatment  specifically, 
substandard  parenting  (parenting  behaviors  that  fall  at  the  bottom  [worst] 
end  of  a  distribution  of  various  parenting  actions  and  inactions)  has  been 
used  to  approximate  maltreatment  risk  in  a  number  of  studies  (Berger  2007; 
Font  and  Berger,  forthcoming).  Because  housing  unaffordability  is  most  di¬ 
rectly  tied  to  financial  means,  it  may  have  a  similar  association  with  parental 
stress  and  maltreatment  risk  as  poverty  or  other  forms  of  material  hardship. 

Housing  Insecurity  and  Child  Maltreatment 

Child  neglect.  Housing  instability  may  be  directly  associated  with  the 
risk  of  child  neglect.  Given  that  housing  instability  may  independently  con- 
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stitute  a  form  of  maltreatment  risk,  physical  neglect  (failure  to  provide  for 
a  child’s  needs),  in  some  cases,  is  distinct  from  other  forms  of  maltreat¬ 
ment.  Indeed,  most  states’  legal  statutes  consider  the  failure  of  a  parent  to 
provide  adequate  shelter  for  his  or  her  child  as  an  act  of  physical  neglect 
(Child  Welfare  Information  Gateway  2011).  Lack  of  adequate  shelter  can  en¬ 
compass  a  number  of  conditions,  including  unsanitary  housing,  homeless¬ 
ness,  crowding,  frequent  moves,  or  other  problems.  In  addition,  housing  in¬ 
stability  may  directly  influence  the  probability  of  other  types  of  physical 
neglect.  Specifically,  instability  is  linked  to  a  higher  risk  of  children  being 
food-insecure  (Cutts  et  al.  2011)  and  lacking  timely  medical  care  (Ma,  Ge, 
and  Kushel  2008).  While  food  insecurity  and  lack  of  access  to  medical  care 
may  also  be  symptomatic  of  poverty,  these  issues  are  relevant  considera¬ 
tions  for  maltreatment  research  because  they  are  also  included  in  legal  def¬ 
initions  of  child  physical  neglect. 

However,  there  may  be  co-occurring  risk  factors  that  confound  an  as¬ 
sociation  between  housing  insecurity  and  maltreatment  risk  (Clark  2010). 
That  is,  in  addition  to  housing  insecurity,  several  factors  may  precede,  co¬ 
occur,  or  result  from  housing  insecurity.  These  factors,  such  as  exposure  to 
domestic  violence  or  parental  substance  abuse,  may  also  fall  under  states’ 
legal  statutes  regarding  supervisory  neglect.  For  example,  leaving  a  domestic 
violence  situation  can  force  mothers  and  their  children  into  substandard 
living  arrangements  (Pavao  et  al.  2007),  although  not  leaving  may  expose 
children  to  violence.  Similarly,  housing  insecurity,  and  specifically  home¬ 
lessness,  is  associated  with  higher  rates  of  maternal  substance  abuse  and 
mental  illness  (Hausman  and  Hammen  1993).  These  factors  may  indepen¬ 
dently  increase  the  risk  of  neglect,  and  when  occurring  in  conjunction 
with  housing  insecurity,  may  exacerbate  perceived  risks  to  child  safety  and 
worsen  parent-child  interactions  (Howard,  Cartwright,  and  Barajas  2009; 

Font  and  Warren  2013). 

Child  abuse.  Associations  between  housing  and  maltreatment  risk  are 
not  limited  to  neglect.  Using  a  sample  of  CPS-involved  families,  Ferol 
Mennen  and  colleagues  (2010)  find  strong  overlap  between  inadequate 
housing  and  other  maltreatment  subtypes,  such  as  physical  and  emotional 
abuse.  The  pathway  between  housing  insecurity  and  other  maltreatment 
subtypes  may  be  supported  by  a  mediation  hypothesis,  wherein  housing  in¬ 
security  produces  stress  or  dysfunction,  which  increases  maltreatment  risk. 

For  instance,  some  evidence  suggests  that  mothers  with  housing  problems 
are  at  higher  risk  for  both  anxiety  and  depressive  disorders  (Suglia,  Duarte, 
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and  Sandel  2011),  and  experimental  evaluations  find  that  improving  housing 
conditions  has  a  positive  effect  on  maternal  mental  health  (Garg  et  al.  2013). 
However,  the  dynamics  between  housing  insecurity,  parental  stress,  and 
maltreatment  risk  may  differ  based  on  the  type  of  housing  problem.  For 
example,  overcrowding  is  associated  with  more  punitive  parental  responses 
(Evans  and  Saegert  2000),  while  housing  instability  has  been  linked  to  in¬ 
creased  maternal  stress  (Perlman  et  al.  2012).  These  aspects  of  parental 
well-being  have  been  consistently  linked  to  increased  risk  of  child  maltreat¬ 
ment  (Stith  et  al.  2009). 

CONCEPTUAL  FRAMEWORK 

The  process  through  which  economic  factors  produce  maladaptive  out¬ 
comes  is  often  explained  using  the  family  stress  model.  While  this  concep¬ 
tual  model  is  typically  applied  to  general  economic  hardship,  a  similar 
process  may  occur  for  housing  insecurity,  which  is  often  a  consequence  of 
poverty.  The  family  stress  model  posits  that  economic  hardship,  when 
severe,  usurps  all  other  familial  concerns  or  processes  (Conger  et  al.  1992),  1 
even  other  issues  that  are  important  to  children’s  health  and  safety.  More¬ 
over,  family  pressure  stemming  from  economic  circumstances  may  evoke  or 
augment  depressive  symptoms  or  other  psychological  distress  (Conger  et  al. 
1992).  When  under  stress,  families  may  be  more  prone  to  conflict,  deterio¬ 
ration  of  marital  or  cohabiting  partnerships,  and  harsh  or  neglectful  parent¬ 
ing  (Conger  et  al.  1994;  Conger  and  Conger  2002).  Children  in  an  econom¬ 
ically  deprived  environment  may  also  experience  stress,  which  may  be 
manifested  in  behaviors  or  effects  that  their  parents  are  ill  equipped  to 
handle  (Ghate  and  Hazel  2002).  Housing  affordability  problems  are  perhaps 
more  likely  to  influence  maltreatment  risk  through  parental  stress  than 
instability  problems  because  affordability  is  a  clear  indication  of  economic 
hardship,  which  prior  research  shows  may  lead  parents  to  lash  out  in  a 
physically  or  emotional  abusive  fashion  or  to  participate  in  maladaptive 
coping  behaviors  such  as  substance  abuse  that  can  constitute  child  neglect. 

While  housing  insecurity,  as  a  form  of  severe  material  hardship,  is  often 
considered  a  direct  result  of  poverty  (Clark  2010),  it  may  have  different  ef¬ 
fects  on  family  stress,  parenting,  or  maltreatment  risk  than  poverty  itself.  In 
their  use  of  the  family  stress  model,  Elizabeth  Gershoff  and  colleagues 
(2007)  propose  that  material  hardship  measures  should  be  considered  sep¬ 
arately  from  family  income  because  anxiety  about  being  able  to  provide  ba- 
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sic  family  goods,  such  as  housing,  induces  stress  in  parents.  Using  residential 
instability,  food  insecurity,  inadequate  medical  access,  and  difficulty  paying 
bills  as  measures  of  material  hardship,  they  find  that  material  hardship 
mediated  the  association  between  family  income  and  parental  stress  across 
income  levels.  Similarly,  Colleen  Heflin  and  John  Iceland  (2009)  suggest 
that  material  hardship  explains  much  of  the  association  between  income 
and  maternal  depression.  However,  these  studies  do  not  necessarily  suggest 
that  housing  insecurity  is  more  or  less  consequential  for  parental  stress  or 
maltreatment  risk  than  other  forms  of  material  hardship.  Housing  afford¬ 
ability  and  stability  problems,  particularly  when  chronic,  may  negatively 
influence  parents’  confidence  and  perceived  self-efficacy.  While  this  could 
also  be  true  of  other  aspects  of  material  hardship,  housing  is  unique.  A  lack 
of  personal  space  and  privacy  undermines  parents’  ability  to  control  their 
environment  (Evans,  Wells,  and  Moch  2003).  This  may  be  particularly  true 
when  residing  in  a  shelter  or  with  others  in  a  temporary  arrangement  where 
privacy  is  especially  diminished  and  where  others  may  control  or  monitor 
parents’  behavior.  Abrupt  or  frequent  moves  may  also  disrupt  established 
community  supports  or  services  and  important  social  connections  (Adam 
2004;  Jelleyman  and  Spencer  2008). 

Prior  work  has  used  the  family  stress  model  to  link  material  hardship  to  a 
variety  of  child  and  family  outcomes,  often  using  parental  or  familial  stress 
as  a  mediator.  Using  a  sample  of  low-income  families,  Rashmita  Mistry  and 
colleagues  (2002)  use  household  income,  lack  of  phone  service,  utility  shut¬ 
off,  rent  or  mortgage  nonpayment,  eviction,  and  lack  of  medical  and  dental 
care  as  measures  of  economic  hardship  and  find  that  the  association  be¬ 
tween  economic  hardship  and  parenting  behaviors  was  fully  mediated  by 
self-reported  parental  stress.  Similarly,  Jean  Yeung,  Miriam  Linver,  and 
Jeanne  Brooks-Gunn  (2002)  report  a  mediating  effect  of  parental  stress 
and  parenting  practices  when  using  a  sample  of  families  from  the  Panel 
Study  of  Income  Dynamics  to  examine  the  association  between  economic 
well-being  and  child  behavior.  Again,  however,  it  is  important  to  note  that 
housing-related  problems,  particularly  when  chronic,  may  represent  a 
unique  stressor  that  is  both  directly  and  indirectly  associated  with  problem¬ 
atic  parenting  behaviors.  While  other  studies  (notably  Mistry  et  al.  [2002] 
and  Gershoff  et  al.  [2007])  include  measures  of  housing-related  problems  in 
their  operationalization  of  economic  hardship,  their  focus  is  not  to  ascertain 
the  relative  influence  of  specific  types  of  hardship,  and  they  do  not  consider 
the  range  of  housing-related  issues  that  comprise  the  spectrum  of  housing 
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problems  experienced  by  low-income  families.  Prior  work  using  the  family 
stress  model  has  focused  on  outcomes  related  to  child  behaviors  or  well¬ 
being,  but  given  that  maltreatment  is  a  strong  predictor  of  children’s  devel¬ 
opmental  outcomes  (Margolin  and  Gordis  2000;  Hildyard  and  Wolfe  2002), 
understanding  how  economic  factors  including  housing  contribute  to  mal¬ 
treatment  risk  is  an  important  step  in  understanding  and  improving  child 
well-being. 


SUMMARY  AND  HYPOTHESES 

We  pose  three  possible  explanations  for  the  associations  between  housing 
insecurity  and  child  maltreatment  risk,  and  these  are  outlined  in  table  1. 
First,  associations  between  housing  insecurity  and  child  maltreatment  risk 
could  be  explained  by  other  (namely,  economic)  factors.  We  hypothesize 
that  this  is  true  for  housing  unaffordability  but  not  for  housing  instability. 
Second,  housing  insecurity  could  directly  influence  child  maltreatment  risk 
by  contributing  to  an  unsafe  home  environment.  We  hypothesize  that  hous¬ 
ing  instability  is  directly  associated  with  neglect  risk.  Third,  associations ' 
between  housing  insecurity  and  child  maltreatment  risk  could  operate 
through  parental  stress.  We  thus  hypothesize  an  indirect  pathway  in  which 
both  housing  unaffordability  and  instability  are  positively  associated  with 
parental  stress,  and  parental  stress  is,  in  turn,  positively  associated  with 
child  abuse  risk. 


table  i.  Study  Hypotheses:  Explanations  for  the  Association  between  Housing  Insecurity 
and  Maltreatment  Risk 


Potential 
Nature  of 

Associations  Explanation  Our  Hypothesis 


(1)  Spurious  An  association  between  housing 

insecurity  and  child  abuse  and 
neglect  risk  is  explained  by 
economic  factors. 

(2)  Direct  Housing  insecurity  exposes  children 

to  unsafe  environments. 


(3)  Indirect  Housing  insecurity  increases  maternal 
stress,  which  is,  in  turn,  associated 
with  higher  risk  of  abuse  and  neglect. 


Housing  instability  and  unaffordability  are 
significantly  associated  with  both  abuse 
and  neglect  risk  after  accounting  for 
economic  factors. 

Housing  instability  is  directly  associated 
with  neglect  risk  only.  Housing  unaf¬ 
fordability  is  not  directly  associated  with 
either  abuse  or  neglect  risk. 

The  association  between  housing  insecu¬ 
rity  and  abuse  risk  is  fully  mediated  by 
maternal  stress,  and  the  association 
between  housing  insecurity  and  neglect 
risk  is  partially  mediated  by  maternal 
stress. 
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METHOD 

DATA  AND  SAMPLE 

We  use  the  Fragile  Families  and  Child  Well-Being  Study  (FFCW),  a  longi¬ 
tudinal,  birth-cohort  survey.  Data  were  collected  on  4,898  children  and  their 
families  across  20  urban  cities  beginning  in  1999  at  the  time  of  the  birth  of  a 
focal  child,  with  subsequent  interviews  occurring  at  years  1,  3,  5,  and  9.  We 
use  data  from  the  interviews  at  ages  3  and  5,  resulting  in  a  possible  sample 
of  9,796  child-wave  observations.  We  do  not  include  data  from  the  inter¬ 
views  at  ages  0  or  1  because  some  of  the  items  used  to  create  the  maltreat¬ 
ment  risk  measures  are  not  available  until  the  age  3  interview.  We  also 
exclude  the  age  9  interview  because  9-year-old  children  are  more  autono¬ 
mous  than  3-  and  5-year-olds;  they  are  in  full-day  school,  they  are  more  able 
to  engage  in  autonomous  play,  and  they  are  more  able  to  care  for  themselves 
in  some  basic  ways  (e.g.,  bathing,  getting  a  glass  of  water,  preparing  for  bed). 
Consequently,  associations  between  housing  insecurity  and  maternal  stress 
and  between  maternal  stress  and  maltreatment  risk  may  differ  at  this  age, 
which  we  explore  in  our  sensitivity  analyses.  From  the  age  3  and  age  5  in¬ 
terviews,  we  exclude  only  children  who  are  not  in  the  custody  of  their  par¬ 
ents  (N  =  143),  leaving  9,510  observations  representing  4,755  children. 


MEASURES 

Outcome  Variables 

The  primary  outcome  of  this  study  is  child  maltreatment  risk,  which  is  ap¬ 
proximated  using  several  indicators  from  the  conflict  tactics  scales  and  the 
caregiver  interview.  Specifically,  we  generated  measures  for  the  risk  of  phys¬ 
ical  or  emotional  abuse  and  risk  of  general  neglect.  We  assert  that  these  mea¬ 
sures  approximate  maltreatment  risk,  on  the  basis  of  prior  research  demon¬ 
strating  that  such  measures  are  not  only  correlated  with  other  measures  of 
child  maltreatment  (Berger  and  Brooks-Gunn  2005)  but  also  have  similarly 
strong  associations  with  adverse  childhood  development,  as  do  official  rec¬ 
ords  of  maltreatment  (Font  and  Berger,  forthcoming).  It  should  be  noted, 
however,  that  the  FFCW  intentionally  omitted  any  questions  that  they 
believed  would  trigger  mandated  reporting  laws,  and  thus  the  FFCW  mea¬ 
sures  risk  of  maltreatment  but  does  not  directly  measure  maltreatment.  For 
the  measure  of  physical  abuse  risk,  we  drew  on  two  items  from  the  physical 
assault  subscale  of  the  Parent-Child  Conflict  Tactic  Scales  [CTS-PC];  Straus 
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et  al.  1998).  One  question  inquires  about  hitting  a  child  with  an  object,  and  a 
second  inquires  about  shaking  a  child.  Our  measure  of  emotional  abuse  risk 
drew  on  the  psychological  aggression  subscale  of  the  CTS-PC  and  includes 
threats  to  kick  a  child  out  of  the  home,  frequent  yelling  or  swearing  at  a 
child,  and  verbal  insults  toward  a  child.  Each  of  these  items  was  originally 
measured  as  the  number  of  times  the  act  occurred  in  the  past  12  months; 
however,  the  incidence  rate  is  low  for  individual  items,  and  thus  we  dichot¬ 
omized  each  of  the  physical  and  emotional  abuse  items  at  the  80th  percen¬ 
tile,  or  “ever”  if  the  80th  percentile  is  still  zero.  They  were  then  summed  as 
count  measures,  with  a  possible  range  of  0  to  2  for  physical  abuse  and  0  to 
3  for  emotional  abuse.  However,  again,  these  count  measures  are  highly 
skewed,  with  nearly  the  entire  sample  having  values  of  0  or  1  on  each  mea¬ 
sure.  Moreover,  physical  and  emotional  abuse  risks  are  strongly  correlated, 
and  thus  we  combined  these  measures  into  a  single  indicator,  equal  to  one 
if  the  child’s  risk  for  either  measure  is  at  or  above  the  80th  percentile  in  the 
sample. 

Finally,  our  measure  of  neglect  risk  includes  seven  items  from  multi¬ 
ple  sources  and  considers  concepts  such  as  exposure  to  domestic  violence, ' 
substance  abuse,  and  criminal  activity;  inadequate  supervision;  and  inade¬ 
quate  provision  of  food  or  medical  care.  Domestic  violence  in  the  presence 
of  a  child  and  frequent  or  severe  drug  use  were  both  self-reported  by  the 
caregiver  in  the  interview.  The  remaining  four  items,  which  are  drawn  from 
the  CTS-PC  neglect  subscale,  include  inability  to  provide  food  for  the  child, 
inability  to  access  medical  care  for  the  child,  failure  to  supervise  the  child 
due  to  intoxication,  and  leaving  the  child  home  alone.  These  measures 
were  initially  measured  as  the  number  of  occurrences  in  the  past  12  months; 
again,  we  dichotomized  these  items  at  the  80th  percentile,  or  “ever”  if  the 
80th  percentile  is  zero.  We  then  obtained  the  count  of  items,  with  a  possible 
range  of  0  to  7.  Consistent  with  the  abuse  measure,  this  was  then  dichoto¬ 
mized  at  the  80th  percentile.2  Inadequate  housing  is  sometimes  identified 


2.  Often  measures  of  maltreatment  risk  or  substandard  parenting  are  dichotomized  at  the 
higher  (worse)  end  of  the  distribution.  With  each  of  the  items  occurring  at  a  low  frequency, 
a  continuous  measure  is  not  feasible  given  that,  even  in  a  higher  risk  sample,  the  majority  of 
parents  exhibit  no  maltreatment  risk  behaviors.  Other  studies  have  used  the  90th  percen¬ 
tile  to  identify  maltreatment  risk  (Berger  2007;  Font  and  Berger,  forthcoming).  However, 
Font  and  Berger  (forthcoming)  find  similar  results  when  using  a  75th  percentile  threshold, 
suggesting  that  results  are  unlikely  to  be  especially  sensitive  to  a  given  threshold.  We  chose 
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as  a  form  of  physical  neglect,  but  we  do  not  include  housing-related  items  in 
this  measure  because  they  are  used  as  independent  variables. 

Housing  Measures 

There  is  neither  a  standard  definition  of  nor  a  standard  approach  to  mea¬ 
suring  housing-related  problems  (Ma  et  al.  2008).  Housing  problems  have 
been  defined  and  measured  in  a  variety  of  ways  across  research  studies 
using  the  FFCW  data.  Some  studies  focus  on  the  number  of  moves  as  an 
indicator  of  stability  (Suglia  et  al.  2011;  Ziol-Guest  and  McKenna  2013), 
while  other  studies  take  an  approach  similar  to  the  one  we  take  here,  using 
multiple  indicators  of  housing  hardships  and  then  creating  a  dichotomous 
measure  to  identify  those  with  at  least  one  form  of  housing  hardship  (Geller 
and  Curtis  2011;  Geller  and  Franklin  2014).  Instead  of  focusing  on  housing 
hardships  or  housing  insecurity  broadly,  we  divide  housing  insecurity  into 
two  types:  unaffordability  and  instability.  Housing  affordability  is  a  dichot¬ 
omous  measure,  equal  to  one  if  the  parents’  rent  or  mortgage  accounts  for 
more  than  50  percent  of  their  income.  We  use  this  50  percent  threshold 
to  capture  a  severe  housing-cost  burden  that  is  likely  to  interfere  with  a 
family’s  ability  to  pay  for  other  basic  household  expenditures.  Housing 
instability  is  equal  to  one  if  any  of  three  conditions  are  true:  the  parent  ex¬ 
perienced  a  recent  eviction,  the  parent  has  had  more  than  one  residential 
move  per  year  since  the  prior  interview,  and  the  parent  experienced  home¬ 
lessness  within  the  past  year. 

Mediation  Measures 

We  use  a  measure  of  maternal  parenting  stress  collected  at  ages  3  and  5. 
The  four  items  are  a  subset  of  questions  originating  in  the  Parenting  Stress 
Index  (Abidin  1992).  At  each  wave,  mothers  were  asked  their  level  of  agree¬ 
ment  (1  =  strongly  agree,  4  =  strongly  disagree)  with  four  statements  regard- 


the  80th  percentile  threshold  because,  given  the  number  of  measures  included  and  the  desire 
to  look  at  several  pathways  to  maltreatment,  a  lower  threshold  increased  the  statistical  power 
necessary  to  identify  differences  among  families  indicated  for  abuse  or  neglect  risk  and  those 
without  such  risk,  while  still  capturing  the  quintile  of  children  receiving  the  least  optimal 
parenting.  Notably,  the  80th  percentile  in  a  low-income  urban  sample,  which  tends  to  include 
more  families  at  risk  of  maltreatment,  is  a  higher  threshold  than  the  80th  percentile  in  a  more 
economically  advantaged  sample  would  be.  However,  to  some  extent,  thresholds  for  mal¬ 
treatment  are  reflective  of  community  standards,  and  thus  it  may  be  appropriate  to  use  a 
threshold  calibrated  to  the  range  of  maltreatment  behaviors  observed. 
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ing  their  level  of  parental  stress:  “Being  a  parent  is  harder  than  I  thought  it 
would  be”;  “I  feel  trapped  by  my  responsibilities  as  a  parent”;  “I  find  that 
taking  care  of  my  child(ren)  is  much  more  work  than  pleasure”;  “I  often  feel 
tired,  worn  out,  or  exhausted  from  raising  a  family.”  These  four  statements 
were  reverse-coded,  summed,  and  averaged  to  represent  an  overall  stress 
score. 

Covariates 

We  include  demographic  and  economic  characteristics  of  the  mother  that 
may  be  correlated  with  housing  insecurity,  maternal  stress,  and  risk  of  child 
maltreatment.  These  measures  include  mother’s  race  (black,  white,  or  other 
race),  mother’s  education  level  (l  =  high  school  degree  or  more,  0  =  no 
high  school  degree),  mother’s  marital  and  cohabitation  status  (2  =  mar¬ 
ried,  1  =  cohabitating,  0  =  single),  mother’s  age,  age  at  which  mother  had 
her  first  child,  number  of  biological  children,  dichotomous  measures  of 
whether  the  mother  received  TANF  in  the  past  year  and  whether  the 
mother  worked  for  pay  within  the  last  week,  a  dichotomous  measure  of 
whether  the  mother  received  a  housing  subsidy  (housing  voucher  or  public 
housing),  and  a  logged  measure  of  annual  household  income.  To  account 
for  potential  time-related  effects,  we  also  include  a  time  dummy  variable 
for  each  wave. 

In  addition  to  these  characteristics,  we  include  three  measures  of  mate¬ 
rial  hardship.  These  measures  of  hardship  are  similar  to  constructs  used  in 
previous  work  (Mistry  et  al.  2002;  Gershoff  et  al.  2007)  that  aim  to  capture 
the  presence  of  food  insecurity,  difficulty  paying  bills,  and  lack  of  access  to 
medical  care.  While  the  FFCW  has  additional  material  hardship  measures, 
we  used  the  available  measures  that  are  not  directly  housing-related  and 
that  are  asked  of  the  full  sample.  We  include  dichotomous  measures 
(l  =  yes,  0  =  no)  of  the  following  three  questions:  (a)  “In  the  past 
12  months,  did  you  receive  free  food  or  meals?”  (b)  “In  the  past  12  months, 
did  you  borrow  money  from  friends  or  family  to  help  pay  bills?”  (c)  “In  the 
past  12  months,  was  there  anyone  in  your  household  who  needed  to  see  a 
doctor  or  go  to  the  hospital  but  couldn’t  go  because  of  the  cost?”  These 
material  hardship  measures  are  weakly  or  moderately  positively  correlated 
with  our  housing  insecurity  measures.  Correlation  matrices  explaining  the 
bivariate  associations  among  housing  insecurity,  material  hardship,  and 
income  are  found  in  appendix  tables  Al  and  A 2  (available  online).  In  sum, 
these  correlation  matrices  suggest  that  housing  insecurity  and  material 
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hardship  represent  different  but  related  components  of  stressful  economic 
circumstances.  Further,  they  provide  evidence  that  these  material  hardship 
measures  should  be  used  as  covariates  for  examining  the  potentially  unique 
effects  of  housing  insecurity  as  a  form  of  hardship. 


MISSING  DATA 

Missing  data  on  all  observations  were  imputed  using  Stata’s  MI  program. 
Forty  data  sets  were  created  and  merged  using  a  chained  equations  ap¬ 
proach.  We  imputed  both  independent  and  dependent  variables;  while  this 
approach  continues  to  be  debated,  there  is  support  for  it  in  the  literature 
(Graham  2009).  We  opted  for  this  approach  because  it  allowed  us  to  retain 
the  full  sample.  However,  as  a  robustness  test,  we  estimated  our  models 
using  complete  case  analysis  and  obtained  very  similar  results.  In  addition, 
we  estimated  our  models  using  the  Von  Hippel  (2007)  approach  (not 
shown),  excluding  cases  with  missing  values  on  dependent  variables  after 
the  imputation  but  prior  to  the  analysis.  Again,  the  results  of  these  models 
are  not  substantively  different  than  those  of  our  main  models.  All  analyses 
were  completed  using  Stata  v!3. 


ANALYTIC  APPROACH 

We  used  two  approaches,  nested  linear  probability  models  and  structural 
equation  modeling,  to  test  our  three  hypotheses  (outlined  in  table  1).  To  test 
our  first  hypothesis,  that  both  types  of  housing  insecurity  are  independently 
associated  with  maltreatment  risk,  we  first  estimated  regressions  of  abuse 
and  neglect  risk  on  housing  insecurity,  controlling  for  demographic  char¬ 
acteristics  only  (eq.  [l])  and  then  added  in  socioeconomic  factors  such  as 
income  and  material  hardship  (eq.  [2])  in  the  pooled  sample  for  age  3  and 
age  5: 


Pr(y!-_1)  =  a  +  </>iHI;  +  02X;  +  s.  (1) 

Pr(Y;=1)  =  ce  +  t^HI,-  +  02X;  +  03SES,-  +  e.  (2) 

In  both  equations,  Y  is  the  dichotomous  indicator  of  maltreatment  risk,  HI 
represents  the  two  types  of  housing  insecurity,  X  represents  a  set  of  covar¬ 
iates,  and  s  is  an  error  term.  In  equation  (2),  SES  represents  indicators  for 
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employment,  income,  TANF  receipt,  and  three  forms  of  material  hardship. 
If  the  association  between  housing  insecurity  and  maltreatment  risk  were 
fully  explained  by  economic  factors,  we  would  expect  the  coefficients  rep¬ 
resented  by  </>!  to  be  statistically  significant  in  equation  (l)  but  not  signif¬ 
icant  and  near  zero  in  equation  (2).  If  this  did  not  occur,  that  would  provide 
some  evidence  that  the  association  between  housing  insecurity  and  maltreat¬ 
ment  risk  is  not  spurious.3 

In  order  to  test  our  second  and  third  hypotheses,  the  conditions  for 
mediation  must  be  met  (Baron  and  Kenny  1986).  These  conditions  are  that 
housing  affordability  and  housing  instability  are  significantly  associated 
with  maternal  stress;  that  maternal  stress  is  significantly  associated  with 
maltreatment  risk;  and  that,  when  not  controlling  for  maternal  stress,  hous¬ 
ing  affordability  and  housing  instability  are  significantly  associated  with 
maltreatment  risk  (tested  in  eq.  [2]).  We  tested  the  first  two  of  these  condi¬ 
tions  by  regressing  maternal  stress  on  housing  insecurity  and  maltreatment 
risk  on  maternal  stress,  respectively.  The  results,  which  can  be  found  in 
appendix  table  A3  [online],  indicate  that  the  first  condition  (i.e.,  that  hous¬ 
ing  instability  and  housing  unaffordability  explain  maternal  stress  levels)' 
is  met.  Both  types  of  housing  insecurity  are  significantly  associated  with 
maternal  stress,  net  of  demographic  and  economic  characteristics.  The  sec¬ 
ond  condition  (that  maternal  stress  explains  neglect  risk  and  abuse  risk)  is 
also  met.  A  1  point  increase  in  maternal  stress  is  associated  with  a  2.9  per¬ 
centage  point  increase  in  neglect  risk  and  a  6.7  percentage  point  increase 
in  abuse  risk.  The  third  condition,  which  requires  that  both  types  of  hous¬ 
ing  insecurity  are  associated  with  neglect  and  abuse  risk  when  maternal 
stress  is  not  controlled  for,  is  met  for  housing  instability  but  not  for  hous¬ 
ing  unaffordability. 

Having  assessed  the  conditions  for  mediation,  we  tested  our  second  and 
third  hypotheses  using  structural  equation  modeling  (SEM).  Specifically, 
we  estimated  the  pathways  connecting  housing  insecurity,  maternal  stress, 
and  maltreatment  risk.  Figure  1  depicts  the  pooled  model,  in  which  we 
pooled  age  3  and  age  5  data  and  estimated  a  cross-sectional  mediation 
model,  controlling  for  baseline  characteristics.  We  estimated  a  pooled  model 

3.  Given  that  the  structural  equation  models  estimated  in  the  next  step  provide  linear 
probabilities  (i.e.,  percentage  point  change  rather  than  change  in  odds),  we  provide  param¬ 
eter  estimates  on  the  same  scale  for  these  analyses.  The  marginal  effects  from  supplemental 
logistic  regression  models  are  comparable  to  parameter  estimates  from  these  linear  probability 
models. 
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figure  1.  Conceptual  model 

because  housing  insecurity,  maternal  stress,  and  maltreatment  risk  may  all 
occur  within  a  very  close  window  of  time  and  may  thus  be  ill  captured  in  a 
model  that  only  estimates  lagged  effects.  However,  estimating  the  pathway  at 
age  3  only,  for  instance,  would  make  it  difficult  to  truly  test  the  family  stress 
model  because  we  could  not  claim  with  any  certainty  the  temporal  ordering 
of  factors.  Thus,  we  estimated  a  second  model  that  appraises  the  mediation 
process  at  age  5,  controlling  for  age  3  housing  insecurity,  maternal  stress,  and 
maltreatment  risk.  This  model  is  essentially  a  lagged  dependent  variable 
model,  also  known  as  a  residualized  change  model,  and  it  adjusts  for  the 
extent  to  which  age  5  outcomes  are  associated  with  those  same  outcomes 
earlier  in  life. 

RESULTS 

SAMPLE  DESCRIPTION 

Table  2  provides  descriptive  information  for  the  sample  as  well  as  a  descrip¬ 
tive  comparison  for  cases  experiencing  abuse  and  neglect  risk  versus  those 
that  did  not  using  the  pooled  age  3  and  age  5  data.  In  the  full  sample,  house¬ 
hold  income,  education  level,  marital  status,  and  TANF  participation  among 
mothers  indicate  the  disadvantaged  status  of  many  households  within  the 
FFCW.  Among  the  three  material  hardship  measures,  borrowing  money 
was  the  most  frequently  occurring  hardship.  One-quarter  of  families  re¬ 
ported  borrowing  money  from  friends  or  family  in  the  past  year.  A  much 
smaller  proportion  of  families,  11  percent  and  7  percent,  respectively,  re¬ 
ported  receiving  free  food  in  the  past  year  and  that  someone  in  the  house¬ 
hold  did  not  see  a  doctor  in  the  past  year  when  they  needed  one.  Separating 
the  housing  problems  into  two  categories,  housing  unaffordability  and 


table  2.  Descriptive  Statistics 
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housing  instability,  we  find  that  housing  unaffordability  was  the  most  com¬ 
mon  housing  issue  experienced  by  families,  with  approximately  33  percent 
of  families  experiencing  it.  Families  experienced  housing  instability  prob¬ 
lems,  which  included  eviction,  homelessness,  and  frequent  moving,  less 
frequently  than  they  experienced  housing  unaffordability,  with  nearly  9  per¬ 
cent  of  families  reporting  at  least  one  aspect  of  housing  instability.  Using 
a  scale  of  parental  stress  ranging  from  1  to  4,  the  mean  stress  score  is  2.2.  Ap¬ 
proximately  20  percent  of  families  were  identified  as  having  neglect  risk  and 
30  percent  as  having  abuse  risk. 

Children  who  were  identified  as  at  risk  for  neglect  were  somewhat  more 
disadvantaged  than  their  peers,  though  there  were  not  many  differences 
between  them  and  their  peers.  Their  mothers  reported  significantly  lower 
income  and  were  less  likely  to  have  a  high  school  diploma  or  equivalent 
than  were  the  mothers  of  children  not  identified  as  at  risk  for  neglect. 
These  mothers  were  also  significantly  more  likely  to  be  a  race  other  than 
black  or  white.  Children  at  risk  for  neglect  were  significantly  more  likely 
to  be  from  families  experiencing  housing  unaffordability  and  housing  in¬ 
stability,  and  their  mothers  reported  higher  maternal  stress. 

Children  identified  as  at  risk  for  abuse  were  also  significantly  different 
from  their  peers  in  several  ways.  Their  mothers  were  more  significantly 
likely  to  be  black  and  less  significantly  likely  to  be  white,  and  they  were 
more  likely  to  be  receiving  TANF.  Their  mothers  were  also  less  signifi¬ 
cantly  likely  to  be  married,  were  younger  and  had  their  first  child  at  a 
younger  age,  and  had  lower  income.  Children  at  risk  for  abuse  were  more 
likely  to  be  from  families  experiencing  housing  instability,  but  they  were 
equally  likely  as  other  children  to  be  in  families  experiencing  housing  un- 
affordability.  Their  mothers  also  reported  significantly  higher  stress.  There 
is  also  an  overlap  between  abuse  and  neglect.  Children  at  risk  for  neglect 
are  significantly  more  likely  to  also  be  at  risk  for  abuse,  and  vice  versa. 


HYPOTHESES 

Hypothesis  1:  Housing  Insecurity  Is  Directly  Associated 
with  Risk  of  Neglect  and  Abuse 

Table  3  contains  regression  estimates  for  the  association  between  housing 
insecurity  and  neglect  and  abuse  risk,  controlling  for  demographic  chai- 
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table  3.  Associations  between  Housing  Insecurity  and  Maltreatment  Risk 


Neglect  Risk 

Abuse  Risk 

(Ml)  Demographic  controls  only: 

Housing  unaffordability 

.008 

.004 

(.013) 

(.015) 

Housing  instability 

.153*** 

.046 

(.026) 

(.024) 

(M2)  Add  economic  factors: 

Housing  unaffordability 

-.006 

.002 

(.014) 

(.015) 

Housing  instability 

.146*** 

.45 + 

(.025) 

(.024) 

(M3)  Add  material  hardship  measures 

and  housing  subsidy  receipt: 

Housing  unaffordability 

-.008 

-.007 

(.015) 

(.014) 

Housing  instability 

.216*** 

,027+ 

(.020) 

(.032) 

Note. — N  =  9,510  chiid-wave  observations.  Estimates  based  on  pooled  data  from 
age  3  and  age  5  interviews.  Coefficients  reflect  linear  probability  estimates.  Cluster 
standard  errors  are  in  parentheses. 

+  p  <  .10. 

***  p  <  .001. 


acteristics.  In  the  first  model,  results  indicate  that  housing  instability  is 
significantly  associated  with  neglect  risk  and  marginally  significantly  asso¬ 
ciated  with  abuse  risk.  Housing  unaffordability  is  not  significantly  associated 
with  either  abuse  or  neglect  risk.  In  model  2,  where  economic  controls  are 
added,  we  see  that  the  associations  observed  in  the  first  model  persist  That 
is,  housing  instability  explains  abuse  and  neglect  risk,  but  housing  unafford¬ 
ability  does  not.  After  adding  controls  for  material  hardship  and  housing 
subsidy  receipt,  housing  instability  is  associated  with  a  22  percentage  point 
increase  in  neglect  risk  and  a  3  percentage  point  increase  in  abuse  risk,  but 
there  is  no  significant  association  between  unaffordability  and  neglect  or 
abuse  risk. 

Hypothesis  2:  Housing  Instability  Is  Directly  Associated 
with  Neglect  Risk  Only 

Table  4  presents  results  for  the  pooled  structural  equation  model.  The 
findings  suggest  partial  support  for  our  second  hypothesis.  Housing  insta¬ 
bility  is  directly  associated  with  neglect  risk;  the  presence  of  housing  insta¬ 
bility  is  associated  with  a  15  percentage  point  increase  in  the  neglect  risk. 
However,  housing  instability  is  also  directly  associated  with  abuse  risk;  the 
presence  of  instability  problems  is  associated  with  a  5  percentage  point  in- 
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table  4.  SEM  Estimates  of  Independent  Direct  and  Indirect  Effects  of  Housing  Affordability 
and  Instability  on  Maltreatment  Risk,  Pooled  Model 

Neglect  Risk  Abuse  Risk 


Direct 

Indirect 

Direct 

Indirect 

Effect 

Effect 

Effect 

Effect 

P  SE 

P  SE 

P  SE 

P  SE 

Maternal  stress: 

(pi)  Housing  unaffordability 

.042* 

.016 

.042* 

.017 

(P2)  Housing  instability 

.119** 

.026 

.119“ 

.026 

Maltreatment: 

(P3)  Housing-financial 

-.005 

.009  .001“  .001 

-.016 

.011  .002**  .001 

(P4)  Housing-instability 

.154** 

.017  .004**  .001 

.049“ 

.017  .007***  .001 

(P5)  Maternal  stress 

.026“ 

.006 

.061“ 

.007 

Note. — N  —  9,510  child-wave  observations.  Estimates  based  on  pooled  data  from  age  3  and  age  5 
interviews.  Model  includes  controls  for  demographic  factors,  income,  material  hardship,  and  housing  sub¬ 
sidy  receipt.  Standard  errors  are  clustered  by  child. 

*  p  <  .05. 

**  p<.01. 

***  pc.OOI. 


crease  in  abuse  risk.  The  direct  paths  between  housing  unaffordability  and 
neglect  risk  or  abuse  risk  are  not  statistically  significant. 

Table  5  displays  the  results  of  the  structural  equation  model  explaining 
age  5  housing,  stress,  and  maltreatment  risk  while  controlling  for  those 
factors  at  age  3.  These  models  provide  stronger  support  for  our  second 
hypothesis.  While  the  direct  association  between  housing  instability  and 
neglect  risk  remains  statistically  significant  (though  smaller),  the  direct 


table  5.  SEM  Estimates  of  Independent  Direct  and  Indirect  Effects  of  Housing  Affordability 
and  Instability  on  Maltreatment  Risk,  Age  5  Controlling  for  Age  3 


Neglect  Risk 

Abuse  Risk 

Direct 

Indirect 

Direct 

Indirect 

Effect 

Effect 

Effect 

Effect 

P 

SE 

P  SE 

P 

SE 

p  SE 

Age  5  maternal  stress: 

(Pi)  Housing  unaffordability  (age  5) 

.060“ 

.017 

.051** 

.017 

(P2)  Housing  instability  (age  5) 

Age  5  maltreatment  risk: 

.142“ 

.029 

.129** 

.029 

(p3)  Housing  unaffordability  (age  5) 

.005 

.012 

.002**  .001 

-.018 

.013 

.003*  .001 

(P4)  Housing  instability  (age  5) 

.118** 

.020 

.006***  .002 

.004 

.022 

.008*“  .002 

(P5)  Maternal  stress  (age  5) 

.040** 

.008 

.062“ 

.012 

Note. — N  —  4,755.  Model  includes  controls  for  demographic  factors,  income,  material  hardship,  hous¬ 
ing  subsidy  receipt,  age  3  housing  problems,  maternal  stress,  and  maltreatment  risk. 


*  p  <  .05. 

**  p<  .01. 

***  pc.OOI. 
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associations  between  either  housing  insecurity  measure  and  abuse  risk  are 
not  significant,  consistent  with  our  hypothesis. 

Hypothesis  3:  The  Association  between  Housing  Insecurity  and  Abuse  Risk 
Is  Mediated  by  Maternal  Stress 

We  find  considerable  support  for  our  third  hypothesis.  In  the  pooled 
models  in  table  4,  as  well  as  in  the  age  5  models  in  table  5,  we  observe  that 
there  are  significant  indirect  associations  between  both  types  of  housing 
insecurity  and  both  types  of  maltreatment  risk.  For  housing  unaffordability, 
only  the  indirect  associations  are  statistically  significant,  suggesting  that 
housing  unaffordability  is  only  associated  with  abuse  and  neglect  risk 
through  its  association  with  maternal  stress.  These  associations,  however, 
are  small  in  magnitude.  Results  from  table  5  suggest  that  the  indirect  path 
of  unaffordability  through  maternal  stress  increases  the  risk  of  neglect  and 
abuse  risk  at  age  5  by  less  than  1  percentage  point.  We  find  consistent  direct 
and  indirect  associations  between  housing  instability  and  neglect  risk.  The 
direct  effects  are  much  larger  relative  to  the  indirect  effects,  suggesting  that 
only  a  small  part  of  the  association  between  housing  instability  and  neglect  > 
risk  operates  through  maternal  stress.  Housing  instability  is  directly  asso¬ 
ciated  with  a  12  percentage  point  increase  in  neglect  risk  and  is  indirectly 
associated  with  an  increased  risk  of  less  than  1  percentage  point.  The  more 
robust  model  (in  table  5)  suggests  that  the  association  between  housing 
instability  and  abuse  risk  is  fully  mediated  by  maternal  stress,  consistent 
with  our  third  hypothesis. 

SENSITIVITY  ANALYSIS 

In  addition  to  our  main  analyses,  we  performed  additional  tests  (results  not 
shown)  to  examine  the  sensitivity  of  our  results  to  changes  in  the  speci¬ 
fication  of  housing  unaffordability  as  well  as  to  the  inclusion  of  data  from 
the  age  9  follow-up.  While  our  main  models  consider  families  experiencing 
housing  unaffordability  only  if  they  are  spending  more  than  50  percent  of 
their  income  on  housing  costs,  we  performed  our  analyses  again  by  defining 
housing  unaffordability  as  a  lower  cost  burden.  Using  a  30  percent  thresh¬ 
old,  the  pooled  OLS  results  are  similar  in  both  significance  and  magnitude 
to  models  using  a  50  percent  threshold.  The  structural  equation  models  are 
also  substantively  similar  to  models  using  a  50  percent  threshold,  suggest- 
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ing  that  the  findings  are  not  particularly  sensitive  to  a  specific  threshold. 
Using  data  from  the  age  9  follow-up,  we  find  results  supporting  our  suspi¬ 
cion  that  associations  among  housing  insecurity,  maternal  stress,  and  mal¬ 
treatment  risk  may  differ  by  the  time  children  reach  this  age.  This  is  par¬ 
ticularly  true  for  housing  instability.  In  structural  equation  estimates  of  a 
model  employing  the  age  9  sample  that  controls  for  measures  at  ages  3  and 
5,  the  indirect  associations  between  housing  instability  and  neglect  and 
abuse  risk  fail  to  reach  significance,  but  there  are  large  direct  associations 
between  housing  instability  and  both  neglect  and  abuse  risk.  There  remains 
partial  support  for  our  hypothesis  of  full  mediation  at  age  9,  as  the  associ¬ 
ation  between  housing  unaffordability  and  maltreatment  risk  continues  to 
be  fully  mediated  by  maternal  stress  for  both  abuse  and  neglect.  Our  results 
using  the  age  9  data  suggest  that  further  investigation  is  needed  to  examine 
how  associations  between  housing  insecurity,  maternal  stress,  and  maltreat¬ 
ment  risk  may  vary  by  the  child’s  age. 

DISCUSSION 

We  seek  to  advance  understanding  of  the  relationship  between  housing 
insecurity  and  maltreatment  risk.  Specifically,  we  assess  whether  housing 
insecurity  is  uniquely  associated  with  maltreatment  risk  and  whether  asso¬ 
ciations  between  housing  insecurity  and  maltreatment  risk  are  mediated  by 
maternal  stress  as  the  family  stress  model  would  suggest.  Moreover,  we 
assess  whether  these  patterns  differ  for  abuse  risk  versus  neglect  risk.  Our 
results  are  largely  consistent  with  prior  research  that  has  tested  the  family 
stress  model  using  parental  well-being  to  explain  the  association  between 
family  income  and  child  outcomes.  These  studies  have  largely  found  that 
parental  stress  mediates  the  relationship  between  family  income  and  child 
well-being  (Conger  et  al.  1994;  Conger  and  Conger  2002;  Mistry  et  al.  2002; 
Yeung  et  al.  2002).  Similarly,  we  find  that  both  types  of  housing  insecurity 
are  indirectly  linked  to  child  abuse  risk  through  maternal  stress.  While 
housing  unaffordability  is  not  independently  associated  with  abuse  or 
neglect  risk,  it  is  associated  with  higher  maternal  stress,  and  our  estimates 
suggest  an  indirect  increase  in  risk  for  both  types  of  maltreatment.  Housing 
instability  is  also  positively  associated  with  maternal  stress,  and,  through 
that  pathway,  increases  in  both  abuse  and  neglect  risk  as  well.  We  also  find 
unique  associations  between  housing  instability  and  child  neglect  risk  that 
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are  not  fully  explained  by  economic  factors  or  by  increases  in  maternal 
stress.  The  pattern  of  the  results  suggests  that  the  family  stress  model  does 
not  fully  explain  how  housing  insecurity  may  place  children  at  risk  of  neglect. 

The  fact  that  we  find  full  mediation  for  housing  unaffordability  and 
partial  mediation  for  housing  instability  demonstrates  the  importance  of 
recognizing  the  variety  of  housing  problems  that  low-income  families  may 
face,  as  well  as  the  different  ways  in  which  such  housing  problems  may  be 
associated  with  parental  stress  and  maltreatment  risk.  It  could  be  that  the 
types  of  housing  instability  we  consider  (homelessness,  eviction,  and  resi¬ 
dential  instability)  are  quite  severe  and  may  more  acutely  disrupt  family  life 
than  unaffordability  problems.  Using  this  population-based  sample,  we  find 
that  1  in  11  families  experienced  housing  instability,  suggesting  that  severe 
forms  of  housing  insecurity  are  a  pervasive  problem  among  urban  families. 
Furthermore,  our  results  of  partial  mediation  for  housing  instability  are 
consistent  with  prior  research  suggesting  both  direct  and  indirect  associa¬ 
tions  between  housing  insecurity  and  problematic  parenting  behaviors. 
Similar  to  prior  studies  examining  housing  insecurity  and  various  maternal 
well-being  measures  (Suglia  et  al.  2011;  Garg  et  al.  2013),  we  find  positive  > 
associations  between  housing  insecurity  and  maternal  stress.  In  addition, 
the  direct  effect  that  we  estimate  between  housing  insecurity  and  neglect  is 
consistent  with  evidence  that  instability  is  associated  with  increased  risk 
of  food  insecurity  (Cutts  et  al.  2011)  and  lack  of  appropriate  medical  care 
(Ma  et  al.  2008),  which  we  view  as  evidence  of  housing  insecurity’s  potential 
role  as  an  indicator  of  material  hardship. 

Although  we  find  that  associations  between  housing  unaffordability  and 
both  abuse  and  neglect  risk  are  primarily  explained  by  economic  factors, 
housing  instability  remains  strongly  associated  with  maltreatment  risk, 
particularly  with  neglect.  Thus,  we  suggest  that  housing  insecurity  may 
contribute  uniquely  to  maltreatment  risk,  aside  from  poverty  and  other 
forms  of  economic  hardship.  Housing  agencies  and  child  welfare  agencies 
have  traditionally  had  little  collaboration,  as  child  welfare  agencies  consider 
housing  to  be  outside  their  purview  (Harburger  and  White  2004;  Shdaimah 
2009).  However,  there  have  been  some  recent  efforts  to  increase  such 
partnerships.  The  Family  Unification  Program  (FUP)  represents  the  largest 
and  most  direct  effort  to  address  housing  insecurity  among  CPS-involved 
families.  FUP  is  a  HUD  initiative  that  provides  housing  vouchers  to  families 
that  child  welfare  agencies  identify  as  being  housing  insecure  to  the  point 
that  they  are  either  threatened  with  an  out-of-home  placement  or  their 
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reunification  efforts  are  hindered  (Fowler  and  Chavira  2014).  However, 
FUP  is  limited  to  a  relatively  small  number  of  communities  through  a 
competitive  application  process,  and  no  new  vouchers  have  been  provided 
since  2011.  Given  the  prevalence  of  housing  instability  in  our  sample  and  its 
association  with  maltreatment  risk,  partnerships  between  housing  and  child 
welfare  agencies  deserve  further  investment  and  more  research  in  order  to 
understand  how  such  partnerships  can  be  effective  in  reducing  maltreat¬ 
ment  risk. 

Despite  weak  evidence  of  an  association  with  maltreatment  risk,  housing 
unaffordability  was  very  common  (nearly  one  in  three  families  in  the  sample 
experienced  it)  and  is  significantly  associated  with  maternal  stress.  This 
suggests  that  severe  housing-cost  burdens  can  place  high  levels  of  stress  on 
parents,  and,  considering  the  well- documented  rise  in  housing  unafford¬ 
ability  among  low-income  families,  the  influence  that  this  problem  may 
have  on  parental  stress  is  worthy  of  further  attention.  The  association  be¬ 
tween  unaffordability  and  parental  stress  is  all  the  more  troubling  consid¬ 
ering  that  current  federal  housing  policy  is  unable  to  provide  assistance  to 
the  majority  of  eligible  families.  Housing  assistance  is  in  high  demand  but 
lacks  funding  commensurate  with  the  needs  of  families,  leaving  an  estimated 
70  percent  of  households  living  below  the  federal  poverty  line  not  served  by 
any  rental  subsidy  program  (Currie  2006).  While  there  are  also  efforts  to 
increase  the  number  of  affordable  housing  units  via  the  Low  Income  Hous¬ 
ing  Tax  Credit  (LIHTC),  the  prevalence  of  affordability  issues  among  our 
sample,  as  well  as  unaffordability’s  association  with  parental  stress,  indicate 
that  additional  investments  to  address  unaffordability  are  warranted. 


LIMITATIONS 

Several  limitations  to  these  analyses  should  be  noted.  First,  our  analytic 
strategy  does  not  allow  us  to  make  any  causal  estimates  regarding  the 
association  between  housing  insecurity,  stress,  and  maltreatment  risk.  Sec¬ 
ond,  associations  between  housing  insecurity  and  maltreatment  risk  may 
be  attributable,  in  part,  to  self-selection.  While  we  control  for  demographic 
and  economic  factors  that  are  associated  with  housing  insecurity  and  mal¬ 
treatment  risk,  there  are  likely  unmeasured  characteristics  that  may  bias 
parameter  estimates.  Third,  we  are  only  able  to  estimate  maltreatment 
risk,  as  a  result  of  validated  measures  of  maltreatment  not  being  included 
in  the  FFCW.  While  it  should  be  noted  that  several  prior  studies  have  used 
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similar  measures  of  substandard  parenting  to  approximate  maltreatment 
risk  (e.g.,  Berger  2007),  we  are  unable  to  capture  the  full  range  of  maltreat¬ 
ment  risk  behaviors.  Fourth,  we  could  not  capture  the  intensity  or  severity  of 
maltreatment  risk  behaviors.  Because  of  the  low'  incidence  rate  of  many  of 
the  individual  items,  and  because  of  the  use  of  dichotomous  response 
categories  on  several  questions  in  the  study,  we  found  it  prudent  to  dichot¬ 
omize  the  maltreatment  risk  measure.  A  continuous  measure  of  risk  may 
have  captured  smaller  effects  that  could  not  be  detected  in  our  study.  Fifth, 
we  note  that  maltreatment  is  a  subjective  concept.  There  are  a  range  of 
parenting  behaviors  that  may  be  more  or  less  optimal,  and  the  threshold 
at  which  suboptimal  parenting  constitutes  maltreatment  is  subject  to  vari¬ 
ation  in  legal  definitions,  community  standards,  and  the  types  of  parenting 
actions  and  inactions  that  are  measured.  Thus,  associations  between  hous¬ 
ing  insecurity  and  maltreatment  risk  may  differ  when  estimated  in  other 
populations  or  using  other  measures.  Sixth,  due  to  the  spacing  of  the  waves 
of  data,  we  are  unable  to  take  advantage  of  the  longitudinal  data  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  that  we  desired.  We  expect  for  housing  insecurity  to  induce  stress  and 
potentially  maltreatment  risk  in  the  very  near  term,  and  thus,  estimating  > 
cross-lagged  models  or  panel  models  would  likely  miss  important  relation¬ 
ships  given  that  the  3-year  and  5-year  interviews  are  2  years  apart.  Future 
studies  may  be  able  to  tease  out  the  causal  ordering  of  these  factors.  Finally, 
while  the  sampling  strategy  of  the  FFCW  allows  for  generalizability  to 
urban,  low-income  families,  this  study  lacks  external  validity  for  under¬ 
standing  housing  insecurity  and  maltreatment  among  other  at-risk  popula¬ 
tions,  such  as  low-income  families  living  in  rural  areas. 

CONCLUSION 

Our  findings  suggest  that  housing  insecurity  may  play  a  unique  role  in 
maltreatment  risk,  above  and  beyond  the  association  between  poverty  and 
maltreatment.  Specifically,  housing  insecurity  appears  to  operate  in  two 
ways.  Housing  insecurity  is  directly  associated  with  neglect  risk,  as  well  as 
indirectly  associated  with  both  neglect  and  abuse  risk  through  maternal 
stress.  These  findings  provide  some  support  for  the  family  stress  model,  but 
they  also  provide  evidence  that  housing  insecurity  is  a  distinct  aspect  of 
economic  hardship  that  can  directly  place  children  at  risk  of  neglect,  inde¬ 
pendent  of  their  mother’s  level  of  stress.  Overall,  these  findings  suggest  a 
need  to  ensure  that  the  child  welfare  system  is  prepared  to  address  housing 
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insecurity  in  both  preventive  and  tertiary  case  planning.  Moreover,  we 
suggest  that  the  presence  of  housing  insecurity  as  a  risk  factor  for  maltreat¬ 
ment  is  further  evidence  of  the  need  for  increased  government  investments 
in  affordable  housing.  We  cannot,  however,  assert  causal  claims,  and  there¬ 
fore  future  research  is  needed  to  assess  the  extent  to  which  interventions 
that  reduce  housing  insecurity  also  lower  risks  for  child  abuse  and  neglect. 
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abstract  Volunteer  organizations  can  potentially  partner  with  mainstream  pro¬ 
fessional  services  to  provide  better  parenting  support  to  immigrant  parents.  This 
qualitative  study  of  cooperation  between  professional  agencies  and  volunteer  orga¬ 
nizations  known  as  migrant  volunteer  and  community  organizations  (MVCOs)  aims  to 
understand  the  extent  to  which  professionals  and  volunteers  can  transform  frame 
divergence  from  an  obstacle  into  an  advantage.  Using  frame  analysis,  this  article 
explores  the  difficulties  these  groups  encountered  when  they  attempted  to  work 
together  in  two  immigrant  neighborhoods  in  Amsterdam.  The  divergence  of  the 
frames  each  group  employed  to  define  cooperation  and  its  aims  fueled  mistrust 
and  prevented  attempts  to  work  more  closely  together.  The  possibility  of  positively 
employing  frame  divergence  to  develop  innovative  solutions  through  frame  reflec¬ 
tion  and  reframing  was  hampered  by  the  frame  divergence  itself,  which  was  rooted 
in  a  long-standing  controversy  concerning  roles,  power  relations,  and  patterns  of 
inequality  between  the  people  involved. 

INTRODUCTION 

Connecting  formal  and  informal  care  in  vital  interactions  (Hendriks  and 
Tops  2005)  is  an  important  social  policy  challenge  in  many  countries. 
Though  it  was  already  an  agenda  concern  in  the  early  1980s  (Froland 
1980;  Hoch  and  Hemmens  1987),  this  connection  has  again  become  rele¬ 
vant  as  public  support  in  many  welfare  states  undergoes  an  intense  trans¬ 
formation  based  on  the  ideals  of  self-sufficiency  and  personal  responsibility 
(Rose  2000;  Lacey  and  Ilcan  2006).  Mirroring  developments  in  other  coun¬ 
tries,  the  Dutch  government  has  increasingly  emphasized  the  importance 
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of  capitalizing  on  informal,  voluntary  resources  of  care  and  social  support. 
The  2007  Social  Support  Act  (Wet  Maatschappelijke  Ondertseuning), 
which  was  designed  to  promote  citizens’  self-sustaining  capacities  and 
mutual-support  initiatives  and  to  increase  the  social  cohesiveness  of 
Dutch  society,  delineated  government  ambitions  regarding  the  role  of  in¬ 
formal  support  in  different  areas  of  social  policy.  However,  in  practice, 
the  shaping  of  alliances  between  professional  services  and  informal,  vol¬ 
untary  sources  of  care  still  poses  dilemmas  and  unanswered  questions 
in  various  areas  of  public  support. 

This  article  explores  challenges  in  linking  professional  and  volunteer 
support  in  the  Netherlands,  focusing  specifically  on  how  professional  pro¬ 
viders  of  parenting  support  and  volunteer  organizations  known  as  migrant 
volunteer  and  community  organizations  (MVCOs)  integrate  their  perspec¬ 
tives,  values,  and  practical  knowledge  as  they  strive  to  provide  parenting 
support — which  is  a  focus  of  increasing  importance  in  many  countries 
(Daly  2012;  Molinuevo  2013) — to  immigrant  families  in  Amsterdam.  The 
interplay  between  the  two  types  of  organizations  demands  a  renegotiation 
of  their  values  and  views,  which  inform  the  aims  and  direction  of  their 
cooperation.  As  this  article  demonstrates,  MVCOs’  views  center  on  notions 
of  safe  spaces  and  collective  forms  of  empowerment,  while  professional 
organizations  are  concerned  with  increasing  immigrant  access  to  and  use 
of  professional  parenting  support  services.  These  differing  perspectives  on 
cooperation  strongly  shape  the  dynamics  of  their  interaction. 

This  study  starts  from  the  assumptions  that  parenting  support  in  a 
multiethnic  city  such  as  Amsterdam  can  be  seen  as  a  complex  social  issue, 
whose  solution  requires  cooperation  between  heterogeneous  social  forces, 
and  that  cooperative  efforts  can  produce  new  resources,  which  emerge  as 
a  result  of  each  group’s  unique  perception  of  the  issue.  In  line  with  these 
assumptions,  I  use  frame  analysis  and  the  concept  of  reframing  to  investi¬ 
gate  the  potential  benefits  of  and  obstacles  arising  from  cooperation  be¬ 
tween  MVCOs  and  professional  organizations. 


BACKGROUND  AND  CONTEXT 

PARENTING  SUPPORT  SERVICES  FOR  IMMIGRANT  FAMILIES 
IN  AMSTERDAM 

Like  governments  of  other  Western  countries,  the  Dutch  government  has 
increasingly  invested  in  services  that  are  intended  to  educate  and  empower 
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parents  to  support  their  children’s  well-being  and  development.  These 
preventive  services  are  provided  by  municipal  Youth  and  Family  Centers 
(YFCs),  which  were  set  up  in  the  early  2000s  with  the  aim  of  detecting 
problems  at  an  early  stage.  At  these  state-funded  centers,  qualified  practi¬ 
tioners  offer  parenting  courses  and  light  counseling  for  minor  problems 
and,  when  needed,  refer  families  to  specialized  services. 

The  city  of  Amsterdam  is  also  home  to  many  informal  forms  of  sup¬ 
port,  such  as  informal  networks  of  family  support,  school  initiatives,  and 
grassroots  organizations  that  help  parents  or  children  when  problems 
arise.  Amsterdam  is  a  city  with  high  ethnic  diversity  and  many  ethnically 
concentrated  neighborhoods.  Grassroots  organizations,  such  as  MVCOs, 
have  formed  within  these  ethnic  communities  to  tackle  social  problems 
and  funnel  the  volunteer  efforts  of  socially  engaged  residents.  These  or¬ 
ganizations,  some  of  which  focus  on  providing  parenting  support,  of¬ 
fer  many  forms  of  support  to  people  in  the  area,  often  reaching  large 
groups  of  immigrant  citizens  who  are  hesitant  to  use  formal  services. 
MVCOs  are  often  financially  sustained  by  the  local  government,  but  in 
general  are  not  specifically  designated  for  parenting  support  activities.  * 
Rather,  they  receive  support  for  various  other  activities  that  promote  the 
integration  and  well-being  of  immigrant  citizens,  such  as  language 
courses,  homework  support  for  children,  and  social  activities.  The  par¬ 
enting  support  provided  by  MVCOs  can  be  considered  informal  support, 
because,  unlike  the  support  provided  by  the  YFCs,  it  does  not  consist  of 
formalized  programs  or  courses  and  it  is  not  provided  by  trained  counsel¬ 
ors  who  are  recognized  by  the  state.  Nevertheless,  MVCO  volunteers  have 
an  important  pedagogic  function  in  their  community.  Not  only  do  they 
stimulate  discussion  of  problems  regarding  parenting  and  growing  up 
among  community  members,  but  also,  because  of  their  position  in  the 
community,  they  are  often  the  only  ones  who  are  aware  of  problematic 
situations  in  a  specific  family  and  who  can  therefore  offer  concrete  help. 

The  composition  of  the  workforce  in  the  two  types  of  organizations 
differs  greatly.  Respondents  from  the  YFC  and  other  service  agencies  are 
qualified  paid  professionals,  the  majority  of  whom  (at  least  in  this  study) 
are  middle-class  native  Dutch  women,  although  some  YFCs  situated  in 
areas  with  high  concentrations  of  specific  ethnic  groups  are  making  an 
effort  to  employ  professionals  with  relevant  ethnic  backgrounds.  In  con¬ 
trast,  MVCO  volunteers  are  mainly  concerned  members  of  an  ethnic  com¬ 
munity  who  decided  to  set  up  a  volunteer  organization,  or  to  volunteer 
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within  an  existing  organization,  to  help  solve  the  problems  faced  by 
people  in  their  community  or  neighborhood.  They  often  come  from  low- 
income  families  themselves  and  consider  it  their  mission  to  help  other 
community  members  tackle  problems  with  which  they  often  have  per¬ 
sonal  experience. 


PARENTAL  ENGAGEMENT  WITH  PROFESSIONAL 
AND  VOLUNTEER  SUPPORT  SERVICES 

Parental  engagement  in  the  YFCs’  professional  counseling  programs  does 
not  always  go  smoothly  (Axford  et  al.  2012),  especially  for  families  with 
weaker  socioeconomic  positions  or  for  those  from  immigrant  groups  that 
have  a  more  marginalized  and  fragile  position  in  society  (Pels,  Dekovic,  and 
Model  2006;  Van  den  Broek,  Kleijnen,  and  Keuzenkamp  2010).  MVCOs 
may  gain  the  trust  of  these  families  more  easily  than  professional  organiza¬ 
tions  can,  since  volunteers  are  often  known  and  valued  in  specific  immi¬ 
grant  communities.  The  ample  attention  international  scholars  pay  to  the 
relation  between  care  services  and  immigrants  shows  that  this  is  not  an 
isolated  Dutch  phenomenon.  Studies  have  shown  that  use  of  formal  pro¬ 
grams  and  services  is  often  low  among  lower-income  immigrants  (Aroian, 
Wu,  and  Tran  2005;  Hernandez-Plaza,  Alonso-Morillejo,  and  Pozo-Munoz 
2006;  Kahanec,  Kim,  and  Zimmermann  2013);  instead,  their  main  sources 
of  help  and  support  are  their  own  informal  social  networks  (Aroian  1992; 
Leslie  1992;  Martinez,  Garcia,  and  Maya  1999;  Hernandez-Plaza,  Pozo, 
and  Alonso-Morillejo  2004). 

Volunteer  organizations  arising  from  within  immigrant  communities 
appear  to  be  more  effective  at  reaching  low-income,  marginalized  immi¬ 
grant  groups  that  are  not  easily  reached  by  Dutch  institutions  and  pro¬ 
fessional  services  (De  Gruijter,  Tan,  and  Pels  2009;  Bellaart  and  Pehlivan 
2011).  Marginalized  immigrants  are  hesitant  to  use  formal  services,  often 
because  they  lack  trust  or  familiarity  with  the  institutions  or  because  the 
formal  services  do  not  directly  meet  their  needs.  However,  the  separation 
between  these  families  and  formal  services  should  not  be  understood  a 
priori  as  a  trait  of  the  families.  The  relationship  between  social  workers  or 
counselors  and  people  from  ethnic  minorities  is  complicated  by  tacit  as¬ 
sumptions  and  images  that  problematize  cultural  otherness  for  all  partici¬ 
pants,  which  may  impair  the  counseling  relationship  (Van  der  Haar  2007; 
Lee  and  Bhuyan  2013). 
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COMING  CHANGES  TO  THE  DUTCH  SYSTEM  OF  YOUTH  CARE 

The  Dutch  system  of  youth  care  is  undergoing  a  radical  transformation 
that  will  come  into  force  in  2015.  Among  other  changes,  the  cost  and  com¬ 
plexity  of  the  currently  highly  fragmented  system  of  youth  and  family  sup¬ 
port  will  be  drastically  reduced.  The  new  policy  also  calls  for  a  normative 
recalibration  with  new  guiding  principles  and  values  (see  Bosscher  2012). 
While  the  old  system  has,  over  the  years,  become  primarily  focused  on 
monitoring  risks  and  detecting  and  treating  problematic  developments, 
the  new  policy  is  meant  to  focus  more  on  improving  normal  developmen¬ 
tal  conditions  by  improving  the  environment  in  which  children  grow  up. 
The  transformation  also  endeavors  to  realize  a  shift  from  the  primacy  of 
professional  control  to  a  greater  emphasis  on  the  perspectives,  wishes, 
and  initiatives  of  parents  and  those  in  their  immediate  environment.  The 
goal  is  a  more  balanced  distribution  of  tasks  and  responsibilities  be¬ 
tween  formal  services  and  parents  and  a  better  and  more  fruitful  interplay 
between  formal  and  informal  sources  of  support  in  order  to  provide  more 
effective  interventions. 

Inspired  by  the  views  of  contemporary  sociopedagogical  analyses 
(Hermanns  2009;  De  Winter  2012),  the  new  policy  aims  to  normalize 
educational  problems,  in  opposition  to  the  growing  medicalization  of 
child-rearing  problems  and  the  increasing  number  of  far-reaching  interven¬ 
tions.  In  addition,  it  aims  to  reduce  dependence  on  professional  help  and 
to  employ  interventions  that  build  on  the  (sometimes  hidden)  “power  of 
families  themselves.”1  These  changes  envision  the  ideal  active  citizen  as 
concerned  not  only  with  his  or  her  own  well-being  but  also  with  that  of 
his  or  her  fellow  citizens.  On  a  collective  community  level,  the  ideal  of 
self-empowerment  translates  into  citizens’  ability  to  work  together  to  pre¬ 
vent  problems  (for  instance,  by  creating  a  healthy  pedagogic  climate  in  the 
neighborhood)  and  to  find  adequate  solutions  to  problems.  This  also  en¬ 
tails  a  better  interplay  between  formal  and  informal  care. 

With  this  policy  shift  in  mind,  the  field  of  parenting  support  presents 
an  interesting  case  for  investigating  the  connection  between  informal 


1.  In  Dutch,  this  concept  is  rendered  with  the  expression  eigen  kracht,  which  could  be 
translated  as  “power  of  one’s  own”  or  “self-empowerment.”  Eigen  kracht  is  a  key  word  in 
many  policy  documents  and  interventions,  and  it  functions  as  a  slogan  of  the  policy 
transformation. 
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volunteer  initiatives  and  professional  services  offering  support  in  the  same 
domain.  The  urgent  need  to  help  immigrant  families  and  strengthen  the 
connection  between  formal  and  informal  support,  in  light  of  the  current 
transformation,  makes  the  link  between  formal  provisions  and  MVCOs  all 
the  more  necessary.  However,  despite  the  fact  that  both  groups  consider 
this  connection  desirable  and  important,  cooperation  has  proven  difficult 
to  achieve  in  practice. 


FRAMING  COOPERATION  ACROSS  BOUNDARIES 

The  inclusion  of  MVCOs  in  the  support  structure  for  immigrant  fam¬ 
ilies  in  Amsterdam  can  be  seen  as  emblematic  of  the  challenge  of  trans¬ 
forming  youth  policy.  The  challenge  lies  in  linking  the  formal  system  of 
evidence-based  programs  and  standards  of  accountability  and  perfor¬ 
mance  employed  by  professional  organizations  with  the  informal  and  im¬ 
provising  (Boutellier  2013)  type  of  social  work  offered  by  MVCOs.  Parent¬ 
ing  support  for  immigrant  parents  can  be  seen  as  an  intractable  problem 
(Schon  and  Rein  1994)  or,  as  it  is  often  called  in  governance  literature,  a 
“wicked”  issue  (e.g.,  Clarke  and  Stewart  2000;  Ferlie  et  al.  2011):  a  com¬ 
plex  social  policy  issue  with  no  clear  definition  or  solution,  the  tackling 
of  which  requires  the  involvement  of  diverse  groups  of  people  or  actors. 
Addressing  wicked  issues  requires  the  cooperation  of  actors  from  the 
public,  private,  and  nonprofit  sectors,  each  of  whom  has  access  to  differ¬ 
ent  resources,  specific  knowledge  or  expertise,  or  connections  with  other 
actors. 

The  multiplicity  of  views  and  perspectives  brought  in  by  different  ac¬ 
tors  can  open  new  possibilities  and  pave  the  way  for  new  solutions  that 
could  not  have  been  reached  by  actors  working  separately  (Fung  and 
Wright  2001;  Agranoff  and  McGuire  2003;  McLaverty  2003).  Thus,  differ¬ 
ent  understandings  and  perceptions  of  problems  are  important  in  coop¬ 
erative  settings  (Koppenjan  and  Klijn  2004;  Ansell  and  Gash  2008;  Van 
Buuren  2009).  Crafting  an  alternate  definition  of  the  problem  may  prove 
essential  to  tackling  wicked  issues,  making  differences  in  how  participants 
frame  problems  valuable  in  their  own  right.  However,  the  multiplicity  of 
problem  frames  can  also  lead  to  talking  at  cross-purposes,  or  “dialogues 
of  the  deaf”  (Van  Eeten  1999,  2).  Wicked  issues  are  so  thorny  in  part  because 
the  actors  involved  in  devising  a  solution  define  the  problem  differently. 
A  divergent  conception  of  the  issue  might  have  a  negative  dimension  that 
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can  hinder  cooperation,  as  well  as  a  positive  one  that  can  aid  development 
of  a  solution.  I  investigate  the  extent  to  which  the  interplay  between  for¬ 
mal  and  informal  parenting  support  may  act  as  an  innovative  union  of  per¬ 
spectives,  in  light  of  the  prospective  changes  in  the  statutory  youth  care 
system.  This  article  explores  the  possibility  that  the  conflicting  worldviews 
of  actors  from  professional  and  volunteer  fields  have  the  potential  to  re¬ 
conceptualize  the  issue  of  parenting  support  for  immigrant  families. 


FRAMES,  FRAME  ANALYSIS,  AND  GENERATIVE  METAPHORS 

The  concept  of  frames  has  gained  popularity  in  various  disciplines  such 
as  psychology,  the  sociology  of  social  movements,  conflict  management, 
and  policy  analysis.  It  is,  however,  used  and  defined  in  different  manners 
by  different  authors.  Art  Dewulf  and  colleagues  (2009)  distinguish  a  cogni¬ 
tivistic  (cognitive-representational)  understanding  of  frames,  derived  from 
the  fields  of  cognitive  psychology  and  artificial  intelligence  (Minsky  1975), 
from  an  interactional-constructivist  understanding,  with  roots  in  commu¬ 
nication  theory  and  sociology  (an  early  example  of  which  can  be  found* 
in  the  work  of  Erving  Goffman  [1974]).  While  the  cognitivistic  framework 
sees  frames  as  knowledge  structures  or  cognitive  representations,  such 
as  memory  structures,  that  exist  in  the  human  mind  and  help  to  process 
information  about  reality  (Benford  and  Snow  2000),  the  interactional- 
constructivist  conception  views  frames  as  interactively  coconstructed 
ways  to  make  sense  of  issues  and  relationships.  This  article  employs  the 
interactional-constructivist  concept.  In  this  view,  framing  reality  is  an 
action  achieved  through  the  shared  use  of  language,  and  frames  are  seen 
as  social  and  communicative  devices  rather  than  as  cognitive  representa¬ 
tions  (Putnam  and  Holmer  1992;  Drake  and  Donohue  1996;  Dewulf,  Craps, 
and  Dercon  2004;  Heracleous  and  Marshak  2004).  Frames  inform  our 
understanding  of  certain  issues  within  particular  social  settings,  commu¬ 
nities  of  practice,  or  institutions. 

In  the  interactional-constructivist  conception,  frames  are  dynamic 
because  they  are  the  fruit  of  interaction  and  negotiation  between  actors 
(Dewulf  et  al.  2009).  Though,  from  the  interactional-constructivist  view, 
frames  are  considered  changeable  and  never  fixed,  I  will  nevertheless  look 
at  specific  dominant  frames  in  use  in  the  professional  and  volunteer  fields, 
treating  them  as  social  constructs  that  may  become  hegemonic  in  a  specific 
field.  In  this  sense,  frames  may  be  seen  as  socially  produced  structures  for 
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“selecting,  organizing,  interpreting,  and  making  sense  of  a  complex  reality 
to  provide  guidelines  for  knowing,  analyzing,  persuading,  and  acting”  (Schon 
and  Rein  1994,  32).  They  involve  the  classification  of  specific  groups  or 
categories  (see  also  Yanow  2000)  and  the  construction  of  causal  stories 
about  how  a  problem  arose  and  how  it  can  be  explained  (see  also  Hajer  1995; 
Van  Eeten  1999).  Frames  are  embedded  in  larger  discursive  structures  that 
organize  meanings  and  reunite  concepts  and  theoretical  perspectives  that 
are  used  to  make  sense  of  a  specific  issue. 

The  field  of  policy  studies  has  developed  a  broad  tradition  of  studying 
policy  issue  conflicts  as  discursive  conflicts  in  which  opponents  employ 
contrasting  models,  metaphors,  and  interpretive  schemes  (Saarikoski  2006). 
These  controversies  cannot  be  resolved  by  referring  to  facts  because  ac¬ 
tors  who  are  involved  in  the  controversy  consider  different  sets  of  facts 
or  knowledge  to  be  relevant.  This  discursive  approach  posits  that  the  solu¬ 
tion  to  conflict  between  cooperating  parties  lies  in  the  challenge  of  dealing 
with  these  differences  (Van  Eeten  1999;  see  also  Fischer  2003;  Hajer  and 
Wagenaar  2003;  Innes  and  Booher  2003;  Fischer  and  Gottweis  2012).  It 
particularly  focuses  on  frame  reflective  inquiry,  which  emphasizes  the  pro¬ 
ductive  aspects  of  frame  divergence  and  the  possibility  of  convergence  be¬ 
tween  different  frames  (Schon  and  Rein  1994). 

Generative  metaphors  play  a  central  role  in  Donald  Schon  and  Martin 
Rein’s  approach.  Generative  metaphors  create  particular  associative  images 
that  carry  with  them  a  constellation  of  familiar,  normative  ideas.2  They  also 
carry  the  specific  norms  and  natural  consequences  attached  to  the  images. 
These  metaphors  inform  the  evaluation  of  the  situation,  which  implies  a 
certain  type  of  solution.  In  other  words,  frames  connect  the  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  a  situation  (what  is  going  on)  with  calls  for  action,  what  Schon  and 
Rein  call  the  normative  leap  from  “is”  to  “ought”  (1994,  26-28;  see  also  Snow 
2003).  They  make  a  particular  normative  direction  appear  obvious  and  nat¬ 
urally  flowing  from  the  facts. 

2.  As  an  example,  Schon  and  Rein  offer  the  generative  metaphor  of  a  disease,  which  is 
used  in  the  framing  of  urban  housing  (1994,  25-26).  Advocates  of  restructuring  talk  about 
the  deterioration  of  slum  areas  as  a  disease  needing  a  cure.  This  disease  metaphor  carries 
normative  values  and  associations  that  we  all  are  familiar  with  in  the  health-care  context. 
That  the  urban  housing  situation  is  seen  as  a  disease  serves  as  an  evaluation  of  the  situa¬ 
tion  and  leads  to  a  solution  described  in  terms  of  healing.  A  different  solution  would  be  ad¬ 
vocated  by  actors  who  frame  the  issue  by  employing  the  metaphor  of  a  natural  community  that 
becomes  disrupted  by  urban  renewal. 
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FRAME  REFLECTION  AND  REFRAMING 

In  addition  to  providing  a  description  of  the  structural  aspects  of  frames, 
Schon  and  Rein’s  frame  analysis  (1994)  aims  at  finding  consensus  through 
a  process  of  reframing,  in  which  actors  modify  their  frames  so  that  they 
converge.  When  actors  devise  a  solution  to  a  complex  problem  to  which 
other  actors,  employing  different  frames,  must  contribute,  they  work  under 
conditions  of  uncertainty  and  complexity  that  concern  both  the  problem 
they  aim  to  address  and  their  interaction  with  other  actors.  This  is  a  crea¬ 
tive  process,  which  Schon  and  Rein  see  as  a  process  of  designing  (1994)  that 
requires  practitioners  to  reflect  on  their  frames  in  action  (Schon  1983),  that 
is,  to  reformulate  problems  in  light  of  their  evolving  understanding  of  the 
changing  situation,  taking  into  account  the  unexpected  factors  and  the 
unintended  consequences  of  their  choices  as  they  emerge  during  the  pro¬ 
cess.  However,  the  process  of  reframing  also  demands  that  actors  seek 
agreement  on  the  nature  of  the  problem  and  the  content  of  a  solution  and 
meet  the  communicative  and  interpersonal  requirements  necessary  for 
sustaining  a  design  coalition.  Actors  can  reflect  on  the  ways  in  which  their 
frames  block  the  collaborative  process  by  focusing  on  back  talk:  messages 
from  other  actors  that  surprise  them  by  violating  their  assumptions  and 
indicating  that  others  perceive  and  would  handle  the  issue  differently. 
Actors  may  therefore  have  to  invent  new  elements  of  the  design  object  (the 
desired  resolution)  that  synthesize  aspects  of  the  different  frames.  This  is 
both  a  process  of  communication  across  frames  and  of  frame  reflection, 
through  which  actors’  frames  are  made  explicit  then  adjusted. 

The  idea  of  reframing  combines  Max  Scheler’s  (1960)  principle  of  reality 
resisting  interpretation  (i.e.,  the  idea  that  the  world  can  offer  resistance  to 
our  interpretations  by  presenting  us  with  phenomena  that  do  not  fit  into 
our  frames)  with  the  idea  of  cross-frame  discourse,  namely,  the  attempt  to 
communicate  across  frames  by  trying  to  view  and  interpret  phenomena 
through  someone  else’s  frame.  Schon  and  Rein’s  theory  of  cross-frame 
discourse  is  inspired  by  Jurgen  Habermas’s  (1981)  theory  of  communica¬ 
tive  action  and  discourse  ethics,  as  is  the  case  with  other  deliberative  ap¬ 
proaches  to  policy  conflicts  (Fung  and  Wright  2001;  Hajer  and  Wagenaar 
2003;  Innes  and  Booher  2003). 

The  Habermasian  legacy  of  Schon  and  Rein’s  model  is  especially  evident 
in  its  necessary  conditions  for  critical  frame  reflection,  which  Peter  Scholten 
(2011)  succinctly  summarizes:  The  communicative  setting  must  be  charac¬ 
terized  by  openness.  Actors  must  be  prepared  and  able  to  step  into  other 
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actors’  shoes  and  to  try  to  understand  the  way  in  which  those  actors  make 
sense  of  the  situation.  This  requires  empathy.  In  this  way,  they  become 
aware  not  only  of  other  actors’  frames  but  also  of  their  own.  Moreover, 
actors  must  be  strongly  motivated  to  undertake  action,  which  will  lead  to 
a  pragmatic  willingness  to  adapt  one’s  frame  if  necessary.  A  last  condition, 
one  that  encompasses  the  others,  is  trust.  Without  mutual  trust,  the  willing¬ 
ness  to  meet  the  other  conditions  is  unlikely  (Scholten  2011).  The  condi¬ 
tions  defining  an  ideal  communicative  situation  echo  Habermas’s  require¬ 
ments  of  discourse  ethics  and  his  attempt  to  overcome  relativism  by  basing 
social  life  in  a  universal  set  of  rules  that  allow  people  to  reach  understand¬ 
ings  across  differences. 

Habermas’s  project,  which  envisions  the  possibility  of  communicative 
settings  governed  by  norms  of  freedom,  openness,  and  equality,  has  been 
criticized  for  depicting  an  ideal  world  and  postulating  power-free  interac¬ 
tions  instead  of  providing  tools  to  combat  existing  inequality  (Flyvbjerg 
1998;  Hillier  2003).  Authors  such  as  Samantha  Ashenden  and  David  Owen 
(1999)  and  James  Tully  (1999)  point  out  that  Habermas’s  project,  which  is 
based  on  rational  foundations  of  consensual  agreement,  contrasts  with 
Michel  Foucault’s  work,  which  reflects  on  actual  power  relations  and  their 
historical  origins.  Although  Schon  and  Rein’s  project  is  more  empirically 
oriented,  their  conditions  for  reaching  understanding  across  frames  could 
be  subjected  to  the  same  critical  question  as  Habermas’s:  How  and  when 
are  such  conditions  actually  achievable? 


FRAME  DIVERGENCE  AS  A  POTENTIAL  RESOURCE 
WITHIN  THE  PEDAGOGIC  FIELD 

Frame  divergence  and  frame  reflection  can  help  us  understand  the  wide¬ 
spread  difficulty  of  setting  up  cooperative  relationships  between  MVCOs 
and  YFCs  or  other  professional  parenting  support  organizations.  A  prelim¬ 
inary  investigation  conducted  in  2009  provides  an  initial  picture  of  the  re¬ 
lations  between  these  parties  and  the  extent  of  their  existing  cooperation.3 
This  preliminary  study  reveals  two  separate  social  worlds,  both  concerned 


3.  See  Distelbrink  (2009).  The  preliminary  study  was  conducted  through  short  interviews 
or  informal  conversations  with  different  kinds  of  actors  involved  in  the  issue  of  cooperation 
between  MVCOs  and  professional  services:  practitioners,  service  agency  managers,  volunteers, 
local  policy  makers,  and  public  administrators. 
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about  immigrant  families  in  need  of  support.  The  urgent  desire  to  provide 
better  and  more  integrated  forms  of  support  was  widespread  in  both 
MVCOs  and  professional  organizations,  and  both  groups  professed  the 
need  to  invest  in  cooperative  efforts,  yet  actual  cooperation  rates  were  very 
low  and  long-standing  tensions  appeared  to  exist.  Based  on  these  pre¬ 
liminary  insights,  this  article  investigates  both  professional  and  volun¬ 
teer  perspectives  on  potential  cooperation  by  considering  how  frame  di¬ 
vergence  between  employees  of  professional  organizations  and  volunteers 
at  MVCOs  may  lead  to  dialogues  of  the  deaf  (or  talking  at  cross-purposes) 
or  may  result  in  eventual  consensus  through  reframing  (when  actors  mod¬ 
ify  their  frames  so  that  they  converge)  and  frame  reflection  (when  ac¬ 
tors  make  their  frames  explicit  and  then  adjust  them).  Even  though  frame 
diversity  risks  unproductive  dialogues  of  the  deaf,  it  may  potentially  pro¬ 
vide  new  and  better  resources  for  tackling  complex  problems.  Can  frame 
divergence  between  MVCOs  and  professional  services  be  a  potential  re¬ 
source  that  could  increase  the  value  of  cooperation  between  the  fields? 

The  value  of  communication  across  frames  and  frame  reflection  is  not 
merely  that  they  allow  actors  to  overcome  problems  that  block  cooperation.  > 
These  methods  are  valuable  because  different  actors  bring  in  a  divergent, 
potentially  fruitful  understanding  of  the  issue  at  hand  when  they  employ 
frames  that  differ  in  relevant  ways  from  those  of  other  actors.  This  article 
hypothesizes  that  cooperation  between  actors  can  pave  the  way  for  new 
solutions  to  the  issue  of  parenting  support  for  immigrant  parents,  which 
could  not  be  reached  by  actors  separately.  I  pose  the  following  research 
questions:  What  frames  do  respondents  use  to  make  sense  of  the  issue  of 
cooperation?  Do  professional  organizations  and  volunteer  groups  have  dif¬ 
ferent  dominant  frames?  What  role  do  these  frames  seem  to  play  in  shaping 
the  way  in  which  actors  interact  with  each  other?  The  answers  to  these 
questions  will  be  used  to  consider  the  extent  to  which  differences  in  frames 
potentially  enrich  our  understanding  of  the  issue  of  parenting  support  for 
immigrant  parents  in  particular,  and  more  generally,  whether  Schon  and 
Rein’s  strategies  (frame  reflection  and  reframing)  constitute  a  viable  method 
for  overcoming  the  negative  consequences  of  frame  divergence,  thereby 
turning  frame  divergence  into  a  resource. 

RESEARCH  METHODS 

Data  were  collected  between  2010  and  2011  through  semistructured  in¬ 
terviews,  focus  groups,  and  repeated  informal  contacts  with  17  respon- 
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dents  who  were  core  members  of  MVCOs  (volunteers)  and  14  respondents 
from  professional  institutes  for  parenting  support  and  youth  care  (pro¬ 
fessionals).  These  respondents  represented  a  total  of  20  different  organi¬ 
zations,  of  which  12  were  MVCOs  and  8  were  professional  organizations. 
There  were  no  respondents  representing  more  than  one  of  these  organiza¬ 
tions.  The  volunteer  organizations  operated  in  two  neighborhoods  with  a 
high  percentage  of  low-income  immigrant  residents:  Amsterdam  South¬ 
east  and  Amsterdam  New  West.  Since  one  assumption  of  the  broader  re¬ 
search  project  is  that  volunteer  organizations  could  help  bridge  the  distance 
between  professional  service  providers  and  immigrant  communities,  I  se¬ 
lected  MVCOs  that  reached  a  substantial  number  of  immigrant  families 
from  groups  considered  hard  to  reach  by  public  services.  This  means  that 
the  organizations  were  known,  trusted,  and  regularly  visited  by  parents 
from  marginalized  immigrant  groups.  Moreover,  the  organizations  all  had 
a  grassroots  character;  had  all  been  set  up  by  active  citizens  (not  initiated 
by  outside  parties  such  as  companies  or  funds);  and  had  all  directed  their 
activities  toward  a  particular  neighborhood  or  district.  The  core  activities, 
missions,  and  ethnic  backgrounds  of  the  organizations  varied,  as  did  the 
ethnic  backgrounds  of  the  people  they  helped,  but  all  had  parenting  as  one 
of  their  main  areas  of  focus.  Finally,  in  the  past  few  years,  all  of  the  MVCOs 
studied  had  dealt  with  the  issue  of  cooperation  with  professional  organiza¬ 
tions  in  some  way. 

Professionals  interviewed  included  practitioners  and  managers  from 
various  types  of  service  agencies  and  municipal  centers,  some  of  which 
provided  light  forms  of  parenting  courses  and  consulting  and  others  of 
which  offered  (in  the  case  of  two  organizations)  more  intensive  forms  of 
support  and  help.  The  majority  were  practitioners  who  worked  in  YFCs 
and  YFC  managers  employed  by  the  municipality.  To  understand  the  pol¬ 
icy  context  of  the  interview  data,  the  researcher  also  held  informal  talks 
with  local  district  policy  makers  and  examined  policy  documents. 

Interviews  and  focus  groups  were  designed  to  investigate  the  views 
of  both  parties  concerning  their  perspectives  on  potential  cooperation.  In¬ 
terviewees  were  asked  if  and  why  cooperation  was  needed,  what  form 
this  cooperation  should  take,  and  what  roles  the  different  parties  should 
play  in  it.  Respondents  often  told  stories  about  failed  cooperation  attempts 
and  talked  about  their  work,  their  aims,  and  their  wishes  for  the  future. 

The  respondents’  accounts,  from  interviews  and  focus  groups,  were 
transcribed  and  then  analyzed  using  frame  analysis,  which  involved 
performing  multiple  readings  to  identify  master  narratives  or  main  themes. 
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These  narratives  were  then  analyzed  for  generative  metaphors  and  the 
guidelines  for  action  the  metaphors  suggested  (Schon  and  Rein  1994)  and 
for  the  presence  of  causal  stories  (Hajer  1995;  Van  Eeten  1999).  Finally, 
similar  narratives  (narratives  that  pointed  in  the  same  direction  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  selection  of  specific  facts  as  relevant,  specific  causal  analyses, 
and  specific  suggested  solutions)  were  combined  and  described  as  one 
frame.  Although  there  were,  of  course,  differences  in  the  way  respondents 
described  the  issue  of  cooperation,  clear  patterns  emerged  that  distin¬ 
guished  the  approaches  of  different  types  of  actors.  The  quotes  that  best 
expressed  the  common  frames  are  used  to  illustrate  those  frames  in  the 
Findings  section. 

To  understand  how  actors  from  the  different  fields  interacted  with 
each  other  and  how  frame  divergence  seems  to  affect  those  interactions, 
the  researcher  spent  time  within  MVCOs  and  observed  interactions  be¬ 
tween  volunteers  and  professionals  during  official  meetings  and  casual 
encounters;  such  interactions  usually,  but  not  always,  involved  interviewed 
respondents.  Since  actual  instances  of  realized  cooperation  were  hard  to 
find,  the  researcher  observed  situations  in  which  the  possibility  of  cooper-  J 
ation  was  discussed  or  in  which  the  theme  of  cooperation  was  debated 
among  local  policy  makers  and  representatives  of  the  professional,  YFC 
organizations  and  the  MVCOs.  The  researcher  participated  in  these  en¬ 
counters  or  spent  time  within  the  organizations,  sometimes  as  an  external 
observer  and  sometimes  as  a  participant  observer.  In  the  latter  case,  the  re¬ 
searcher  offered  to  help  organizations  (mostly  MVCOs)  to  organize  and  set 
up  projects  or  seek  funding.  Researchers  analyzed  field  notes  from  these 
observations  and  materials  from  the  interviews  in  order  to  map  recurrent 
tensions  between  the  different  types  of  organizations. 

One  actual  cooperative  project  between  two  Moroccan  MVCOs  and 
one  YFC  was  closely  followed  through  an  exciting  project  of  interactive 
research  called  YFC  On  the  Spot,  inspired  by  participatory  action  re¬ 
search,  which  was  conducted  as  a  subset  of  the  overall  research  project. 
These  three  organizations  had  recently  started  partnering  on  YFC-led 
parenting  courses  for  parents  with  a  Moroccan  background  affiliated  with 
the  MVCOs.  In  this  interactive  research,  volunteer  and  professional  respon¬ 
dents,  together  with  the  researcher,  analyzed  the  dominant  frames  through 
which  the  respondents  understood  cooperation  and  the  issues  that  de¬ 
manded  cooperation.  The  interchange  between  the  researcher’s  analysis 
of  the  larger  project  and  the  research  teams’  analysis  of  YCF  On  the  Spot 
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informed  data  interpretation  and  frame  analysis  in  both  projects  (see 
Ponzoni,  forthcoming).  The  process  of  making  the  frames  within  the  co¬ 
operative  project  explicit  yielded  important  insights  that  aided  our  under¬ 
standing,  particularly  of  volunteers’  views,  which  at  first  seemed  difficult 
to  interpret. 

FINDINGS 

It  is  remarkable  that,  when  asked  about  the  need  for  integrating  efforts 
in  order  to  provide  parenting  support,  both  volunteer  and  professional 
respondents  stressed  that  more  should  be  done  to  support  immigrant  fam¬ 
ilies  who  are  not  easily  reached  by  professional  sources  of  parenting  sup¬ 
port,  but  each  accused  the  other  of  not  being  truly  interested  in  coopera¬ 
tion.  In  the  following  section,  I  discuss  the  perspectives  that  emerged  during 
the  course  of  the  interviews.  Despite  individual  variance,  analysis  of  the 
similarities  and  differences  in  the  way  respondents  articulated  the  issue 
shows  two  distinct,  recurring  frames  centered  on  two  dominant  metaphors, 
which  separate  the  narratives  of  the  professional  and  volunteer  actors:  the 
frame  of  access  and  the  frame  of  shared  spaces. 


ACCESSIBILITY  OF  SERVICES  ACROSS  GROUP  DIFFERENCES: 

THE  FRAME  OF  ACCESS 

The  first  frame  that  can  be  clearly  detected  in  the  narratives  of  respon¬ 
dents  is  what  I  call  the  “frame  of  access.”  This  frame  was  dominant  in  the 
narratives  of  many  professional  workers.  It  also  sometimes  appeared  in  the 
narratives  of  volunteers,  who  used  this  frame  more  for  strategic  purposes 
than  to  make  sense  of  their  own  work.  Thus,  in  describing  the  frame  of  ac¬ 
cess,  I  will  concentrate  on  the  narratives  of  professional  workers. 

The  frame  of  access  emphasizes  the  importance  of  making  profes¬ 
sional  services  accessible  to  all  citizens,  regardless  of  their  cultural  or  so¬ 
cioeconomic  background.  Many  families  who  could  benefit  do  not  take 
advantage  of  the  extensive  professional  parenting  and  child  development 
expertise  and  support  available  in  the  Netherlands: 

It  is  not  only  a  matter  of  parents  with  an  immigrant  background;  some  native 
parents  are  also  difficult  to  reach.  Parents  think  that  when  you  have  a  child, 
you  also  have  to  be  able  to  raise  it.  If  you  ask  for  help,  it  means  you  have  failed. 
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This  happens  more  often  with  lower-educated  people.  Higher-educated  peo¬ 
ple  are  better  able  to  free  themselves  from  this  idea. . .  .  What  is  more  specific 
to  immigrants  is  that  they  can  use  the  excuse,  “these  are  not  our  people,”  to 
justify  the  fact  that  they  don’t  want  to  come  to  the  YFC.  (Marie,4  YFC 
manager) 

The  YFCs  aim  to  be  accessible  to  all  parents  who  have  questions  about 
raising  children.  However,  many  immigrant  parents  with  low  socio¬ 
economic  status  prefer  to  keep  their  difficulties  to  themselves;  they  are  of¬ 
ten  reluctant  to  knock  on  the  doors  of  YFCs  or  other  professional  institu¬ 
tion  when  problems  or  doubts  arise  and  call  on  formal  services  only  once 
problems  have  escalated.  Both  professionals  and  volunteers  indicated  that 
resolving  problems  at  this  late  stage  often  entails  more  professional  in¬ 
volvement  in  family  life  than  would  have  been  needed  if  the  parents  had 
sought  assistance  at  an  earlier  stage  or  had  been  provided  with  tools  to 
prevent  problems,  such  as  effective  strategies  for  communicating  or  bring¬ 
ing  structure  and  coherence  to  their  parenting.  When  parents  finally  seek 
help  or  are  referred  to  help  by  their  children’s  schools,  they  sometimes 
take  an  uncooperative  and  defensive  stance  toward  the  professionals  try¬ 
ing  to  help  them  due  to  mistrust  of  the  system. 


GENERATIVE  METAPHOR  IN  THE  FRAME  OF  ACCESS:  THE  GAP 

The  central  metaphor  professionals  used  to  describe  the  frame  of  access 
was  a  gap  or  barrier  that  separates  professionals  who  have  answers  and 
solutions,  or  at  least  the  right  tools  and  expertise  to  work  toward  solutions, 
from  immigrant  parents  and  their  children  who  need  these  tools  and  ex¬ 
pertise.  The  image  of  a  barrier  or  threshold  is  widespread  in  policy  dis¬ 
course  about  minorities,  especially  in  the  social  services  domain.  An  example 
of  this  is  the  Dutch  government  research  and  development  program 
Diversity  in  Youth  Policy,  which  asks  how  ethnic  minorities’  access  to 
youth  and  family  services  can  be  increased.  Professionals  also  used  images 
such  as  a  barrier,  a  gap,  or  a  threshold  to  describe  how  immigrant  parents 
experiencing  problems  have  trouble  connecting  with  the  professional  work¬ 
ers  who  could  help  them. 


4.  To  preserve  anonymity,  the  names  of  respondents  were  replaced  with  pseudonyms, 
and  identifying  information  was  replaced  with  initials  or  generic  descriptions. 
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Surely  it  is  easier  to  say,  “My  baby  is  crying  all  the  time,  what  should  I  do?” 
than  turning  up  with  a  story  like,  “I  cannot  manage  to  get  my  adolescent 
daughter  to  listen  to  me.”  However,  these  are  really  questions  we  can  help 
with  if  people  find  their  way  to  us  and  overcome  the  barriers  that  make  it 
difficult  to  talk  about  these  problems.  (Aman,  YFC-based  professional  par¬ 
enting  counselor) 

When  asked  how  the  distance  or  gap  can  be  explained,  respondents  (both 
professionals  and  volunteers)  highlighted  different  aspects  of  immigrant 
families  or  communities  that  they  did  not  feel  were  compatible  with  the 
system  of  support  in  the  Netherlands.  Indeed,  respondents  using  the  frame 
of  access  universally  characterized  the  gap  by  referencing  shortcom¬ 
ings  on  the  side  of  the  families.  For  example,  some  explained  that  parents 
simply  do  not  know  about  the  existence  of  services  or  are  not  familiar 
with  this  kind  of  support  and  thus  cannot  understand  what  advantage  they 
could  gain  from  it.  Some  professional  respondents  defined  the  barrier  as 
a  general  distance  between  professional  workers  and  common  people  and 
felt  that,  for  immigrant  families,  this  distance  might  be  somewhat  larger 
if  professional  aid,  particularly  parenting  support,  in  their  country  of  ori¬ 
gin  was  less  common.  Language  barriers  and  parents’  unfamiliarity  with 
and  utter  distrust  of  professional  parenting  services  and  the  perception  that 
parenting  support  might  be  a  gateway  into  the  youth  care  system  at  large 
were  also  raised  as  problems.  As  Marie’s  comment  suggests,  some  respon¬ 
dents  felt  that  a  reluctance  to  get  noticed  by  the  system,  which  is  also 
common  among  nonimmigrants,  was  the  real  reason  behind  claims  of  cul¬ 
tural  difference. 

Most  respondents,  however,  described  the  barrier  as  a  direct  expres¬ 
sion  of  cultural  distance  and  of  the  cultural  isolation  of  immigrant  groups 
in  Dutch  society.  Ethnocultural  aspects  of  the  gap,  such  as  taboos  on  talking 
about  parenting  problems  and  pressure  from  the  ethnic  community  to  keep 
problems  inside  the  community,  separate  families  in  need  from  the  help  that 
is  available.  Overcoming  barriers  in  order  to  access  professional  parenting 
assistance,  then,  becomes  a  part  of  the  process  of  integration  into  Dutch 
society.  In  this  view,  professional  counseling  can  be  a  means  to  transcend¬ 
ing  the  limiting  effects  of  traditional  cultural  habits  or  beliefs. 

How  should  I  say  this.  ...  It  is  important  that  parents  become  able  to  put  the 
parenting  practices  of  their  own  culture  into  perspective,  that  people  become 
conscious  of  how  it  works  here.  The  risk  is  that  professionals  remain  mired  in 
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the  culture  of  the  immigrants  and  fail  to  move  beyond  it.  However,  it  is  also 
important  that  immigrant  parents  understand  how  we  parent  in  the  Nether¬ 
lands.  Indeed,  my  own  experience  is  that,  in  courses  with  immigrant  parents, 
it  is  really  hard  for  them  at  the  beginning,  but  eventually  it  becomes  such  an 
eye-opener!  (Nienke,  YFC  manager) 

It  is  our  expectation  that  these  organizations  [MVCOs]  fulfill  a  bridge  function. 

I  think  this  wouldn’t  be  needed  if  people  didn’t  have  the  idea  that  there  is  some 
threshold  to  overcome.  This  threshold  is  just  in  their  head,  we  are  in  fact  very 
accessible.  So  the  first  thing  we  need  is  volunteers  who  see  this,  and  are  just 
willing  to  make  the  effort  to  refer  parents  to  us.  Of  course  I  see  she  [the  MVCO 
chair]  wants  to  give  parenting  advice  herself.  But ...  let  me  put  it  like  this:  It 
would  be  nice  if  she  realized  that  she  should  leave  this  to  someone  who  really 
knows  what  he  is  talking  about.  (Suzanne,  YFC  head) 

With  the  gap  comes  the  need  for  a  bridge.  The  gap  metaphor  has  a 
diagnostic-prescriptive  character  that  leads  to  the  notion  that  bridges  must 
be  created  to  connect  these  two  separate  realities.  Thus,  professional  re-  > 
spondents  tended  to  consider  cooperation  with  MVCOs  a  way  of  building 
bridges  that  allow  immigrants  access  to  the  parenting  support  services  they 
offer. 

STRENGTHENING  INFORMAL  SUPPORT  NETWORKS: 

THE  FRAME  OF  SHARED  SPACES 

Although  the  frame  of  access  is  also  used  by  volunteers,  especially  when 
they  are  explicitly  engaged  in  negotiating  their  position  in  the  formal  net¬ 
work  of  service  providers,  volunteers  more  commonly  employ  a  different 
frame,  which  I  call  the  “frame  of  shared  spaces.”  Volunteers  use  this  frame 
when  making  sense  of  their  work,  when  describing  the  issue  of  parenting 
support  for  immigrant  families,  and  when  arguing  in  favor  of  cooperation 
with  professional  services. 

In  the  frame  of  access,  the  primary  focus  is  on  the  work  of  volunteers 
in  the  neighborhood.  This  frame  draws  attention  to  the  belief  that  both 
parenting  problems  and  their  solutions  can  arise  from  the  social  dynamics 
between  neighborhood  inhabitants  or  community  members.  Troubles  are 
rooted  in  relationships  between  people,  and  people  can  find  strength  in 
each  other  for  improvement.  The  role  of  the  volunteers  who  have  set  up 
the  MVCOs  is  central  in  this  story.  Respondents  employing  the  frame  of 
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access  spoke  of  how  these  volunteers  sense  and  understand  immigrant  par¬ 
ents’  difficulties  because  they  belong  to  the  same  group  and  have  possibly 
had  the  same  experiences  as  parents  or  children.  Their  connections  with 
people  enhance  their  ability  to  initiate  a  process  of  change  in  the  com¬ 
munity,  in  which  community  members  become  more  active  in  tackling 
various  types  of  problems,  such  as  problems  in  the  sphere  of  parenting. 
This  change  takes  place  in  small  steps  that  may  be  difficult  for  authori¬ 
ties  or  donors  to  see  but  are  nonetheless  decisive  for  improving  the  si¬ 
tuation. 


CATALYZING  CHANGE  WITHIN  A  COMMUNITY 

Ahmed,  the  founder  of  an  association  reaching  mostly  Moroccan  inhabi¬ 
tants  in  the  New  West  area,  provides  an  eloquent  example  of  the  frame  of 
shared  spaces.  When  asked  about  his  organization’s  role  in  providing  par¬ 
enting  support  and  its  possible  cooperation  with  the  YFC,  Ahmed  engaged 
in  a  historical  narrative  about  the  neighborhood  to  explain  the  aims  of  his 
organization.  His  story  traces  back  to  a  time  when  his  neighborhood  began 
attracting  media  attention  because  of  problems  with  its  youth.  This  atten¬ 
tion  shook  up  the  residents  and  triggered  a  discussion  of  the  situation,  fa¬ 
cilitated  by  organizations  such  as  his. 

Until  that  period  of  disruption,  children  were  in  some  respect  left  to  them¬ 
selves.  Parents  weren’t  involved  in  what  happened  at  school  or  on  the  streets. 
The  strong  negative  media  hype  offered  an  occasion  for  discussion  in  the 
neighborhood,  making  it  possible  for  people  to  talk  about  the  situation  and, 
in  the  end,  to  recognize  that  there  were  some  problems.  Before  that,  the 
Moroccan  community  had  been  highly  defensive  and  did  not  go  in  search 
of  solutions.  But  somehow,  when  you  are  following  the  news  and  following 
the  political  discussions,  and  you  live  among  these  people,  being  one  of  them, 
you  become  a  kind  of  thermometer  for  the  neighborhood.  You  start  to  feel 
when  some  happening,  some  media  hype,  can  be  used  to  wake  people  up 
and  stimulate  discussion.  And  so  we  did.  What  happened  was  that  parents 
came  and  started  giving  advice  about  how  to  handle  their  children.  The 
children  were  much  more  quiet  and  obedient  at  home  than  when  outside. 

So  a  situation  arose  in  which  parents  wanted  to  share  the  strategies  they 
used  at  home  to  help  at  school,  to  keep  order  in  the  class.  We  also  invited 
them  to  help  during  our  activities  with  children.  And  from  there  we  took 
it  one  step  further:  parents  started  talking  to  children  on  the  streets  and 
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calling  them  out  on  their  behavior.  So  a  new  kind  of  interaction  came  about. 
Instead  of,  “The  school  complains  about  you,”  or  “The  government  complains 
about  you,”  parents  heard,  “We  are  looking  for  solutions  together  with  you.” 
From  this  feeling  of  “we  are  on  the  same  side”  came  an  opening  to  see  and 
recognize  the  problems  concerning  one’s  own  children.  At  that  point  you  can 
help  parents  understand  that  they  can  do  much  more  themselves  to  help  their 
children  before  youth  care  or  the  police  become  involved,  before  major  prob¬ 
lems  arise.  Then  parenting  support  services  like  the  YFC  can  offer  real  help, 
but  from  a  different  starting  point.  Parents  are  in  the  lead,  looking  for  solu¬ 
tions.  (Ahmed,  MVCO  chair) 

Ahmed  tells  a  story  of  changing  community  dynamics  due  to  negative 
media  hype  concerning  Moroccan  youth  and  relates  its  influence  on  his 
neighborhood  in  particular,  explaining  how  it  set  in  motion  a  process  that 
led  to  a  different  interaction  between  parents,  children,  schools,  and  gov¬ 
ernment  institutions.  According  to  Ahmed,  as  a  result  of  this  new  inter¬ 
action,  parents  eventually  let  go  of  their  defensive  stance  and  denial 
to  actively  engage  in  improving  the  situation  and  thinking  about  what> 
they  could  do  differently  as  parents.  Ahmed  further  explained  in  the  in¬ 
terview  that,  only  after  this  point  was  reached  could  one  offer  parents  ad¬ 
vice  or  suggest  the  possibility  of  consulting  professional  parenting  sup¬ 
port.  Many  volunteers  employed  this  frame  by  focusing  attention  on  the 
process  of  formulating  a  demand,  which  they  conceived  as  empowering 
parents  to  take  control  of  their  own  situations,  possibilities,  and  needs 
from  their  own  points  of  view  and  positions. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  importance  Ahmed  places  on  the  moment 
when  parents  perceived  that  others  recognized  the  importance  of  their 
role.  Respondents  seemed  to  believe  that  addressing  parents  from  the 
beginning  as  capable  people  with  parenting  expertise  who  can  contribute 
to  a  solution  to  a  shared  problem  is  essential  for  initiating  dialogue  with 
parents  and  encouraging  them  to  share  their  experiences  and  learn  from 
others.  These  others  may  be  volunteers,  community  members,  or  any  other 
pedagogic  advisors,  including  professional  workers,  provided  that  they  do 
not  present  themselves  as  uncontested  experts  and  are  prepared  to  share 
a  common  space  of  dialogue  and  learning. 

Indeed,  volunteers  mostly  thought  that  parents  started  reflecting  on 
parenting  and  parenting  difficulties  as  the  result  of  a  collective  process 
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that  happens  when  parents  interact  in  a  space  they  perceive  as  their  own. 
Leyla,  chair  of  another  MVCO,  explained: 

If  you  want  mothers  to  talk  about  child  rearing,  their  experiences  and  diffi¬ 
culties,  you  have  to  be  silent.  You  have  to  just  offer  tea  and  coffee,  get  mothers 
chatting  around  a  table,  and  listen.  Don’t  say  anything,  just  listen.  Only  when 
they  have  become  closer  with  each  other,  when  certain  issues  have  come  up, 
then  can  you  ask  questions  and  ask  whether  or  not  they  would  like  to  know 
more  or  to  talk  with  some  expert  about  the  issue  they  just  brought  up  them¬ 
selves.  ...  At  that  point,  you  can  invite  a  professional  to  talk  with  them,  to  come 
and  sit  with  them  at  that  very  table,  to  take  part  in  a  conversation  they  already 
started.  That  is  exactly  what  we  do. 

Volunteers  saw  that  one  of  the  root  causes  of  parents’  uncooperative 
stances  is  that  parents  believe  that  others  (service  providers,  the  govern¬ 
ment,  the  media)  attribute  problems  to  them  that  they  do  not  recognize  in 
themselves.  Volunteers  seemed  to  feel  that  parents  must  make  the  first 
motion  for  change.  They  viewed  catalyzing  this  process  as  one  of  the 
fundamental  roles  of  volunteers. 

Unlike  Ahmed,  who  characterized  a  peak  in  negative  media  attention 
about  Moroccan  youth  as  the  central  disruptive  event  that  opened  the 
possibility  of  change,  most  other  volunteers  stated  that  the  negative  image 
of  youth  (and  parents)  from  specific  immigrant  groups  in  Dutch  media  and 
society  is  one  of  the  main  reasons  for  the  distance  between  parents  and 
pedagogic  support  institutions.  Anti-immigrant  feelings  in  the  Netherlands 
are  often  expressed  through  criticism  of  immigrant  youth  and  parenting. 
Therefore,  according  to  volunteers,  parents  from  many  immigrant  groups 
feel  misjudged  and  insecure.  The  fact  that  Dutch  society  appears  to  point 
its  finger  at  immigrants’  parenting  ability  makes  it  hard  for  these  parents 
to  accept  help  or  advice  from  professionals  that  represent  the  official  Dutch 
system. 


GENERATIVE  METAPHOR  IN  THE  FRAME  OF  SHARED  SPACES: 

THE  IMMIGRANT  ORGANIZATION  AS  A  WORKPLACE 

Listening  and  observing,  coupled  with  the  subtle  ability  to  distill  the  seeds 
of  change,  seem  to  be  the  keys  to  success  in  the  MVCOs,  which  offer  a  space 
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for  this  process  to  develop  and  for  core  volunteers  to  help  nurture  it.  If  the 
generative  metaphor  in  the  frame  of  access  is  that  of  a  gap  or  barrier,  the 
frame  of  share  spaces  is  conveyed  by  the  metaphor  of  the  workplace.5 

Our  organization  is  a  kind  of  workplace;  we  try  out  different  things.  .  .  .  The 
activities  we  do  for  the  parents  come  from  the  activities  we  do  with  the  chil¬ 
dren,  of  what  we  see  there.  If  we  observe  a  problem  with  the  children,  we  ask  a 
few  parents  to  come  along  and  help.  The  idea  is  that,  just  by  interacting  with 
the  children  in  a  common  space,  parents  start  to  help  each  other.  The  ones 
who  are  more  secure  help  parents  who  have  more  difficulty  but  in  an  informal, 
almost  casual,  way.  (Ahmed,  MVCO  chair) 

The  workplace  is  a  site  of  informal  encounters,  in  which  serious  work 
is  nevertheless  accomplished.  Informality  is  a  necessary  instrument  for  the 
volunteers’  work,  which  requires  them  to  go  along  with  spontaneous  occur¬ 
rences.  This  frame  entails  a  comprehensive,  holistic  understanding  of  what 
happens  inside  shared  spaces,  which  are  loci  for  informality  and  mutual 
support.  Inside  these  spaces,  problems,  often  arising  from  the  dynamics 
within  these  spaces,  can  come  to  the  surface  and  possibilities  for  resolution 
can  be  found.  The  image  of  the  workplace  was  sometimes  used  to  describe 
shared  spaces  inside  the  volunteer  organization,  but  it  was  also  used  to  refer 
to  the  neighborhood  as  a  whole.  In  addition  to  the  workplace,  another 
frequently  used  spatial  image  is  that  of  the  home.  Volunteers  also  often 
described  the  premises  of  the  MVCO  as  a  living  room  where  people  can 
have  a  cup  of  coffee  and  feel  at  home.  The  central  idea  of  the  home  metaphor 
is  that  informality  and  the  feeling  of  being  on  one’s  own  terrain  are  impor¬ 
tant  conditions  for  triggering  a  process  of  change  for  parents  and  children. 
Volunteers  also  repeatedly  used  the  kitchen  table  as  a  metaphor. 

The  most  important  things  we  do  are  not  so  much  the  formal  activities  we 
organize,  but  the  informal  talks  in  the  kitchen.  Other  organizations  in  this 
building  say  we  do  too  much  chatting  and  we’re  always  making  noise  in  the 
kitchen,  but  that  chatting  is  the  most  important  thing  we  do!  It  is  at  the  kitchen 


5.  The  term  “workplace”  ( werkplaats  in  Dutch)  signifies  a  place,  shop,  or  atelier  where 
people  work  together,  for  instance  in  manufacturing.  It  suggests  ideas  of  industrious  activity, 
perseverant  effort,  trying  out  techniques,  and  pursuing  concrete  results  (activities  which  are 
attributed  to  a  collective  of  people  of  the  neighborhood).  This  metaphor,  used  explicitly  by 
two  respondents  to  characterize  the  work  done  within  their  organizations,  nicely  conveys 
the  way  in  which  many  volunteers  talked  about  their  organizations. 
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table  that  it  all  happens,  really.  There,  all  the  problems  that  women  experience, 
but  never  talk  about,  pop  up  in  conversation.  (Amina,  MVCO  volunteer) 

The  idea  of  space  that  emerges  from  volunteers’  stories  is  comparable  to 
the  concept  of  safe  spaces  from  black  feminist  emancipation  movements 
(Collins  2000).  These  spaces  help  marginalized  individuals  feel  safe  enough 
to  help  each  other  construct  positive  images  of  themselves  that  contrast  with 
the  negative  images  produced  in  societal  discourses. 

If  cooperation  between  MVCOs  and  statutory  services  is  an  evolving  en¬ 
terprise  that  allows  for  linking  elements  of  different  frames,  the  two  frames 
described  above,  the  frame  of  access  and  the  frame  of  shared  spaces,  appear 
to  have  valuable  and  interesting  contrasts  and  resources  for  mutual  learn¬ 
ing.  However,  the  frames  are  also  constitutive  elements  of  long-standing 
tensions  between  the  two  fields.  In  the  following  section,  I  introduce  some 
ways  that  the  two  divergent  frames  produced  negative  consequences  in  mu¬ 
tual  interactions.  I  will  elaborate  on  the  tensions  that  emerged  in  the  Dis¬ 
cussion  section. 


CONTRASTING  EXPECTATIONS  REGARDING  COOPERATION 

The  normative  leaps  suggested  by  the  two  frames  prescribe  different  mod¬ 
els  of  cooperation.  In  the  frame  of  access,  the  metaphor  of  the  gap  indicates 
the  need  for  a  bridge.  Fruitful  cooperation  with  MVCOs  will  thus  consist  in 
their  acting  as  bridges  or  bridge  builders  who  can  connect  the  extensive 
system  of  professional  support  to  people  who  need  it  the  most.  The  frame 
of  access  story  naturally  flows  into  a  call  for  volunteers  to  capitalize  on 
their  contacts  and  relationships  with  their  communities.  The  other  aims 
and  activities  of  the  volunteer  organizations  are  not  directly  relevant  in  this 
frame;  their  position  in  the  community  is  of  the  most  value. 

The  most  important  thing  is  not  filling  the  courses;  it’s  reaching  the  people 
who  need  it  most,  that  they  find  their  way  to  us  before  problems  get  tough. 
Immigrant  organizations  reach  some  of  these  people  more  easily.  They  have 
the  trust  and  respect  of  their  community,  and  they  often  have  contact  with 
families  struggling  with  parenting  problems  or  insecurities.  (Elizabeth,  YFC 
manager) 

MVCOs  can  help  change  people’s  negative  images  of  professional  services  so 
that  they  begin  to  see  YFCs  not  just  as  places  to  take  parenting  courses  but  as 
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places  where  they  are  welcome  to  come  with  all  their  questions.  In  the 
access  frame,  this  is  the  most  valuable  contribution  MVCOs  can  make 
toward  solving  parenting  problems  in  their  neighborhood. 

A  very  different  normative  prescription  comes  from  the  workplace 
metaphor  of  the  frame  of  shared  spaces,  which  generates  the  expectation 
that  professionals  join  volunteers  within  the  safe  spaces  created  literally 
within  immigrant  organizations.  The  workplace  is  an  experimental  space  in 
which  people  work  together.  People  standing  outside  the  workplace  are 
observers.  Anyone  wanting  to  contribute  to  a  process  of  change  must  come 
inside  and  join  in.  This  suggests  that  practitioners  from  professional  agen¬ 
cies  should  come  inside  the  safe  spaces  created  by  MVCOs  and  start  help¬ 
ing  to  get  the  work  done.  Most  volunteer  respondents  considered  a  connec¬ 
tion  with  professional  expertise  in  parenting  support  as  potentially  valuable, 
but  they  viewed  the  idea  that  volunteers  should  act  as  bridges  to  connect 
parents  to  YFC  parenting  courses  as  misconceived.  The  YFC  did  not  count 
(at  least  not  yet)  as  a  safe  shared  space  for  parents. 

The  YFC  is  not  seen  by  mothers  as  a  place  of  their  own.  This  is  the  difference 
with  [name  of  her  organization].  The  YFC  is  a  place  where  you  go  for  com¬ 
pulsory  medical  controls  and  where  you  get  criticized  because  your  son  is 
overweight.  It  is  not  the  place  you  go  to  share  your  experience  as  a  mother 
with  others.  ...  So  I  simply  cannot  just  refer  them  to  the  YFC;  they  would 
feel  abandoned.  (Layla,  MVCO  chair) 

Although  both  professional  and  volunteer  respondents  stressed  the  im¬ 
portance  of  working  toward  cooperation,  deep-rooted  traces  of  skepticism 
and  distrust  appeared  in  the  answers  of  nearly  all  respondents.  The  inter¬ 
views  revealed  that  sporadic  contact  and  attempts  to  approach  each  other 
for  cooperation  mostly  reinforced  those  negative  feelings.  Thus,  the  frames 
that  structured  respondents’  perceptions  and  definitions  of  problems  also 
fueled  and  maintained  their  distrust  for  one  another  because  they  produced 
contrasting  expectations  concerning  appropriate  behavior. 

FEELINGS  OF  DISTRUST  AND  NEGATIVE  IMAGES 

A  number  of  volunteers  explained  that  they  were  upset  by  the  approaches 
of  professional  parenting  counselors,  which  they  experienced  as  quick  and 
instrumental.  At  most,  practitioners  dropped  by  the  MVCO  with  a  parent¬ 
ing  course  brochure  and  asked  volunteers  to  encourage  parents  to  attend 
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the  courses  without  showing  any  interest  in  what  the  MVCO  itself  was 
already  doing.  This  seemed  to  make  the  volunteers  feel  that  the  profes¬ 
sionals  were  more  concerned  with  attendance  for  their  courses  than  with 
actually  doing  something  for  parents  who  needed  their  support;  other¬ 
wise,  they  would  offer  their  expertise  and  knowledge  to  reinforce  the  work 
of  the  volunteers  who  were  able  to  leverage  informal  processes  to  achieve 
change. 

It  would  be  a  relief,  seriously,  if  a  professional  organization  would  ever  come 
to  me  and  say,  “Look,  we  are  paid  to  tackle  these  issues.  Let  us  help.  Let  us 
take  over  part  of  your  work.  Tell  us  how  we  can  help.”  But  that  has  not  been 
the  case.  I  got  the  feeling  she  just  wanted  to  fill  her  courses  and  she  needed 
my  help  to  contact  parents.  But  that  is  useless.  No  one  wants  to  go  there,  and 
there  is  a  reason  for  that.  ...  In  the  end,  the  real  work  will  fall  back  on  me 
again.  (Anna,  MVCO  chair) 

I  know  that,  in  Southeast,  professionals  have  problems  earning  the  trust 
of  families  they  could  and  should  help.  But  not  one  service  agency  has  ever 
approached  us  with  the  question,  “What’s  going  wrong  here?  Why  does  this 
family  misunderstand  us?”.  .  .  And  then  I  just  start  thinking,  “They  do  not 
really  want  the  problems  to  be  solved.”  Because  if  you  really  do,  you  use  all  the 
cards  you  have.  I  don’t  care  if  you  have  certain  performance  records  to  fulfill. 
That  means  you  are  missing  your  actual  aim.  (Azra,  MVCO  volunteer) 

As  these  quotes  illustrate,  in  the  actual  dynamics,  the  frame  of  shared 
spaces  contributed  to  the  construction  of  a  negative  image  of  the  profes¬ 
sional  organizations  that  attempt  to  make  contact  with  MVCOs.  Volunteers 
described  professional  organizations  as  selfish,  market- oriented,  and  inca¬ 
pable  of  seeing  the  importance  of  a  safe  space.  As  volunteers  perceived  them 
through  the  frame  of  shared  spaces,  professionals  expected  volunteer  orga¬ 
nizations  to  help  them  achieve  their  own  goals  even  though  the  volunteers 
were  already  overloaded  with  the  burden  of  delivering  the  support  that 
professionals  were  not  able  to  give  to  immigrant  families. 

What  we  do,  we  do  it  for  our  women,  not  for  the  [government]  institutes.  We 
think  it  is  necessary  to  create  these  spaces  for  them.  But  in  the  end  this  means 
that  we  are  the  ones  facing  the  problems  that  emerge. . . .  And  we  must  do  this 
for  nothing,  while  some  professional  gets  paid  to  sit  in  his  office.  I  can  do  it 
for  free,  for  some  time  ...  but  the  feeling  of  being  used  by  the  institutions  to 
reach  their  own  goals  is  too  much.  (Alice,  MVCO  chair) 
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This  instrumental  stance,  reproduced  in  the  frame  of  access,  seems  to 
foster  frustration  and  the  feeling  of  being  used  in  MVCO  volunteers.  Con¬ 
versely,  professionals,  reasoning  through  their  own  frame  of  access,  re¬ 
ported  feeling  bitterly  disappointed  by  volunteers’  reactions  to  their  at¬ 
tempts  to  work  together.  Professionals  who  contacted  MVCOs  did  so  with 
the  aim  of  reaching  actors  who  were  in  the  position  to  act  as  bridges  and 
who  had  the  information  necessary  for  that  role.  Professionals  seemed  to 
interpret  volunteers’  reluctance  to  refer  parents  to  their  services  as  a  self¬ 
ish  protection  of  their  own  realm  of  influence. 

The  most  important  thing  is  that  key  members  of  immigrant  organizations 
are  themselves  convinced  that  the  step  toward  us  is  not  too  big  to  take. 

And  that  they  convey  trust  in  us.  If  the  immigrant  organizations  themselves 
are  convinced  the  step  is  too  big,  the  step  remains  too  big.  (Suzanne, 

YFC  head) 

People  from  immigrant  organizations  have  a  better  view  on  who  needs  sup¬ 
port  in  their  community.  They  are  the  first  to  receive  signals  that  something  is 
wrong.  The  ideal  situation  is  that  someone  like  that  accompanies  the  one 
needing  advice  or  help  to  a  professional  service  agency.  But  I  don’t  think  this 
happens  that  often  actually. ...  I  get  the  feeling  that  what  they  actually  are  after 
is  doing  it  [the  parenting  support]  themselves.  (Lucy  professional  parenting 
counselor) 

To  professionals  employing  the  frame  of  access,  being  in  the  position  to 
act  as  bridges  and  preferring  not  to  fulfill  that  role  means  choosing  to 
keep  the  gap  in  place.  Since  the  gap  itself  was  often  conceived  in  terms  of 
ethnocultural  distance,  expressed  by  the  lack  of  integration  of  immigrant 
parents,  the  disillusionment  of  professionals  who  reached  out  to  MVCOs 
reinforced  their  perception  of  MVCOs  as  bastions  that  want  to  exert  their 
own  influence  on  members  of  their  community.  As  a  result,  professional 
respondents  often  pictured  volunteers  as  mirroring,  and  thus  reinforcing, 
the  distance  and  distrust  that  parents  have  toward  formal  services.  When 
asked  how  an  immigrant  organization  would  prove  itself  trustworthy,  a  pro¬ 
fessional  active  in  the  South  East  replied: 

The  proof  for  me  would  be  that  they  actually  refer  parents  to  the  YFC.  They 
say  they  do.  D  [an  MVCO  volunteer]  keeps  on  talking  about  the  fact  that  she’s 
doing  the  preliminary  work  that  is  necessary  to  lead  people  to  help.  But  I  must 
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be  honest,  I  have  not  seen  one  parent  who  has  come  here  and  said  that  he 
was  referred  by  her.  (Elizabeth,  YFC  manager) 

The  apparent  lack  of  help  can  make  some  professionals  question  whether 
cooperation  is  worthwhile.  Indeed,  Elizabeth  (quoted  above)  eventually  de¬ 
cided  to  stop  investing  time  in  making  contact  with  immigrant  organizations. 


IMMIGRANT  ORGANIZATIONS  ALIGNING  WITH  THE  FRAME 
OF  ACCESS  TO  LEGITIMIZE  THEIR  POSITION 

Although  the  frame  of  shared  spaces,  as  I  have  described  it,  captures  the 
way  in  which  volunteer  respondents  make  sense  of  their  work  and  jus¬ 
tify  their  expectations  toward  professionals,  volunteers  sometimes  align 
with  the  frame  of  access  when  they  are  explicitly  negotiating  their  position 
in  the  system  of  social  support  and  legitimizing  their  work  in  relation  to 
professional  services.  Many  volunteers  claimed  that  institutional  recog¬ 
nition  of  their  organizations  was  insufficient.  They  argued  that  the  mate¬ 
rial  importance  of  their  social  contributions  was  not  adequately  matched 
by  institutional  support,  describing  their  function  as  bridge  builders  who 
could  close  the  gap  between  professional  services’  offerings  and  parents’ 
demands.  They  claimed  that  policy  makers  should  value  their  work  and 
deem  it  just  as  important  as  that  of  the  formally  recognized  parenting 
support  services.  This  idea  appeared  sporadically  in  interviews  with  volun¬ 
teers,  but  two  respondents  particularly  emphasized  it,  both  in  interviews 
and  in  observations  of  their  interactions  with  professionals.  These  respon¬ 
dents  were  intensely  concerned  about  the  continuity  of  their  organiza¬ 
tions,  which  they  would  have  liked  to  turn  into  government-funded  ser¬ 
vice  suppliers.  They  described  their  organizations  as  “indispensable  links” 
between  existing  services  and  parents  who  are  not  able  to  find  their  way 
to  these  services  alone  due  to  different  kinds  of  cultural  barriers  and 
insecurities. 

It  is  actually  strange  that  a  role  as  important  as  ours  is  left  to  the  spontaneous 
initiative  of  volunteer  organizations.  It  is  organizations  like  ours  that  can  lower 
the  barrier  for  parents  who  need  help. .  . .  People  from  Ghana  are  not  used  to 
sharing  problems  with  others.  They  fear  that  their  story  will  become  known  by 
others.  It  is  difficult  even  for  me  to  get  them  to  talk  about  it.  So  you  really  have 
to  win  their  trust  and  then  take  them  by  the  hand  to  professional  services.  This 
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is  crucial  work — prework — that  is  needed  before  professional  counseling  can 
be  accepted.  (Alice,  MVCO  chair) 

In  aligning  with  the  frame  of  access,  these  respondents  reproduced  the 
image  of  parents  being  limited  by  their  cultural  backgrounds,  which  also 
appeared  in  the  narratives  of  professionals.  However,  from  the  observations 
and  interviews,  it  appeared  that,  even  though  they  reached  many  parents 
who  they  perceived  as  being  marginalized,  these  volunteer  organizations 
struggled  to  actually  refer  parents  to  professional  services  due  to  what 
they  described  as  a  dependence  relationship  that  had  developed  between 
parents  and  volunteers. 

I  tried  to  back  off  at  some  point  and  convince  him  [a  Ghanaian  father 
needing  help]  that  P  [professional  counselor]  could  help  him  further.  But 
the  point  is  also  that,  in  our  culture,  older  people  do  not  accept  advice  from 
younger  people,  so  that  makes  it  very  difficult  for  him.  He  thinks,  “You  could  be 
my  daughter  and  you’re  supposed  to  tell  me  how  to  handle  problems  with 
my  kids?”  (Danielle,  MVCO  volunteer) 

Volunteers  talked  of  their  function  as  bridge  builders  but  seemed  to  fail  to 
channel  parents  to  professional  counselors,  which  appears  to  have  greatly 
fueled  professionals’  distrust.  Professionals  depicted  these  volunteers  as 
saying  one  thing  and  doing  another,  or  as  having  a  double  agenda. 


DISCUSSION 

I  describe  two  distinct  frames  that  volunteers  and  professionals  used  to 
conceptualize  how  immigrant  parents  should  be  supported.  The  frame  of 
access  professionals  used  emphasizes  the  barriers  that  obstruct  professional 
counseling  and  coaching  of  parents  in  need  of  support.  In  contrast,  the 
frame  of  shared  spaces  volunteers  used  emphasizes  spaces  for  empower¬ 
ment  in  which  community  members  can  be  helped  to  understand  their 
position  in  society,  including  their  role  as  parents,  and  can  come  to  see  both 
existing  difficulties  and  possibilities  for  change.  The  dominance  of  the  frame 
of  access  in  the  professional  field  is  not  surprising,  since  this  frame  places 
importance  on  expert  knowledge  and  the  general  availability  of  government- 
financed  support.  The  frame  of  access  values  principles  of  equality  and  state 
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involvement  in  the  well-being  of  citizens  established  in  the  welfare  state, 
whereas  the  frame  of  shared  spaces  reflects  values  that  have  more  in 
common  with  an  emancipatory  discourse  (a  discourse  in  which  emanci¬ 
pation  is  central). 


FRAME  DIVERGENCE  AS  A  RESOURCE 
FOR  INNOVATIVE  SOLUTIONS 

A  few  different  aspects  should  be  considered  when  evaluating  the  extent 
to  which  frame  divergence  can  be  seen  as  a  potential  resource  benefiting 
cooperative  efforts.  First,  it  is  important  to  consider  the  relevance  of  the 
frame  of  shared  spaces  in  the  current  policy  context,  in  this  case,  of  the 
Netherlands’  new  policy  for  social  services.  The  aims  of  recent  develop¬ 
ments  in  youth  care  and  parenting  support  policies,  as  well  as  general 
developments  in  Dutch  social  policy,  are  in  tune  with  the  values  of  the  frame 
of  shared  spaces.  The  new  policy  encourages  citizens  to  be  more  actively  and 
consciously  involved  in  their  own  well-being.  This  concerns  not  just  in¬ 
dividual  parents,  but  the  social  environment  around  families  and  within 
neighborhoods.  The  new  policy  aims  to  reduce  dependence  on  intensive 
forms  of  professional  help  and  state  support  while  at  the  same  time  strength¬ 
ening  the  pedagogic  environment  in  which  children  grow  up  so  that  major 
problems  are  prevented  from  developing. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  draw  parallels  between  the  frame  of  shared  spaces, 
as  described  above,  and  the  pedagogical  ideas  that  greatly  contributed  to  the 
conceptual  framework  of  this  new  policy.  For  instance,  the  shared  spaces 
perspective  is  in  tune  with  the  idea  that  tackling  youth-related  problems 
requires  a  shift  in  focus  from  what  happens  behind  the  front  door  to  what 
happens  outside  the  front  door,  focusing  on  the  neighborhood  and  on  the 
social  relations  within  what  Micha  De  Winter  calls  the  educative  civil  so¬ 
ciety  (De  Winter  2012).  Similarly,  it  is  in  harmony  with  claims  that  medical 
pedagogic  or  educational  psychology  perspectives  on  child-rearing  problems 
should  be  replaced  by  sociopedagogic  views  that  normalize  parenting  diffi¬ 
culties  (Hermanns  2009). 

If  cooperation  between  MVCOs  and  professional  services  is  an  evolv¬ 
ing  enterprise  that  allows  for  linking  elements  of  different  frames,  the  two 
frames  appear  to  have  valuable  contrasts  and  resources  for  mutual  learning. 
Thus,  it  seems  likely  that  processes  of  re  framing  in  action  (in  the  context 
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of  concrete  cooperative  settings  between  the  two  fields),  as  described  by 
Schon  and  Rein,  could  produce  fruitful  perspectives  by  connecting  the  frame 
of  professionals,  centered  on  equal  rights  to  access,  with  the  frame  of  volun¬ 
teers,  focusing  on  citizen  empowerment.  The  notions  of  safe  spaces  and  the 
workplace  metaphor  express  a  bottom-up  understanding  of  activation,  em¬ 
bodied  in  the  everyday  practice  of  MVCOs,  that  could  provide  one  form  of 
practical  fulfillment  of  the  citizen  activation  and  mutual  support  called  for 
by  this  new  policy. 

Frame  divergence  is  also  an  expression  of  the  value  of  having  a  diversity 
of  practices  and  expertise.  In  line  with  what  Schdn  and  Rein  term  a  hopeful 
perspective,6  concrete  cooperative  projects  in  which  actors  reflect  on  frame 
differences  would  offer  opportunities  for  cogeneration  of  a  common  frame 
of  action  that  is  adapted  throughout  the  process.  While  professionals  could 
become  familiar  with  the  daily  MVCO  practices  that  embody  aspects  of  the 
new  policy  vision,  volunteers  could  incorporate  professional  pedagogic 
expertise.  They  may  even  begin  to  see  professional  expertise  as  a  useful  tool 
for  their  emancipatory  objectives  if  empowerment  programs  were  reframed 
to  help  immigrant  parents  feel  welcome  and  safe  at  their  local  YFCs.  The  * 
new  framing  of  the  problem  could  then  be  considered  a  possible  resource 
for  innovation,  making  cooperation  between  professionals  and  volunteers 
all  the  more  valuable. 

However,  in  this  study,  frame  divergence  only  adds  value  on  a  concep¬ 
tual,  abstract  level.  In  practice,  actors  employed  frames  to  solidify  their 
positions  toward  each  other.  Thus,  the  frame  divergence  itself  played  a 
pivotal  role  in  structuring  and  fueling  conflict  between  professionals  and 
volunteers.  The  two  groups’  different  ways  of  conceptualizing  the  parenting 
issue  could  have  functioned  as  a  resource,  but  since  the  actors  were  directly 
involved  in  the  solutions  that  the  different  generative  metaphors  projected, 
the  frames  led  to  opposing  expectations  of  cooperative  behavior.  Moreover, 
my  findings  show  that  this  happened  in  a  context  of  relations  characterized 
by  tension,  power  struggles,  and  inequality,  which  cannot  be  ignored.  This 
reinforces  the  claims  of  critics  who  are  skeptical  of  Habermas-inspired  ideas 

6.  Schon  and  Rein  (1994)  draw  on  Albert  Hirschman’s  bias  toward  hope.  Hirschman’s 
work  on  disparate  areas  is  permeated  by  the  conviction  that,  despite  the  complexity  of 
human  institutions  and  their  development,  “societal  development  and  institutional  reform 
may  be  deliberately  pursued  through  the  exercise  of  human  reason”  (quoted  in  Schon  and 
Rein  1994,  55).  He  stresses  how  difficulties  and  tensions  in  disparate  social  realities  can 
function  as  stimuli  for  collective  learning. 
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of  cross-frame  communication,  such  as  Schon  and  Rein’s,  that  postulate  the 
possibility  of  power- free  interactions. 


CONFLICT  AND  TENSION 

At  least  two  profound  tensions  emerge  from  the  data.  First,  through  the  use 
of  the  different  frames,  professional  and  volunteer  actors  in  this  study 
negotiate  boundaries  between  different  fields,  including  responsibilities, 
areas  of  competence,  and  expertise  that  belong  to  these  fields.  On  one  side 
is  the  formal  system  of  parenting  support  and  youth  care  in  the  Nether¬ 
lands,  which  is  characterized  by  strong  professionalism  combined,  in  re¬ 
cent  decades,  with  rising  demands  for  public  accountability  and  perfor¬ 
mance.  On  the  other  side  is  the  field  of  MVCO  volunteers  who,  through  the 
frame  of  shared  spaces,  construct  the  informality  that  characterizes  their 
work  as  an  ideal  ground  for  providing  informal  and  formal  parenting  sup¬ 
port.  This  frame  disrupts  the  institutionalized  primacy  of  professional  sup¬ 
port,  constructing  parenting  support  as  something  that  actually  belongs 
more  in  the  sphere  of  community  relations. 

This  perspective  is  confined  to  the  circle  of  MVCOs,  and  their  views  are 
hardly  heard  in  the  debate  on  cooperation  between  informal  support  and 
professional  services.  As  mentioned  previously,  the  frame  of  shared  spaces 
shares  striking  commonalities  with  the  general  ideals  of  the  policy  transfor¬ 
mation.  However,  when  the  subject  is  specifically  immigrant  families  and 
the  role  of  the  MVCOs,  the  frame  of  access  defines  that  role  in  the  eyes  of 
public  managers,  professionals,  and  local  policy  makers  who  have  secure 
positions  and  audible  voices  in  the  system  and  its  ongoing  transformation. 
In  contrast,  MVCO  chairs  have  a  fragile  position  with  low  authority  and 
financial  security.  The  volunteers  in  this  study  who  explicitly  tried  to  secure 
a  position  for  themselves  in  the  system  ended  up  aligning  with  the  dominant 
frame  of  access.  They  pictured  themselves  as  bridges  and  defined  their  role 
as  an  indispensable  element  of  service  delivery  within  the  institutional 
system  of  support. 

However,  in  aligning  with  the  frame  of  access,  these  volunteers  also  dis¬ 
tanced  themselves  from  their  emancipatory  aims  by  reproducing  disempow- 
ering  images  of  the  immigrant  families  involved.  Although  the  concept  of 
access  appears  to  suggest  an  effort  toward  more  equality  in  the  use  of  col¬ 
lective  provisions,  the  frame  of  access,  as  employed  by  respondents,  pushes 
all  of  the  responsibility  for  change  onto  the  shoulders  of  immigrant  families. 
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Respondents  using  this  frame  described  the  metaphorical  gap  in  a  way  that 
referred  exclusively  to  limitations  of  the  families,  who  in  the  frame  of  access 
are  constructed  as  problematic  actors.  The  frame  of  access  is  thus  centered 
on  the  belief  that  immigrant  families  lack  the  necessary  ability  to  cross  the 
threshold,  mostly  as  a  result  of  their  sociocultural  background. 

This  issue  relates  to  the  second  tension  emerging  from  the  interplay  of 
the  two  frames  in  interactions  between  the  actors  studied:  the  position  of 
immigrants  and  immigrant  organizations  in  Dutch  society  and  the  opposi¬ 
tion  between  immigrants  and  nonimmigrants.  Recent  data  show  that,  in  the 
pedagogic  realm,  immigrant-based  volunteer  organizations  have  less  coop¬ 
eration  with  professional  services  than  do  native-based  volunteer  organiza¬ 
tions  (Van  der  Klein,  Mak,  and  Van  der  Gaag2011).  As  Nicole  Brenninkmeier 
and  Halleh  Ghorashi  illustrate  (2009),  MVCOs  occupy  a  somewhat  para¬ 
doxical  position  in  the  Dutch  welfare  system.  While  immigrant  organiza¬ 
tions  see  themselves  as  agents  of  change  and  are  often  identified  as  key 
actors  when  it  comes  to  issues  related  to  emancipation,  government  agen¬ 
cies  often  treat  them  as  mere  executors  and  translators  of  government 
policy  (Brenninkmeier  and  Ghorashi  2009). 

Policy  makers  expect  MVCOs  to  reproduce  hegemonic  discourses  that 
are  at  odds  with  the  emancipatory  changes  they  work  to  promote  in  their 
communities.  These  discourses  construct  immigrants  as  a  problematic  cat¬ 
egory:  a  group  characterized  by  socioeconomic  arrears  that  should  be  better 
incorporated  into  the  professional  system  rather  than  being  allowed  to 
cultivate  difference  through  collective  processes.  This  is  reflected  in  the 
assumptions  of  the  dominant  integration  discourse  that,  since  the  1990s,  has 
linked  improving  the  socioeconomic  position  of  immigrants  through  inte¬ 
gration  into  Dutch  norms  and  values  in  a  way  that  distances  immigrants 
from  their  own  cultural  values.  This  has  created  a  blind  spot  in  Dutch  policy 
discourse  regarding  the  potential  role  of  MVCOs  in  promoting  cultural 
awareness  and  equality  by  giving  space  to  perspectives  from  the  margins 
(Ponzoni  2014).  The  dominant  thinking,  which  focuses  on  cultural  unifor¬ 
mity,  exacerbates  the  conflict  between  the  fields  because  it  puts  the  onus 
on  MVCOs  to  embrace  the  expectations  of  professionals  as  a  test  of  loyalty 
to  Dutch  norms  and  values  (Brenninkmeier  and  Ghorashi  2009).  The  con¬ 
struction  of  MVCOs  as  actors  whose  loyalty  must  be  tested  is  reproduced 
and  sustained  through  the  frame  of  access  employed  by  those  in  the  pro¬ 
fessional  field.  In  this  sense,  as  long  as  immigrant  organizations  are  as¬ 
sessed  by  whether  they  propagate  Dutch  values  or  nourish  difference  by 
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promoting  the  cultural  values  of  immigrant  communities,  it  is  unlikely  that 
the  frame  of  shared  spaces  will  be  recognized  as  embodying  the  values  that 
can  inform  transformation. 


CONCLUSION 

The  question  of  whether  frame  divergence  can  be  seen  as  a  positive  re¬ 
source  can  be  answered  in  both  the  positive  and  the  negative.  Indeed,  on  a 
purely  conceptual  and  analytical  level,  the  two  frames  employed  by  the 
volunteers  and  professionals  present  beneficial  differences.  The  variety  of 
ideas,  norms,  worldviews,  and  expert  knowledge  embedded  in  them  implies 
a  potential  for  crafting  innovative  solutions.  However,  the  realization  of  such 
solutions  through  a  process  of  refr aming  seems  unlikely  in  the  context  of 
this  study. 

The  frame  divergence  regarding  parenting  support  for  distanced  im¬ 
migrant  families  is  embedded  in  a  complex  discursive  field  that  sustains 
inequality,  reproduces  underlying  tensions,  and  prevents  recognition  of  the 
frame  of  shared  spaces  as  a  source  for  innovation.  Moreover,  the  frame  di¬ 
vergence  fuels  mutual  distrust  and  conflict,  making  the  necessary  conditions 
for  frame  reflection  and  innovative  reframing  difficult  to  attain.  Indeed,  the 
controversy  over  parenting  support  for  Amsterdam’s  immigrant  communi¬ 
ties  is  not  simply  a  conflict  of  values  rooted  in  different  types  of  intellectual 
and  experiential  knowledge  but  a  conflict  concerning  loyalty,  respective 
competencies  and  responsibilities,  and  legitimacy.  It  is  a  conflict  between 
parties  with  highly  unequal  power  relations  that  does  not  easily  allow  for 
mutual  understanding. 

In  this  context,  the  actual  interactions  informed  by  the  frame  divergence 
do  not  simply  result  in  dialogues  of  the  deaf;  they  affect  a  dynamic  of  in¬ 
teraction,  rooted  in  profound  tensions  and  patterns  of  inequality,  which 
produces  and  reinforces  distrust.  In  such  a  setting,  processes  of  reframing 
are  difficult  to  imagine,  as  are  the  conditions  of  openness,  empathy,  rational¬ 
ity,  and  trust  that  Schon  and  Rein  prescribe  as  necessary  for  frame  reflection. 
In  this  case,  neglecting  the  ways  which  power  struggles  and  inequality  in¬ 
form  relations,  as  indicated  by  critics  of  Habermas  such  as  Bent  Flyvbjerg 
(1998)  and  Jean  Hillier  (2003),  appears  to  be  a  limitation  of  frame  reflection 
and  reframing. 

This  drawback  does  not  mean  that  reaching  solutions  through  frame 
reflection  and  reframing  is  impossible,  that  these  two  processes  cannot 
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function  as  a  strong  basis  of  cooperation  in  specific  cases.  However,  this 
study  suggests  that,  in  order  to  be  successful,  these  processes  may  have 
to  involve  reflection  on  the  societal  positions  of  the  actors  involved,  with 
specific  attention  to  power  differences.  Coming  to  terms  with  frame  diver¬ 
gence  and  the  mutual  distrust  it  produces  will  entail  tackling  reciprocal 
tensions  and  relations  that  transcend  the  communicative  setting  itself,  as 
well  as  taking  into  account  the  broader  discursive  context  that  informs  the 
image  and  social  role  of  immigrant  organizations. 
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abstract  The  Child  and  Adult  Care  Food  Program  (CACFP)  provides  cash  re¬ 
imbursement  to  family  day  care,  child-care  centers,  homeless  shelters,  and  after- 
school  programs  for  meals  and  snacks  served  to  children.  Despite  young  children's 
known  vulnerability  to  fluctuations  in  nutritional  intake,  prior  literature  has  largely  ne¬ 
glected  the  contributions  of  the  CACFP  to  reducing  household  food  insecurity.  Using 
data  from  the  Early  Childhood  Longitudinal  Study-Birth  Cohort  (ECLS-B),  we  exam¬ 
ine  the  association  between  CACFP  provider  participation  and  food  insecurity,  con¬ 
trolling  for  the  nonrandom  selection  process  into  child-care  centers  that  participate 
in  CACFP.  We  find  that  accessing  child  care  through  providers  that  participate  in 
the  CACFP  results  in  a  small  reduction  in  the  risk  of  household  food  insecurity.  Given 
the  known  cognitive  and  health  consequences  associated  with  food  insecurity  dur¬ 
ing  early  childhood,  our  results  indicate  the  importance  of  improving  access  to  the 
CACFP. 

INTRODUCTION 

High  rates  of  food  insecurity  are  a  significant  problem  in  the  United  States. 
Current  estimates  show  that  almost  49  million  people  live  in  food-insecure 
households,  meaning  that  at  some  time  during  the  previous  year  they  were 
unable  to  acquire  enough  food  or  were  uncertain  of  having  enough  food  to 
meet  their  basic  needs  due  to  inadequate  household  resources  (Coleman- 
Jensen,  Nord,  and  Singh  2013).  Rates  of  food  insecurity  are  substantially 
higher  among  those  in  households  with  incomes  below  the  poverty  line 
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(40.9  percent)  and  in  households  with  children  headed  by  single  women 
(35.4  percent).  Levels  of  food  insecurity  increased  across  US  households  in 
2008  as  a  result  of  the  Great  Recession,  rising  from  around  11  percent  from 
2005-6  to  the  measured  high  of  approximately  14.5  percent  in  2008,  where 
it  remains  essentially  unchanged  as  of  the  2012  estimate.  In  recognition  of 
the  magnitude  of  the  social  problem  food  insecurity  presents,  Congress 
passed  the  Healthy,  Hunger- Free  Kids  Act  of  2010  to  improve  the  function¬ 
ing  and  reach  of  child  nutrition  programs. 

From  a  developmental  perspective,  prior  literature  shows  that  food 
insecurity  has  cumulative  effects  at  different  stages  of  development,  begin¬ 
ning  in  the  prenatal  period  (Morgane  et  al.  1993;  Duncan,  Brooks-Gunn,  and 
Klebanov  1994;  Pollit  1994;  Scholl  and  Johnson  2000;  Bhattacharya,  Currie, 
and  Haider  2004;  Cook  and  Frank  2008).  For  infants,  hunger  has  negative 
effects  during  the  period  of  neurodevelopment.  Controlled  experiments 
with  animals  suggest  that  hunger  results  in  irreversible  damage  to  brain 
development,  such  as  that  associated  with  the  insulation  of  neural  fibers 
(Yaqub  2002).  A  lack  of  nutritional  intake  during  the  first  2  years  of  life 
can  lead  to  increased  susceptibility  to  infections,  slowed  cognitive  devel-  * 
opment  and  physical  growth,  increased  susceptibility  to  chronic  diseases, 
and  a  higher  risk  of  delivering  low-birth  weight  babies.  Other  non-health- 
related  problems  include  reduced  school  performance,  increased  school 
dropout  rates,  and  reduced  productivity  during  adulthood  (Hoddinott  et  al. 
2008). 

Prior  literature  has  largely  neglected  the  contributions  of  the  Child  and 
Adult  Care  Food  Program  (CACFP)  to  alleviating  household  food  insecu¬ 
rity.  Two  studies  that  evaluate  the  relationship  between  participation  in  the 
CACFP  and  child  and  household  food  insecurity  find  no  effect  (Gordon  et  al. 
2010;  Korenman  et  al.  2012),  which  is  surprising  given  the  influence  that  nu¬ 
tritional  inadequacy  can  have  on  early  developmental  processes.  We  explain 
the  CACFP  in  detail  and  review  prior  research  examining  CACFP  participa¬ 
tion.  Then  we  describe  our  data  and  methods  for  each  of  our  research  ques¬ 
tions.  Using  data  from  the  Early  Childhood  Longitudinal  Study-Birth  Co¬ 
hort  (ECLS-B),  we  examine  the  association  between  CACFP  provider 
participation  and  food  insecurity  status.  After  presenting  our  findings,  we 
discuss  their  limitations  and  implications  for  state-level  participation  in  the 
CACFP  and  the  reauthorization  of  the  Healthy,  Hunger-Free  Kids  Act 
of  2010. 
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BACKGROUND  AND  LITERATURE  REVIEW 

THE  CHILD  AND  ADULT  CARE  FOOD  PROGRAM  (CACFP) 

The  CACFP  provides  cash  reimbursement  to  home-based  child-care  pro¬ 
grams,  child-care  centers,  homeless  shelters,  and  after-school  programs  for 
meals  and  snacks  served  to  children.  While  both  adults  and  school-aged 
children  are  eligible,  the  large  majority  of  the  program’s  funding  is  directed 
toward  younger  children.  In  2012,  3.4  million  children  received  meals  and 
snacks  in  an  average  day  (vs.  112,000  adults).  Except  in  special  circum¬ 
stances,  children  older  than  age  12  are  not  eligible  to  participate.  Overall, 
participation  is  on  the  level  of  the  Summer  Food  Service  Program  and  is 
dwarfed  by  participation  in  the  National  School  Lunch  Program,  which  had 
31.7  million  participants  in  2010  (USDA  2012). 

Figure  1  shows  the  number  of  meals  served  in  child-care  centers  and 
home-based  child-care  programs.  From  1969  to  1976,  meals  were  served 
only  in  centers,  and  the  number  of  meals  served  increased  sharply  across 
this  time  period.  However,  after  meals  in  homes  were  introduced,  the 
number  of  meals  served  in  homes  increased  more  rapidly  than  the  number 


figure  1.  Total  meals  served  in  homes  and  centers,  1969-2010.  A  color  version  of  this  figure 
is  available  online. 
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served  in  centers,  and  in  1990  more  home  meals  were  served  than  center 
meals.  In  1997,  however,  more  meals  were  served  in  centers  than  in  homes. 
Since  then,  the  number  of  meals  served  in  centers  has  continued  to  grow, 
while  the  number  of  meals  served  in  homes  has  steadily  decreased  (USDA 
2013).  Unlike  other  countercyclical  nutrition  programs,  such  as  the  Sup¬ 
plemental  Nutrition  Assistance  Program  (SNAP),  CACFP  participation  has 
increased  steadily  over  time  due  to  program  expansion  even  when  the 
economy  has  been  strong  (Hanson  and  Oliveira  2012).  In  fiscal  year  2010, 
3.3  million  children  participated  through  52,000  child-care  centers  and 
137,000  home-based  child-care  programs  (Food  Research  and  Action  Cen¬ 
ter  2012). 

Participation  in  the  CACFP  is  open  to  most  child-care  providers  and  all 
children,  but  reimbursement  rates  vary  depending  on  the  type  and  auspice 
of  care  (e.g.,  center-based  vs.  home-based,  if  licensed  and  for-profit  or  not), 
the  income  level  of  the  neighborhood,  and  the  income  of  the  children’s 
households.  In  child-care  centers,  a  reimbursement  scheme  parallel  to  that 
of  the  National  School  Lunch  Program  is  used,  wherein  meals  and  snacks 
served  are  reimbursed  at  three  payment  levels  tied  to  the  family  income  of 
the  children  (sometimes  termed  “free,”  “reduced  price,”  and  “full  price”).1 
For  home-based  child-care  providers,  there  are  two  levels  of  reimbursement 
that  are  determined  by  a  mix  of  factors  including  neighborhood,  provider, 
and  family  income.  Children  are  eligible  for  CACFP  participation  if  they 
reside  in  households  with  income  below  185  percent  of  the  federal  poverty 
line  or  if  they  are  part  of  a  household  that  receives  SNAP  or  Temporary 
Assistance  for  Needy  Families  (TANF). 

CACFP  STUDIES 

Previous  research  on  the  CACFP  has  focused  on  modeling  participation  in 
the  CACFP  at  the  provider  level  (Kapur,  Kilburn,  and  Fair  1999)  and  child 
level  (Gordon  et  al.  2010).  Poor  children  who  reside  in  low-income  areas  are 
more  likely  to  participate  than  poor  children  in  wealthier  areas  and  children 
from  low-income  households  who  spend  more  time  in  child  care.  Providers 
are  more  likely  to  participate  if  they  have  larger  enrollments;  are  licensed, 


1.  Current  per-child,  per-day  reimbursement  rates  for  centers  in  FY2013  for  breakfast, 
lunch,  or  supper  and  one  snack  are  $0.63  for  nonqualifying  children,  $4.21  for  children  who 
qualify  for  reduced  price,  and  $5.31  for  children  who  qualify  for  free  meals  (USDA  2013). 
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accredited,  and  not-for-profit;  are  Head  Start  programs;  and  serve  partici¬ 
pants  who  are  categorically  eligible  to  participate  in  the  CACFP  (Gordon 
et  al.  2010).  Significant  variation  in  participation  among  eligible  providers 
also  exists  by  state  (Kapur  et  al.  1999).  Recent  efforts  have  focused  on  iden¬ 
tifying  the  barriers  to  serving  healthy  foods  in  CACFP-participating  child¬ 
care  settings  (Institute  of  Medicine  2011,  2012). 

Rachel  Gordon  and  colleagues  (2010)  and  Sanders  Korenman  and  col¬ 
leagues  (2012)  explore  the  child  nutrition  correlates  of  participation  in  the 
CACFP  and  hypothesize  that  CACFP  participation  should  be  associated 
with  declines  in  food  insecurity  and  greater  consumption  of  healthy  foods. 
Among  a  sample  of  low-income  4-year-olds  enrolled  at  non-Head  Start 
child-care  centers,  Gordon  and  colleagues  find  that  children  who  partici¬ 
pate  in  the  CACFP  are  more  likely  to  consume  milk,  vegetables,  and  fruit 
and  are  less  likely  to  be  underweight.  Gordon  and  colleagues  report  no 
association  between  CACFP  participation  and  child  obesity  or  food  insecu¬ 
rity  status  at  the  child  or  household  level.  A  significant  limitation  of  this 
study  is  that  the  models  estimated  do  not  control  for  the  nonrandom  se¬ 
lection  process  into  a  CACFP-participating  child-care  center.  Given  that  this 
study  identifies  a  number  of  individual-  and  provider-level  factors  that  dif¬ 
fer  systematically  between  CACFP  participants  and  nonparticipants,  this  is 
a  noteworthy  omission  that  may  bias  their  findings,  and  this  is  something 
we  will  attempt  to  explore.  Gordon  and  colleagues’  study  (2010)  is  also  lim¬ 
ited  because  they  examine  CACFP  participation  only  among  low-income 
children  who  attend  child-care  centers  even  though  many  participants  ac¬ 
cess  CACFP-reimbursed  meals  through  home-based  child  care  and  Head 
Start.  Additionally,  because  the  CACFP  provides  a  direct  subsidy  to  pro¬ 
grams,  all  children  and  families  affiliated  with  the  program  may  benefit  from 
CACFP-reimbursed  meals  and  nutritional  guidelines,  regardless  of  their  in¬ 
come  level. 

Korenman  and  colleagues  (2012)  address  some  of  these  limitations  by 
extending  their  analysis  to  include  children  in  both  Head  Start  and  non- 
Head  Start  center  care.  However,  they  continue  to  exclude  from  their  anal¬ 
ysis  children  in  home-based  child-care  programs  that  are  also  eligible  to 
participate  in  the  CACFP.  More  important,  Korenman  and  colleagues  use  a 
nonstandard  definition  of  food  insecurity  in  which  households  that  endorse 
any  of  the  18  items  in  the  Core  Food  Security  Module  are  considered  to  be 
food  insecure,  instead  of  using  the  standard  cut-off  of  three  endorsed  items. 
As  a  consequence,  their  findings  are  not  comparable  with  others  in  the  lit- 
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erature.  Additionally,  they  attempt  to  deal  with  the  selection  bias  into  the 
CACFP  participation  by  using  inverse  propensity  weighting,  which  only  con¬ 
trols  for  selection  on  observable  characteristics,  leaving  the  bias  from  selec¬ 
tion  on  unobservable  characteristics  present  in  their  results.  We  address 
these  limitations  in  our  study  by  estimating  effects  of  provider  participation 
in  the  CACFP  on  the  full  sample  of  children  participating  in  center-based, 
Head  Start,  and  home-based  child  care  programs  using  standard  measures 
of  food  insecurity  and  instrumental  variable  models  that  control  for  selec¬ 
tion  bias  on  both  observable  and  unobservable  factors  related  to  CACFP 
participation. 


RELEVANT  NON-CACFP  STUDIES 

While  studies  of  the  relationship  between  CACFP  participation  and  child 
outcomes  are  scarce,  evaluations  of  the  WIC  (Women,  Infant,  and  Chil¬ 
dren)  Program  and  the  Food  Stamp  Program  provide  some  guidance  be¬ 
cause  all  three  programs  are  designed  to  improve  access  to  nutritious  food 
and  must  address  the  methodological  issue  of  selection  bias  into  program 
participation.  That  is,  households  that  choose  to  participate  in  programs  that 
offer  nutritional  benefits  are  often  different  from  similarly  eligible  house¬ 
holds  that  choose  not  to  participate,  and  these  differences  are  often  unob¬ 
servable  when  using  survey  data  sets.  Using  a  variety  of  methodological 
techniques  to  address  selection  bias,  several  studies  have  demonstrated  that 
WIC  recipients  benefit  from  participation  across  a  range  of  outcomes,  be¬ 
ginning  with  pregnancy  and  birth  outcomes,  improved  iron  status  among 
preschoolers,  lowered  prevalence  of  iron-deficiency  anemia  among  young 
children,  and  reduced  levels  of  household  food  insecurity  and  food  insecu¬ 
rity  with  hunger  (Kennedy  et  al.  1982;  Bitler  and  Currie  2005;  Bitler, 
Gundersen,  and  Marquis  2005;  Lee,  Mackey-Bilaver,  and  Chin  2006;  Cook 
and  Frank  2008;  Mathews  et  al.  2010;  Metallinos-Katsaras  et  al.  2010). 

Several  studies  have  examined  the  relationship  between  food  insecurity 
and  participation  in  the  Food  Stamp  Program.  A  rigorous  study  that  con¬ 
trolled  for  endogeneity  of  Food  Stamp  Program  participation  with  an  in¬ 
strumental  variable  approach  finds  that  participation  in  the  Food  Stamp 
Program  reduced  the  severity  of  food  insecurity  (Yen  et  al.  2008).  Similarly, 
using  logistic  regression,  John  Cook  and  Deborah  Frank  (2008)  report  that 
receipt  of  food  stamps  reduced  negative  child  health  consequences,  includ¬ 
ing  hospitalization,  among  food-insecure  families  and  led  to  a  25  percent 
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reduction  in  the  likelihood  of  household  food  insecurity.  However,  issues 
with  selection  bias  in  food  stamp  receipt  and  measurement  error  in  reports 
of  program  participation  have  created  identification  problems  in  evaluating 
the  treatment  effect  of  food  stamps  (Gibson-Davis  and  Foster  2006;  Gun- 
dersen,  Joliffe,  and  Tiehan  2009;  Gundersen  and  Kreider  2009;  Kreider  et  al. 
2009;  Gundersen,  Kreider,  and  Pepper  2011). 

Drawing  upon  the  prior  research  indicating  positive  effects  of  participa¬ 
tion  in  WIC  and  the  Food  Stamp  Program,  we  explore  the  contribution  of 
the  CACFP  to  household  food  insecurity  status.  We  use  instrumental  vari¬ 
able  methods  to  address  issues  of  selection  into  CACFP-participating  child¬ 
care  programs,  including  child-care  centers,  Head  Start,  and  home-based 
child-care  programs.  More  specifically,  we  estimate  the  direct  effect  of 
provider  participation  in  the  CACFP  on  household  food  insecurity  status 
for  families  at  all  income  levels. 


DATA  AND  METHOD 

Our  data  come  from  the  Early  Childhood  Longitudinal  Study-Birth  Cohort 
(ECLS-B).  The  ECLS-B  includes  a  nationally  representative  sample  of 
children  born  in  2001  and  uses  a  multi-reporter,  multi-method  design  to 
gather  extensive  information  about  children’s  home  and  educational  ex¬ 
periences,  including  child  care,  from  birth  through  kindergarten  entry. 
About  10,700  parents  and  children  participated  at  the  study’s  initiation  (i.e., 
when  their  child  was  9  months  old),  and  subsequent  data  were  collected 
when  the  children  were  approximately  24  months  old  and  4  years  old 
and  when  they  entered  kindergarten.  The  ECLS-B  contains  a  wealth  of  in¬ 
formation,  including  answers  to  the  Core  Food  Security  Model,  parent(s)’ 
demographic  background,  family  use  of  federal  assistance  (including  SNAP 
and  WIC),  household  income  and  composition,  and  detailed  parent  and 
provider  reports  concerning  the  study  child’s  child-care  arrangements 
(including  child-care  progam  reports  of  CACFP  participation).  Our  analy¬ 
sis  focuses  on  the  sample  of  4-year-olds  who  attended  child  care  and  whose 
providers  answered  the  Early  Care  and  Education  Provider  (ECEP)  inter¬ 
view  (n  =  1,750).2  The  ECLS-B  uses  a  stratified  cluster  sample  that  consists 
of  90  strata  with  two  clusters  in  each  stratum.  To  account  for  the  possibility 


2.  Previous  analysis  included  the  full  sample,  and  its  results  were  consistent  with  those 
presented  here. 
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of  any  nesting  of  children,  we  used  three  degrees  of  weighting  in  our 
analysis:  base  (design)  weights,  population-sampling  unit  weights  (PSUs), 
and  poststratification  weights  (strata).3 

Little  is  known  about  the  role  of  the  CACFI*  in  the  household  food 
insecurity  status  of  families  with  preschool-age  children,  in  part  because  of 
the  difficulty  of  identifying  participating  providers.  Although  parents  are 
usually  aware  of  their  participation  in  most  food  and  nutrition  programs, 
they  often  do  not  know  if  their  child-care  providers  are  participating  in 
the  CACFP,  which  makes  parental  reports  unreliable.  A  distinct  strength  of 
the  ECLS-B  is  that  CACFP  participation  data  were  gathered  from  child¬ 
care  program  directors  and  home-based  child-care  providers,  thus  reducing 
the  type  of  measurement  error  one  might  expect  from  parental  reports  of 
CACFP  participation  (Gundersen  and  Kreider  2009). 

One  way  to  assess  the  relative  importance  of  CACFP  participation  on 
household  food  insecurity  during  children’s  preschool  years  is  to  estimate 
the  following  Probit  model: 

Y{  =  <xoi  +  C iOCx  +  X,a2  +  (1) 

where  Yj  indicates  a  measure  of  food  security  for  household  i,  C,  identifies 
the  child-care  provider  for  household  i’s  participation  in  CACFP;  is  a 
vector  of  estimated  coefficients  associated  with  C;  X,  includes  demographic, 
household  composition,  labor  force  participation,  and  other  characteristics 
that  prior  literature  indicates  are  associated  with  food  security  status;  a2  is  a 
vector  of  estimated  coefficients  associated  with  X;  and  e  is  a  normally  dis¬ 
tributed  error  term  with  constant  variance  and  mean  of  zero. 

However,  a  potential  problem  with  equation  (1)  is  that  children  who 
attend  child-care  programs  that  participate  in  the  CACFP  are  likely  to  be 
different  from  children  who  do  not  attend  CACFP-participating  care  ar¬ 
rangements  because  children  were  not  randomly  assigned  to  a  CACFP  or 
non-CACFP  care  providers.  This  is  known  in  the  literature  as  the  selection 
bias  problem.  This  means  that  our  Probit  estimates  from  equation  (1)  are 
likely  to  be  biased  because  CACFP  use  may  be  correlated  with  unobserved 

3.  The  statistical  software  that  we  used  for  our  analysis  was  STATA.  We  used  the  com¬ 
mand  ‘svy’  to  make  adjustments  to  standard  errors  associated  with  complex  survey  data.  We 
also  followed  the  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics  guidelines  when  selecting  and 
applying  the  sample  weight  variables  that  represent  the  strata,  the  clusters,  the  wave  of  data 
collection,  and  the  respondent(s)  (National  Center  for  Educational  Statistics  2006). 
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parental  tolerance  regarding  their  household’s  food  insecurity.  Although 
parental  knowledge  of  the  CACFP  is  likely  to  be  limited,  parents’  child-care 
decisions  may  be  influenced  by  whether  the  program  provides  nutritious 
meals  and  snacks.  Thus,  we  suspect  that  there  are  unobserved  factors  that 
influence  parents’  child-care  choices  and  that  these  factors  may  be  corre¬ 
lated  with  the  maximization  process  that  parents  pursue  regarding  their 
household  food  supply.  To  address  this  issue,  we  use  an  instrument  with  the 
two  required  properties:  (i)  our  instrument  predicts  CACFP  participation, 
but  (ii)  our  instrument  does  not  affect  food  insecurity  except  through  its 
influence  on  CACFP.4 

The  first  property  is  known  in  the  literature  as  the  exogeneity  condition, 
and  it  is  easily  tested  using  a  F-statistic  on  the  excluded  instrument  on  the 
first  stage.  The  second  property  is  known  as  the  exclusion  restriction,  and 
there  is  no  direct  way  to  test  it.  However,  factors  that  are  external  to  the 
household,  such  as  program  access,  are  good  candidates  (Angrist  and  Krue¬ 
ger  2001;  Angrist  and  Pischke  2009;  Wooldridge  2011).  Therefore,  similar  to 
T.  Paul  Schultz  (1999)  and  Martin  Ravallion  and  Quentin  Wodon  (2000),  we 
use  CACFP-provider  availability  as  a  determinant  of  CACFP  participation 
for  the  child-care  provider  at  the  household  level  under  the  assumption 
that  CACFP  availability  does  not  influence  household  food  insecurity  con¬ 
ditional  on  household  participation.  To  measure  the  relative  availability  of 
CACFP  providers  at  the  state  level,  we  calculate  the  ratio  of  the  total  number 
of  CACFP  participants  divided  by  the  total  number  of  children  under  age  5 
who  lived  in  households  with  incomes  below  200  percent  of  the  federal  pov¬ 
erty  line,  by  state,  for  2009.  It  is  important  to  note  that  this  is  a  rough  es¬ 
timate,  as  the  total  attendees  will  include  a  small  number  of  older  children 
and  adults  who  participated  in  the  CACFP.  Additionally,  since  it  is  not 
possible  to  identify  the  total  population  under  185  percent  of  the  federal 
poverty  line,  the  number  of  children  under  age  5  who  lived  in  households 
with  incomes  below  200  percent  of  the  federal  poverty  line  exceeds  the 
number  of  children  who  were  eligible  for  the  CACFP  since  income  eligibil¬ 
ity  extends  only  to  children  in  households  with  income  under  185  percent 

4.  An  additional  assumption  for  instrumental  variable  (IV)  models  is  monotonicity,  which 
means  that  the  instrument  may  have  no  effect  on  some  individuals  but  that  all  who  are  af¬ 
fected  are  affected  in  the  same  way.  Stated  differently,  the  direction  of  the  effect  is  the  same 
for  all  members  of  the  sample.  In  addition,  it  is  important  to  note  that  IV  models  estimate 
the  causal  effect  for  those  affected  by  the  instrument  only.  That  is,  our  models  estimate  local 
treatment  effects  and  not  average  treatment  effects. 
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of  the  poverty  line  and  households  receiving  SNAP  or  TANF.  The  first  er¬ 
ror  (program  participants)  introduces  a  positive  bias,  and  the  second  error 
(200  percent  of  the  federal  poverty  line)  introduces  a  negative  bias  in 
identifying  the  correct  population  coverage  rate  of  the  CACFP.  While  it  is 
not  perfect,  we  believe  it  is  a  good  proxy  for  availability  of  the  CACFP  (see 
fig.  2  in  the  Discussion  section).  Additionally,  this  instrument  meets  the  con¬ 
dition  that  it  predicts  CACFP  participation  but  does  not  affect  household 
food  insecurity  directly.5  In  other  words,  this  instrument  can  be  used  to 
obtain  a  causal  estimate  of  CACFP  participation  (Wooldridge  2011). 

Thus,  we  use  an  instrumental  variable  approach  to  estimate  the  effects  of 
the  CACFP  on  food  insecurity.  In  the  first  stage,  we  predict  CACFP  partic¬ 
ipation: 


c,  =  ft,  +  z,ft  +  X,ft  +  Mo  (2) 

where  C,  identifies  participation  in  the  CACFP  for  the  child-care  provider 
for  household  I;  Z  includes  an  exogenous  instrument  that  affects  the 
CACFP  but  does  not  affect  food  insecurity  directly  (the  relative  availability  * 
of  CACFP  providers);  ft  is  a  vector  of  estimated  coefficients  associated 
with  Z;  X,  includes  demographic,  household  composition,  labor  force  par¬ 
ticipation,  and  other  characteristics;  ft  is  a  vector  of  estimated  coefficients 
associated  with  X;  and  g  is  a  normally  distributed  error  term  with  constant 
variance  and  mean  of  zero. 

In  the  second  stage,  we  predict  food  insecurity,  similarly  to  equation  (1). 
The  only  difference  between  our  food  insecurity  estimate  and  equation  (1)  is 
that  we  use  the  predicted  value  for  the  CACFP  that  was  calculated  during 
the  first  stage,  C„  to  predict  food  insecurity  in  the  second  stage: 


5.  For  this  method  to  work  well,  it  is  necessary  to  include  control  variables  for  geo¬ 
graphic  heterogeneity  because  latent  effects  due  to  omitted  variables  correlated  with  pro¬ 
gram  placement  can  bias  the  estimated  effects.  Particularly,  one  concern  might  be  that  any 
omitted  geographic  heterogeneity  might  be  a  confounder.  We  use  geographic  controls  that 
have  been  widely  used  in  the  literature:  population  density,  share  of  urban  population,  state- 
level  income,  health  spending  indicators,  and  education  spending  indicators.  We  also  es¬ 
timate  a  number  of  falsification  tests  to  test  the  exclusion  restriction,  such  as  modeling  the 
relationship  between  CACFP  access  and  household  food  insecurity  among  9-month-olds, 
household  income,  the  total  number  of  children  in  the  household,  and  welfare  participation. 
All  models  indicate  that  CACFP  state  access  did  not  influence  these  other  outcomes,  sup¬ 
porting  the  exclusion  restriction. 
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Yj  =  a.  oi  +  Cjdx  +  XjOi2  +  £j.  (3) 

For  each  of  our  models,  we  present  results  for  four  different  groups  of 
children.  First,  we  consider  the  sample  of  children  who  attend  child  care 
and  estimate  the  effect  of  CACFP  participation  on  household  food  insecu¬ 
rity  status.  Next,  we  divide  the  sample  by  type  of  child-care  arrangement 
(center-based  child  care,  Head  Start,  and  home-based  child  care),  because 
there  are  different  requirements  for  participation  and  reimbursement  rates 
in  the  different  child-care  settings.  It  is  plausible  that  both  participation  re¬ 
quirements  and  reimbursement  levels  could  directly  affect  the  estimated  re¬ 
lationship  between  CACFP  participation  and  household  food  insecurity. 

We  consider  the  effect  of  CACFP  program  participation  on  household 
food  insecurity  status  among  our  sample  of  households  with  children. 
Nationally,  80.5  percent  of  all  households  with  children  under  age  18  were 
food  secure  in  2013,  with  the  remaining  19.5  percent  reporting  being  food 
insecure  at  some  point  during  the  year  (Coleman- Jensen  et  al.  2014). 
Qualitative  reports  suggest  that  adults  in  the  household  may  further  reduce 
their  own  intake  to  protect  children  from  experiencing  food  insecurity 
(Polit,  London,  and  Martinez  2001),  and  empirical  evidence  indicates  that 
this  occurs  frequently.  In  about  half  of  all  households  that  were  food  in¬ 
secure  in  2013,  or  9.6  percent  of  all  households  with  children,  only  adults 
reported  being  food  insecure,  while  both  children  and  adults  reported  being 
food  insecure  in  the  other  9.9  percent  of  food-insecure  households  with 
children  (Coleman- Jensen  et  al.  2014).6  Participation  in  food  and  nutrition 
programs  that  increase  the  supply  of  food  to  children  may  not  only  affect 
the  food  security  status  of  the  participating  child  but  also  increase  the  food 
consumed  by  adults  in  the  household.  As  a  consequence,  our  analyses  will 
explore  the  effects  of  program  participation  on  household  food  insecurity. 

Household  food  insecurity  is  derived  from  the  US  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture’s  (USDA)  Core  Food  Security  Module,  which  asks  participants  18 
questions  in  order  to  rate  food  security  for  their  households.  Using  validated 
cut-off  points,  we  consider  a  household  to  be  food  secure  if  0-2  items  in  the 
scale  were  answered  affirmatively  (this  category  includes  the  marginally 
food  secure).  If  three  or  more  items  were  answered  affirmatively,  we  con¬ 
sider  a  household  to  be  food  insecure  (Nord  2009).  See  appendix  table  Al 

6.  It  is  important  to  note  that  there  is  also  evidence  that  children  may  take  actions  to 
shield  adults  from  food  insecurity  as  well  (Fram  et  al.  2011). 
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(appendix  tables  A1-A5  are  available  online)  for  the  Core  Food  Security 
Module. 

Our  control  variables  include  a  set  of  child  and  parental  characteristics 
that  the  extant  literature  correlates  with  food  security  status.  Child  char¬ 
acteristics  include  the  child’s  age  in  months,  the  child’s  gender,  and  a  ma¬ 
ternal  report  of  the  child’s  health  and  race  (black,  Hispanic,  Asian,  mixed, 
and  other  vs.  white).  Parent  characteristics  include  maternal  age  in  years, 
maternal  education  level  (less  than  high  school,  some  college,  college  degree 
vs.  high  school  degree),  marital  status  of  the  adults  in  the  household  where 
the  child  was  living  at  the  time  of  the  interview  (l  =  married  vs.  not  mar¬ 
ried),  household  income  level  (measured  in  categories),  the  number  of 
household  members  younger  than  18,  the  number  of  household  members 
18  and  over,  the  household’s  region  (Midwest,  South,  West  vs.  East),  and  the 
type  of  neighborhood  the  household  is  located  in  (1  =  metropolitan  area 
residence  vs.  all  others).  Table  1  presents  descriptive  statistics  for  the  full 
sample  and  by  child-care  arrangement  for  our  main  measures,  and  table  2 
presents  descriptive  statistics  for  demographic  and  socioeconomic  charac¬ 
teristics. 

Our  analysis  also  explores  the  causal  pathway  through  which  CACFP 
might  affect  food  insecurity.  One  potential  mechanism  is  a  proxy  for  quality 
of  food  service.  The  National  Center  for  Educational  Statistics  (NCES) 
created  the  quality  of  food  service  variable  using  child-care  provider  inter¬ 
view  data.  Using  an  index  from  1-7,  this  variable  reflects  the  appropriateness 
and  timing  of  the  foods  served,  the  sanitary  conditions  in  which  the  food  is 


tablet.  Descriptive  Statistics 


Variable 

Full  Sample 
(N  =  1,750) 

Center  Care 
(n  =  950) 

Head  Start 
(/l  =  450) 

Home-Based 
(n  =  350) 

Dependent  variable: 

Household  food  insecurity  in  wave  3: 
Food  secure  (%) 

85.37 

90.99 

74.38 

86.39 

Food  insecure  (%) 

14.63 

9.01 

25.62 

13.61 

Variable  of  interest: 

CACFP  participation: 

No  participation  (%) 

50.15 

58.74 

13.81 

79.88 

Participation  (%) 

49.85 

41.26 

86.19 

20.12 

Instrument: 

Availability  of  CACFP  providers  (%) 

10.70 

10.82 

10.48 

10.64 

Mediator: 

Mean  index  of  quality  of  food 

3.0395 

2.7926 

3.7464 

2.6864 

Note. — Numbers  represent  percentages  unless  noted  as  means. 


table  2.  Descriptive  Statistics  for  Demographic  and  Socioeconomic  Characteristics 


Variable 

Full 

Sample 

Center 

Care 

Head 

Start 

Home-Based 

Care 

Child's  race: 

White  (%) 

45.62 

50.52 

28.54 

58.02 

Black  (%) 

21.55 

16.80 

34.67 

14.51 

Hispanic  (%) 

17.53 

14.48 

24.31 

16.05 

Asian  (%) 

6.06 

9.04 

2.54 

2.78 

Mixed  and  other  (%) 

9.24 

9.15 

9.94 

8.64 

Child’s  gender: 

Female  (%) 

48.68 

48.79 

48.00 

49.38 

Male  (%) 

51.32 

51.21 

52.00 

50.62 

Child's  health  status: 

Excellent  (%) 

51.43 

52.63 

44.44 

57.14 

Very  good  (%) 

34.29 

31.58 

44.44 

28.57 

Good  (%) 

11.43 

10.53 

11.11 

14.29 

Fair  (%) 

2.86 

5.26 

.00 

.00 

Poor  (%) 

.00 

.00 

.00 

.00 

Mother’s  education  status: 

Less  than  high  school  (%) 

13.36 

7.75 

24.00 

11.76 

High  school  (omitted;  %) 

32.53 

25.55 

46.53 

30.96 

Some  college  (%) 

26.18 

26.94 

24.21 

27.55 

College  degree  or  above  (%) 

27.92 

39.77 

5.26 

29.72 

Marital  status: 

Not  married  (%) 

38.86 

30.87 

57.05 

32.72 

Married  (%) 

61.14 

69.13 

42.95 

67.28 

Urban  status: 

Not  in  the  urban  area  (%) 

17.84 

15.27 

22.29 

17.41 

In  the  urban  area  (%) 

82.16 

84.73 

77.71 

82.59 

Region: 

Northeast  (omitted)  (%) 

16.95 

20.00 

16.21 

10.19 

Midwest  (%) 

25.21 

21.39 

20.84 

41.67 

South  (%) 

39.58 

41.62 

45.26 

25.62 

West  (%) 

18.26 

16.99 

17.68 

22.53 

Household  income: 

$5,000  or  less  (%) 

5.88 

5.26 

10.00 

NA 

$5,001— $10,000  (%) 

5.88 

5.26 

10.00 

NA 

$10,001— $15,000  (%) 

8.82 

5.26 

20.00 

14.29 

$15,001— $20,000  (%) 

8.82 

5.26 

10.00 

14.29 

$20,001— $25,000  (%) 

8.82 

5.26 

10.00 

NA 

$25,001— $30,000  (%) 

5.88 

5.26 

10.00 

14.29 

$30,001— $35,000  (%) 

5.88 

5.26 

10.00 

NA 

$35,001— $40,000  (%) 

5.88 

5.26 

10.00 

NA 

$40,001— $50,000  (%) 

5.88 

5.26 

10.00 

14.29 

$50,001-$75,000  (%) 

11.76 

15.79 

NA 

14.29 

$75,001— $100,000  (%) 

11.76 

15.79 

NA 

14.29 

$100,001— $200,000  (%) 

11.76 

15.79 

NA 

14.29 

$200,001  or  more  (%) 

2.94 

5.26 

NA 

NA 

Mean  age  of  child  (months) 

52.95 

53.18 

53.08 

52.18 

Mean  age  of  mother  (years) 

32.02 

33.40 

29.87 

31.58 

Mean  no.  of  children  in  household 

2.45 

2.30 

2.72 

2.47 

Mean  no.  of  adults  in  household 

2.06 

2.03 

1.99 

2.20 

State  variables: 

Population  density 

245.69 

276.72 

237.62 

176.48 

Percentage  of  urban  population  (%) 

76.74 

77.65 

75.49 

76.27 

Log  of  income  per  capita 

9.96 

9.97 

9.94 

9.96 

Log  of  health  expenditure 

8.58 

8.59 

8.58 

8.58 

Log  of  expenditure  in  education 

9.00 

9.01 

8.99 

8.99 

Percentage  spent  on  childhood  nutrition  (%) 

19.93 

20.02 

20.25 

19.02 

Note. — Numbers  represent  percentages  unless  noted  as  means.  NA  —  Not  available:  data  suppressed 
due  to  IES  concerns  regarding  confidentiality. 
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prepared,  and  whether  well-balanced  and  nutritional  meals  and  snacks  are 
served;  the  scale  takes  a  value  of  zero  if  a  meal  is  not  served.  (See  table  1  for 
more  details.) 


RESULTS 

To  examine  the  possible  effect  of  CACFP  participation  on  household  food 
insecurity,  we  estimated  a  series  of  two-stage  Probit  models.  Due  to  the 
nonrandom  assignment  of  CACFP  participation  at  the  child-care  arrange¬ 
ment  level,  we  control  for  the  nonrandom  selection  process  on  both  observ¬ 
able  and  unobservable  factors  by  using  an  instrumental  variable  method. 
Results  from  the  first-stage  model,  in  which  we  estimate  the  probability  of 
CACFP  participation,  are  shown  in  appendix  table  A 2. 


CACFP  PARTICIPATION:  IV  RESULTS  FOR  FULL  SAMPLE 

We  begin  with  results  for  models  that  do  not  control  explicitly  for  the  type  of 
child-care  arrangement.  In  appendix  table  A 2,  we  find  that  our  instrument,  * 
the  relative  availability  of  CACFP  providers,  positively  affects  CACFP  par¬ 
ticipation  (coefficient  =  2.903;  p  <  .001).  Moreover,  the  F-statistic  test  that 
excludes  this  variable  from  the  regression  estimation  also  shows  that  the 
instrument  used  is  relevant  (F  =  10.031;  p  <  .001),  as  shown  in  table  3. 

We  then  used  the  predicted  values  for  CACFP  participation  to  estimate 
its  effect  on  food  insecurity  (details  of  the  second-stage  estimation  can 
be  found  in  appendix  table  A3).  Table  3  shows  marginal  effects  of  CACFP 
participation  on  food  insecurity.  Beginning  with  the  top  row  in  table  3,  we 
present  results  for  models  that  do  not  control  explicitly  for  the  type  of  care. 
We  find  that  when  we  control  for  unobserved  factors  related  to  CACFP 
participation  using  instrumental  variable  models,  a  4.19  percentage  point 
reduction  (p  =  .007)  in  household  food  insecurity  is  evident  for  the  sample 
of  children  who  attend  child-care  programs  that  participate  in  CACFP. 


CACFP  PARTICIPATION:  IV  RESULTS  BY  CHILD-CARE 
ARRANGEMENT  TYPE 

Next,  we  turn  to  results  by  child-care  arrangement,  beginning  with  non- 
Head  Start  center-based  care.  Children  living  in  states  with  greater  relative 
access  to  CACFP  providers  are  more  likely  to  participate  in  the  CACFP  (co¬ 
efficient  =  2.112;  p  <  .01;  as  shown  in  appendix  table  A2).  However,  we  find 
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table  3.  Marginal  Effect  of  CACFP  on  Food  Insecurity,  IV  Models 


dF/dx 

Z 

p  >  z 

F-Test  for  IV° 

Overall  (n  =  1,750) 

-.0419 

-2.72 

.007 

10.0311  + 

Center-based  care  (n  =  950) 

(.0178) 

-.019 

-3.27 

.001 

11.523+ 

Head  Start  (n  =  450) 

(.0124) 

-.4551 

-1.12 

.261 

.256 

Home-based  care  (n  =  350) 

(.4058) 

-9.34E-06 

-2.28 

.023 

3.537 

(.00003) 

Note. — Robust  standard  errors  adjusted  for  clustering  at  the  state  level  are  in  parentheses. 
a  The  F-statistic  on  the  excluded  instruments  using  the  test  proposed  by  Stock  and  Yogo  (2005). 
+  Significant  at  the  10%  level. 


no  effect  of  the  instrument  on  CACFP  participation  for  children  who  attend 
Head  Start,  which  is  expected  since  all  Head  Start  providers  are  categori¬ 
cally  eligible  to  participate  in  the  program.  Finally,  we  examine  children  in 
home-based  child-care  programs  and  find  no  effect  of  the  instrument  on 
CACFP  participation.  Therefore,  our  identification  strategy  only  identifies 
CACFP  participation  for  non-Head  Start  center-based  care. 

Turning  to  the  marginal  effects  of  predicted  CACFP  participation  on  food 
insecurity,  for  children  in  non-Head  Start  center-based  care,  model  esti¬ 
mates  suggest  the  presence  of  a  small,  negative  marginal  effect  (—0.019 ;p  = 
.001)  of  experiencing  household-level  food  insecurity,  a  similar  sign  as  the 
overall  group  but  a  smaller  magnitude.  In  terms  of  the  magnitude  of  the  esti¬ 
mated  treatment  effect,  our  findings  suggest  that,  among  all  4-year-old 
children  who  attend  child-care  centers,  those  who  attend  centers  that  par¬ 
ticipate  in  the  CACFP  have  an  estimated  1.9  percentage  point  reduction  in 
the  probability  of  being  food  insecure.  While  this  is  a  small  average  treatment 
effect,  the  magnitude  is  spread  across  all  participants  in  the  center. 

SENSITIVITY  ANALYSIS 

Our  finding  that  the  CACFP  reduces  household  food  insecurity  after  unob¬ 
served  factors  related  to  program  participation  are  included  in  the  model  is 
consistent  with  the  findings  relating  to  other  nutritional  support  programs 
(Yen  et  al.  2008;  Schmeiser  2012).  However,  the  CACFP  differs  from  other 
programs  such  as  SNAP  or  WIC  because  nutritional  support  is  provided  to 
the  child-care  program  and  not  directly  to  the  household.  What,  then,  is  the 
mechanism  linking  exposure  to  the  CACFP  with  the  household  food  supply? 

As  a  sensitivity  analysis,  we  explore  one  possible  mechanism  through 
which  CACFP  participation  at  the  child-care  program  level  might  influence 
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table  4.  Sensitivity  Analysis:  Marginal  Effects  of  CACFP  on  Food  Insecurity,  IV  Models 


with  Mediator 


dF/dx 

z 

p>z 

F-Test  for  IVa 

Overall  (n  =  1,750) 

-.0344 

(.0297) 

-1.11  \ 

.267 

1.5289 

Center-based  care  (n  = 

950) 

-.0067 

(.0113) 

-.65 

.517 

.2514 

Head  Start  (n  =  450) 

-.3122 

(.3545) 

-.89 

.372 

.1784 

Home-based  care  (n  = 

350) 

— 5.36E-06 
(.00002) 

-2.21 

.027 

2.669 

Note. — The  mediator  used  is  a  proxy  for  quality  of  food  created  by  the  National  Center  for  Education 
Statistics.  The  measure  is  a  composite  rating  for  appropriateness  and  timing  ofthe  food  served,  the  sanitary 
conditions  in  which  the  food  is  prepared,  and  whether  a  well-balanced  and  nutritional  food  is  served. 
Robust  standard  errors  adjusted  for  clustering  at  the  state  level  are  in  parentheses. 

a  Indicates  that  the  F-statistic  on  the  excluded  instruments  is  strong  using  the  test  proposed  by  Stock 
and  Yogo  (2005). 


household  food  insecurity:  the  quality  of  the  food  service.  The  idea  is  that 
children  attending  a  child-care  center  that  serves  high-quality  food  may 
reduce  the  burden  on  the  household  food  supply  because  their  parents  do 
not  need  to  send  food  from  home  for  them  to  eat  while  they  are  in  care.  The 
classic  mediation  analysis  suggests  that  the  strength  of  the  CACFP  coeffi¬ 
cient  will  be  reduced  when  a  correlated  mediator  is  added  to  the  model. 
Therefore,  we  reestimate  the  same  IV  models  shown  in  table  3  with  the 
hypothesized  mediator,  quality  of  food  service.  As  table  4  indicates,  CACFP 
participation  declines  substantially  in  magnitude  and  is  no  longer  statisti¬ 
cally  significant  when  the  quality  of  food  service  variable  is  added  to  the 
model.7  This  suggests  that  the  CACFP  may  improve  the  household  food 
supply  by  providing  more  predictable  meals,  a  more  sanitary  food  prepara¬ 
tion  space,  and  more  nutritious  meals.  The  very  rough  analysis  presented 
here  suggests  one  possible  mechanism  by  which  food  eaten  at  the  child-care 
center  may  improve  the  availability  of  food  at  home.  However,  additional 
work  in  this  area  is  clearly  needed. 


DISCUSSION 

The  CACFP  is  an  underresearched  piece  of  the  bundle  of  national  food 
assistance  programs  available  to  low-income  households.  Participation  in 


7.  First-  and  second-stage  model  results  for  table  4  can  be  found  in  appendix  tables  A4 
and  A5  (available  online). 
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the  CACFP  is  at  the  child-care  program  level  and  is  open  to  all  home-based 
child-care  providers,  Head  Start,  all  nonprofit  child-care  centers,  and  for- 
profit  centers  that  serve  a  substantial  low-income  population.  Participating 
providers  receive  reimbursements  for  meals  served,  and  the  level  of  reim¬ 
bursement  is  similar  to  that  of  the  National  School  Lunch  Program  in  that  it 
is  based  on  the  mix  of  household  incomes  of  children  served. 

We  used  nationally  representative  data  from  the  ECLS-B  to  examine 
the  relationship  between  provider  participation  in  the  CACFP  and  food 
insecurity  with  the  expectation  that  access  to  the  CACFP  would  be  associ¬ 
ated  with  decreased  food  insecurity.  We  applied  an  IV  approach  to  account 
for  the  fact  that  unobserved  parental  preferences  for  child-care  program 
types  may  be  correlated  with  unobserved  parental  decisions  about  manag¬ 
ing  the  household  food  supply.  We  analyzed  separate  models  for  the  sample 
of  children  attending  child  care  and  by  child-care  setting,  including  center- 
based  care,  Head  Start,  and  home-based  child-care  programs.  The  instru¬ 
mental  variable  approach  indicates  that  attending  CACFP-participating 
child  care  has  a  negative  marginal  effect  on  the  observed  probability  of 
household  food  insecurity  for  the  general  sample  (p  =  .005)  and  specifically 
for  children  who  attend  non-Head  Start  child-care  centers  (p  =  .001), 
although  the  substantive  size  of  that  effect  is  quite  low.  We  find  no  effect 
of  provider  participation  in  the  CACFP  program  for  children  who  attend 
Head  Start  (for  whom  participation  is  mandatory)  or  home-based  care.  How¬ 
ever,  the  lack  of  significance  for  Head  Start  programs  should  not  be  inter¬ 
preted  as  indicating  that  the  CACFP  program  does  not  reduce  household 
food  insecurity  since  there  is  not  enough  variation  within  Head  Start  pro¬ 
grams  in  CACFP  participation  with  which  to  identify  a  treatment  effect. 

We  also  identify  one  potential  causal  pathway  through  which  CACFP 
participation  might  decrease  household  food  insecurity.  Providers  that  par¬ 
ticipate  in  the  CACFP  are  more  likely  to  provide  higher  quality  food  service 
than  providers  that  do  not  participate  in  the  CACFP.  It  is  reasonable  to 
assume  that  the  demands  on  the  household  food  supply  are  lower  when 
parents  do  not  need  to  send  food  along  with  their  children  to  daycare.  Thus, 
the  finding  that  CACFP  participation  reduces  the  risk  of  household  food 
insecurity  may  be  explained  by  the  increased  likelihood  of  child-care  pro¬ 
viders,  particularly  child-care  centers,  reducing  household  food  burden  by 
directly  supplying  food,  especially  high-quality  food,  to  children  in  their 
care.  However,  this  evidence  is  only  suggestive,  and  further  research  into  the 
mechanisms  by  which  CACFP  supports  the  household  food  supply  is  war¬ 
ranted. 
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This  article  is  not  without  limitations  that  must  be  noted.  First,  we  rely 
upon  contemporaneous  reports  of  food  insecurity  with  CACFP  participa¬ 
tion  and  without  clear  temporal  ordering,  which  weakens  our  ability  to  draw 
causal  inferences  from  our  IV  models.  Second,'  our  data  were  collected 
around  2005  when  the  United  States  had  a  particularly  strong  macroecon¬ 
omy,  likely  downward-biasing  the  importance  of  participation  in  the  CACFP 
during  more  dire  economic  times,  as  well  as  limiting  the  external  validity  of 
our  findings. 

Given  wide  eligibility  criteria  that  render  the  majority  of  child-care 
providers  eligible  and  tight  operating  margins  within  the  child-care  indus¬ 
try,  it  is  interesting  to  note  the  wide  variation  in  CACFP  coverage  at  the  state 
level.  In  figure  2,  we  present  the  state-level  distribution  of  relative  avail¬ 
ability  of  the  CACFP  in  2009,  which  we  use  as  our  instrumental  variable. 
CACFP  participation  in  states  at  the  low  end  of  the  spectrum  (Nevada,  Ari¬ 
zona,  Idaho,  and  South  Carolina)  is  below  7  percent  of  vulnerable  children, 
even  with  the  positive  bias  introduced  by  using  200  percent  of  the  poverty 
line  as  a  threshold  rather  than  the  official  threshold  for  eligibility  of  185  per¬ 
cent.  In  contrast,  there  is  a  group  of  states  (North  Dakota,  Minnesota,  Ne-  , 
braska,  and  Wyoming)  with  levels  of  estimated  participation  among  eligible 
populations  over  20  percent.  This  wide  level  of  state  variation  suggests  that 
access  to  the  nutritional  benefits  of  the  CACFP  may  have  significant  im¬ 
plications  in  light  of  our  findings  and  that  CACFP  program  participation 
may  lessen  household  food  insecurity. 

Given  the  known  cognitive  and  health-related  consequences  associated 
with  food  insecurity  during  early  childhood  and  our  findings  that  the 
CACFP  provides  a  small  amount  of  nutritional  support  for  reducing  the  risk 
of  household  food  insecurity,  focus  should  now  be  directed  toward  improv¬ 
ing  access  to  the  CACFP.  The  USDA  has  used  the  Healthy,  Hunger- Free  Kids 
Act  of  2010  to  increase  access  to  the  CACFP  through  the  expansion  of  after¬ 
school  meal  programs  and  to  improve  the  quality  of  meals  and  snacks 
reimbursed.  Our  research  suggests  that  reauthorization  of  the  Healthy, 
Hunger-Free  Kids  Act,  which  is  set  to  expire  in  September  of  2015,  should 
include  further  measures  to  increase  access  to  the  CACFP  and  the  quality  of 
food  provided  by  child-care  providers  as  an  important  strategy  to  address 
childhood  food  insecurity  in  this  country. 
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figure  2.  Ratio  of  number  of  CACFP  participants  to  number  of  children  (under  18  years  old)  living  in  families  with  incomes  less  than  200  percent  of  th« 
Federal  Poverty  Line.  A  color  version  of  this  figure  is  available  online. 
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abstract  Parental  expectations  for  their  children’s  education  can  have  positive 
effects  on  child  development,  and  thus  they  are  appealing  targets  for  interventions. 

We  posit  that  a  universal  and  progressive  Child  Development  Account  (CDA)  started 
at  the  child's  birth  may  help  to  develop  and  maintain  parental  educational  expecta¬ 
tions.  As  a  first  step  in  assessing  this  proposition,  we  analyze  data  from  SEED  for 
Oklahoma  Kids  (SEED  OK),  an  experiment  designed  to  estimate  the  effect  of  CDAs  on 
parental  educational  expectations  for  very  young  children.  We  assess  the  level  and 
durability  of  expectations  from  birth  to  age  4  and  find  that  SEED  OK  positively  affects 
parents’  expectations  for  their  children’s  education  at  age  4  (N  =  2,167)  and  that  the 
proportion  of  mothers  whose  expectations  remain  constant  or  increase  between  birth 
and  4  years  old  is  higher  among  those  in  the  treatment  group  than  among.those  in 
the  control  group. 

INTRODUCTION 

Parental  expectations  can  exert  strong  influences  in  the  lives  of  their  chil¬ 
dren,  shaping  their  children’s  own  expectations,  academic  performance, 
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and  subsequent  educational  attainment  (e.g.,  Gill  and  Reynolds  1999;  Cheng 
and  Starks  2002;  Zhan  and  Sherraden  2003;  Sandefur,  Meier,  and  Camp¬ 
bell  2006).  Because  parents’  expectations  for  their  child’s  education  can  be 
particularly  influential,  they  stand  out  among  the  Various  types  of  parental 
involvement.  They  may  lead  to  parental  engagement  in  children’s  learning 
and  to  positive  academic  experiences.  They  also  are  consistently  associated 
with  children’s  academic  achievement  in  reading  and  math  (Gill  and  Reyn¬ 
olds  1999;  Fan  2001;  Fan  and  Chen  2001;  Jeynes  2005,  2007),  as  well  as  with 
their  subsequent  enrollment  in  college  (Sandefur  et  al.  2006).  They  tend  to 
have  long-term  effects  on  children’s  educational  outcomes  (e.g.,  Entwisle, 
Alexander,  and  Olson  2005).  Therefore,  broad  efforts  to  increase  educa¬ 
tional  attainment  should  include  initiatives  to  help  parents  formulate  and 
maintain  high  educational  expectations  for  their  children  when  they  are 
very  young. 

In  this  article,  we  evaluate  the  use  of  Child  Development  Accounts 
(CDAs)  in  an  intervention  that  may  enhance  parental  contributions  to  the 
early  educational  outcomes  of  their  young  children.  These  universal  and 
progressive  accounts  provide  low-  and  moderate-income  households  with  a  * 
savings  structure  for  accumulating  assets.  They  also  provide  financial  re¬ 
sources  that  enable  parents  to  begin  saving  early  for  their  children’s  post¬ 
secondary  education  (Sherraden  1991;  Goldberg  2005;  Nam,  Kim,  et  al. 
2013).  Early  investment  and  preparation  are  necessary  to  promote  chil¬ 
dren’s  age-appropriate  development  and  academic  achievement.  They  also 
are  essential  in  efforts  to  build  a  successful  path  to  college. 

We  hypothesize  that  having  a  CDA,  or  an  investment  account  specifi¬ 
cally  for  a  child,  may  augment  parental  expectations  for  and  engagement 
concerning  children’s  educational  success  throughout  childhood  (Sherra¬ 
den  and  Clancy  2008).  We  use  data  from  two  waves  of  SEED  for  Oklahoma 
Kids  (SEED  OK),  a  randomized  policy  experiment,  to  provide  preliminary 
estimates  of  the  relationship  between  CDAs  and  parents’  educational  ex¬ 
pectations  and  the  durability  of  such  expectations  in  the  early  stages  of 
their  child’s  development  (between  birth  and  age  4).  We  chose  this  focus 
because  helping  parents  to  form  and  maintain  expectations,  especially 
positive  expectations,  is  critical  if  the  long-term  goal  is  to  achieve  positive 
academic  outcomes  for  children.  To  our  knowledge,  no  previous  research 
tests  an  intervention  intended  to  improve  parents’  educational  expectations 
for  children  by  the  age  of  4. 
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PARENTAL  EXPECTATIONS  FOR  THEIR  CHILDREN’S  EDUCATION 

Parents  who  consider  the  potential  benefits  of  postsecondary  education 
generally  have  optimistic  expectations  for  their  children.  Using  data  from 
the  Parent  and  Family  Involvement  in  Education  Survey,  Kathleen  Herrold 
and  Kevin  O’Donnell  (2008)  find  that  the  parents  of  70  percent  of  students 
in  grades  6-12  expect  their  children  to  earn  bachelor’s  degrees  or  higher  and 
that  the  parents  of  an  additional  21  percent  expect  their  children  to  obtain 
associate’s  degrees  or  some  other  type  of  postsecondary  education.  Not¬ 
withstanding  these  high  expectations,  the  national  survey  identifies  varia¬ 
tion  by  income  and  level  of  parental  education.  Only  49  percent  of  parents 
with  income  below  the  poverty  line  expect  their  children  to  earn  bachelor’s 
or  higher  degrees,  compared  to  75  percent  of  parents  with  income  above  the 
poverty  line.  There  are  similar  patterns  in  parental  financial  planning  for 
their  children’s  postsecondary  education:  parental  education  and  parental 
income  are  both  correlated  with  the  levels  of  financial  planning  (Herrold 
and  O’Donnell  2008;  Huang  et  al.  2013).  Fifty-six  percent  of  parents  who 
did  not  complete  high  school  reported  that  they  planned  to  help  their 
children  pay  for  postsecondary  education,  in  contrast  to  88  percent  of  par¬ 
ents  with  bachelor’s  degrees  and  94  percent  of  those  with  graduate  degrees 
who  planned  to  do  so.  These  statistics  suggest  that  socioeconomic  disad¬ 
vantage  influences  parents’  plans  to  finance  their  children’s  college  and  may 
also  limit  their  expectations  for  their  children’s  educational  attainment. 
Those  challenges  may,  in  turn,  limit  the  educational  expectations  children 
hold  themselves,  as  well  as  their  actual  academic  outcomes. 

Concerns  are  growing  over  rising  college  costs,  swelling  levels  of  student 
debt,  and  the  adverse  outcomes  of  these  trends  for  low-income  and  minority 
students  (Kim  2007;  Dynan  2009).  A  recent  study  indicates  that  many  high- 
achieving  students  from  the  lowest  income  quartile  do  not  even  apply  to 
competitive  colleges  (Hoxby  and  Avery  2012).1  The  study  also  reports  that 
only  34  percent  of  high-achieving  students  from  the  lowest  income  quartile 
enroll  in  competitive  schools,  compared  with  78  percent  of  their  counter¬ 
parts  in  the  highest  income  quartile.  The  families  of  these  low-income 


1.  Caroline  Hoxby  and  Christopher  Avery  (2012)  use  Barron’s  Profiles  of  American 
Colleges  to  identify  236  selective  colleges  and  universities. 
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students  often  miss  opportunities  for  their  children  because  they  overesti¬ 
mate  the  costs  of  top  colleges,  are  not  well  informed  about  financial  aid 
availability,  lack  chances  to  meet  people  from  competitive  institutions,  and 
come  from  communities  that  lack  requisite  knowledge.  Facing  significant 
barriers  in  applying  for  college,  selecting  an  institution,  and  searching  for 
financial  aid,  many  of  these  students  do  not  start  college  preparation  until 
late  in  high  school  and  are  not  aware  of  college  costs  (Roderick  et  al.  2008). 
Indeed,  many  college-qualified  high  school  students  from  low-income  fam¬ 
ilies  change  their  college  plans  because  their  resources  are  limited  and  the 
plans  are  not  affordable  (Advisory  Committee  on  Student  Financial  Assis¬ 
tance  2006).  Holding  positive  educational  expectations  when  their  children 
are  very  young  could  give  parents  an  important  opportunity  to  obtain  and 
share  adequate  guidance  on  planning  for  college. 

These  and  other  barriers  heighten  the  importance  of  increasing  parental 
expectations  and  improving  children’s  educational  achievement.  One  possi¬ 
ble  means  is  through  an  early  intervention  that  encourages  families  to 
provide  adequate  educational  support  and  make  financial  preparations  for 
their  children’s  college.  For  example,  studies  of  Head  Start  show  that  the 
program  has  positive  effects  on  parental  involvement  and  children’s  early 
development.  A  study  with  former  Head  Start  participants  finds  that  the 
parents  of  kindergartners  are  reasonably  optimistic  about  their  children’s 
prospective  education  and  employment  but  are  less  confident  that  resources 
will  be  available  for  their  education  (Galper,  Wigfield,  and  Seefeldt  1997). 
We  hypothesize  that  a  CDA  program  like  the  one  offered  to  the  treatment 
group  in  SEED  OK  might  help  increase  or  maintain  parents’  expectations, 
even  when  their  children  are  very  young,  by  giving  them  more  confidence 
that  their  children  will  attend  higher  education. 


THE  RELATIONSHIP  BETWEEN  PARENTS’  EXPECTATIONS 
AND  CHILDREN’S  EDUCATIONAL  OUTCOMES 

Prior  research  suggests  a  relationship  between  parents’  communication  of 
their  expectations  and  children’s  educational  outcomes.  Parents  communi¬ 
cate  expectations  in  a  variety  of  ways.  Parents  serve  as  role  models,  implic¬ 
itly  or  explicitly  suggesting  what  is  desirable  (Cohen  1987;  Starrels  and 
Holm  2000;  Buchmann  and  Dalton  2002).  Highly  educated  parents  serve 
as  an  example  for  their  children,  who  may  assume  that  higher  education  is  a 
normative,  expected  step  beyond  high  school.  Also,  parents  can  convey  the 
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importance  of  education,  provide  educational  encouragement,  and  offer 
academic  advice  to  their  children  (Cohen  1987).  Socialized  by  their  parents, 
children  tend  to  follow  parental  values  and  behaviors  (Smith  1982;  Kerck- 
hoff  1989).  Children  are  more  likely  to  learn  and  accept  their  parents’  ed¬ 
ucational  expectations  if  they  accurately  perceive  their  parents’  education 
goals  for  them  or  if  they  think  that  their  parents  have  educational  expertise 
and  knowledge.  The  likelihood  that  children  will  accept  parental  expec¬ 
tations  is  also  linked  to  whether  their  parents  actively  encourage  high  ex¬ 
pectations  and  communicate  what  is  desired  (Entwisle  and  Hayduk  1982; 
Smith  1982).  Accordingly,  parents  transmit  expectations  to  their  children 
by  communicating  those  expectations,  the  value  of  education,  and  interest 
in  schooling  (Singh  et  al.  1995;  Sandefur  et  al.  2006). 

Parents  with  high  educational  expectations  are  more  likely  than  other 
parents  to  invest  in  cognitively  stimulating  learning  environments  that 
support  their  children’s  development  and  achievement  (Englund  et  al. 
2004).  Parents  with  high  expectations  may  provide  activities  and  support 
that  enhance  cognitive  development  and  academic  achievement.  They  may 
read  to  their  children,  provide  various  educational  materials,  check  aca¬ 
demic  records  frequently,  and  take  trips  to  expand  their  children’s  knowl¬ 
edge  (Entwisle,  Alexander,  and  Steffel  1997).  Michelle  Englund  and  col¬ 
leagues  (2004)  find  that  parents’  expectations  are  positively  associated  with 
involvement  in  their  child’s  education  when  the  child  is  in  the  third  grade. 
For  instance,  parental  expectations  are  related  to  frequent  communication 
with  teachers  as  well  as  to  participation  in  conferences  and  meetings.  The 
study  also  suggests  that  the  children  of  more  involved  parents  tend  to  have 
higher  academic  achievement. 

Previous  studies  identify  positive  associations  between  parents’  edu¬ 
cational  expectations  and  children’s  educational  outcomes,  although  di¬ 
rect  causal  relationships  are  difficult  to  confirm.  Several  studies  confirm 
Englund  and  colleagues’  (2004)  finding  that  parents’  educational  expecta¬ 
tions  are  positively  associated  with  children’s  academic  achievement,  perhaps 
because  parental  expectations  motivate  children  to  work  harder  than  they 
would  otherwise  (Gill  and  Reynolds  1999;  Elliott  2009;  Elliott  and  Beverly 
2011).  Children’s  academic  outcomes  also  seem  to  benefit  if  the  children 
themselves  have  high  educational  expectations,  and  it  is  possible  that  chil¬ 
dren’s  own  educational  expectations  are  influenced  by  those  of  their  par¬ 
ents  (Hossler  and  Stage  1992;  Hao  and  Bonstead-Bruns  1998;  Kao  and 
Tienda  1998).  Research  identifies  the  long-term  effects  of  parents’  edu- 
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cational  expectations.  Robert  Hess  and  his  colleagues  (1984)  find  that  a 

mother’s  expectations  when  her  child  is  in  preschool  are  significantly 

associated  with  her  child’s  achievements  in  math  and  vocabulary  in  the 

\ 

sixth  grade.  Also,  Doris  Entwisle  and  colleagues  (2005)  follow  children  from 
age  6  to  age  20,  finding  that  parental  expectations  had  significant  effects  on 
their  children’s  academic  achievement  and  the  years  of  education  they 
completed. 


THEORETICAL  FRAMEWORK 

Theoretical  frameworks  and  empirical  research  have  expanded  the  concep¬ 
tual  link  between  factors  shaping  parental  expectations  and  children’s 
educational  outcomes.  The  status- attainment  model,  which  posits  that  more 
advantaged  socioeconomic  characteristics  foster  higher  parental  expecta¬ 
tions,  greater  allocations  of  parental  time  and  money  for  their  children’s 
development,  and  children  receiving  better  preparation  for  higher  educa¬ 
tion  (Alexander  and  Eckland  1975;  Kao  and  Tienda  1998;  Qian  and  Blair 
1999;  Chevalier  et  al.  2009),  suggests  that  the  association  between  parental 
educational  expectations  and  their  children’s  educational  attainment  may 
also  be  due  to  parents’  socioeconomic  status,  education  level,  and  occupa¬ 
tion  (Sewell  and  Shah  1968).  Compared  with  their  lower-income  counter¬ 
parts,  high-income  parents  are  more  likely  to  communicate  with  their 
children,  to  participate  in  educational  activities  and  school  programs,  and 
to  expect  that  their  children  will  attend  college  (Hao  and  Bonstead-Bruns 
1998;  Kao  and  Tienda  1998).  Findings  on  parental  education  are  also  con¬ 
sistent  with  the  status-attainment  model.  A  parent’s  level  of  education  is  a 
strong  predictor  of  his  or  her  educational  expectations  for  his  or  her 
children  (Kaplan,  Liu,  and  Kaplan  2001;  Davis-Kean  2005;  Zhan  2006). 
Parents  with  at  least  a  bachelor’s  degree  have  higher  expectations  than 
parents  with  less  education,  and  parents’  education  often  remains  signifi¬ 
cantly  associated  with  their  educational  expectations  even  if  income  is  not 
significant  (Hossler  and  Stage  1992;  Kim,  Sherraden,  and  Clancy  2013). 

Another  relevant  area  of  inquiry  centers  on  the  role  of  assets  in  children’s 
outcomes  and  on  the  recognition  that  assets  may  positively  affect  future 
orientation  as  well  as  expectations  (Sherraden  1991).  Asset  theory  holds  that 
assets  are  different  from  income.  Research  indicates  that  parents’  assets, 
specifically  their  financial  assets,  home  ownership,  and  total  net  worth,  are 
positively  associated  with  their  holding  high  expectations  for  their  chil¬ 
dren’s  educational  attainment,  independently  of  parental  income  (Zhan 
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2006;  Williams-Shanks  and  Destin  2009;  Williams- Shanks  et  al.  2010;  Kim 
and  Sherraden  2011;  Zhan  and  Sherraden  2011;  Kim  et  al.  2013).  In  addition, 
longitudinal  research  with  observational  data  identifies  the  distinct  role  of 
savings,  and  specifically  savings  for  children,  in  shaping  educational  expecta¬ 
tions  and  outcomes.  Evidence  indicates  that  savings  and  assets  accumulated 
in  the  child’s  name  are  positively  associated  with  parents’  educational  ex¬ 
pectations  for  the  child  as  well  as  with  the  child’s  own  expectations,  aca¬ 
demic  achievement,  and  later  college  attendance.  These  relationships  per¬ 
sist  even  in  models  that  control  for  all  other  assets  and  liabilities,  including 
the  amount  of  money  in  the  child’s  savings  account  (Elliott  2009;  Elliott 
and  Beverly  2011). 

Identity-based  motivation  theory  (Oyserman  2013),  which  explores  the 
ways  in  which  a  person’s  social  identity  may  influence  his  or  her  behavior, 
informs  our  understanding  of  the  ways  in  which  parents’  assets  and  savings 
for  their  children  might  positively  affect  both  the  parents’  and  the  children’s 
expectations.  It  holds  that  children’s  academic  motivation  and  achievement 
will  be  positively  influenced  if  they  have  a  salient  school-focused  identity, 
believe  that  their  goals  are  attainable,  and  sustain  their  educational  efforts. 
This  theory  suggests  that  parents  who  expect  their  children  to  attend 
college  give  them  a  college-bound  identity,  which  positively  affects  their 
academic  outcomes.  Assets  parents  have  set  aside  for  their  children  may 
motivate  their  expectations  for  their  children’s  future,  because  assets  help 
parents  and  children  believe  that  the  child’s  education  is  important  as  well 
as  attainable  (Elliott  2013).  Assets  are  thus  a  means  by  which  parents 
cultivate  their  children’s  college-bound  identity  and  communicate  its  im¬ 
portance  (Oyserman  2013).  Accordingly,  the  presence  of  assets  may  spur 
educational  investments  by  parents  and  their  children. 

In  our  discussion  of  the  theories  and  research  above,  we  highlight  factors 
that  may  shape  parents’  educational  expectations,  how  those  expectations 
are  then  transmitted  to  their  children,  and  the  potential  effects  parental 
expectations  may  have  on  their  children’s  educational  outcomes.  Parental 
expectations  can  lead  them  to  make  constructive  actions  and  investments  on 
their  children’s  behalf.  Nonetheless,  certain  conditions  may  weaken  pa¬ 
rental  expectations,  such  as  low  income,  limited  economic  reserves,  lack  of 
educational  knowledge,  and  children’s  poor  educational  achievement  (e.g., 
Alexander,  Bozick,  and  Entwisle  2008;  Raleigh  and  Kao  2010).  Such  chal¬ 
lenges  may  arise  and  exert  influence  at  different  points  as  parents  raise  their 
children.  Although  parents  may  begin  with  college  or  higher  expectations 
(and  most  do),  adverse  conditions  can  diminish  their  expectations  over  time. 
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Children  may,  therefore,  benefit  from  an  intervention  that  improves  the 
level  and  durability  of  parental  expectations. 

H 

CHILD  DEVELOPMENT  ACCOUNTS 

Child  Development  Accounts  (CDAs)  are  inclusive  (i.e.,  universal  and 
progressive)  policy  tools  designed  to  hold  and  accumulate  assets  for  long¬ 
term  child  development  and  educational  attainment  (Sherraden  1991;  Nam, 
Kim,  et  al.  2013).  CDA  savings  can  be  used  for  targeted  purposes,  such  as  to 
fund  a  child’s  future  postsecondary  education.  Several  other  countries  have 
implemented  CDA  policies  (Loke  and  Sherraden  2009),  but  CDAs  have  not 
gained  a  foothold  at  the  federal  level  in  the  United  States  (see  Cramer  and 
Newville  2009;  Cramer  2010).  CDAs,  as  a  universal,  progressive  tool  for  long¬ 
term  development,  can  be  incorporated  into  and  can  complement  a  range 
of  existing  asset-accumulation  products  and  platforms,  including  early- 
childhood  interventions  and  529  college  savings  plans. 

In  1996,  Congress  authorized  college  savings  plans,  commonly  called  529 
plans  after  a  section  in  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  (§529  [2011]),  to  promote 
saving  for  a  designated  beneficiary’s  postsecondary  education.  Yet  a  very 
small  percentage  of  US  families  save  in  529  plans,  and  those  that  do  are 
wealthier  than  families  without  such  accounts.  This  disparity  in  use  of  529 
plans  is  due,  in  part,  to  the  regressive  structure  of  their  tax  benefits:  higher- 
income  households  receive  greater  benefits  (Dynarski  2004;  US  Govern¬ 
ment  Accountability  Office  2012).  An  ideal  CDA,  as  envisioned  here,  would 
overcome  this  limitation  by  providing  greater  subsidies  and  incentives  for 
low-income  households  (Nam,  Kim,  et  al.  2013;  Clancy  and  Sherraden  2014). 
An  ideal  CDA  would  be  opened  automatically  for  each  child  as  early  as 
birth  and  would  offer  institutional  supports  to  reduce  barriers  that  prevent 
the  full  population  from  saving  (Sherraden  and  Clancy  2008).  A  policy  in¬ 
tervention  with  CDAs  could  promote  early  financial  planning  and  reduce 
the  disparity  in  expectations  by  socioeconomic  status  (Sherraden  1991; 
Williams-Shanks  et  al.  2010). 


FRAMEWORK  OF  THE  STUDY 

OVERVIEW 

The  general  framework  for  this  study  presumes  that  CDAs  promote  chil¬ 
dren’s  academic  success  by  accumulating  assets  for  their  postsecondary 
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education  and  by  strengthening  both  parents’  and  children’s  educational 
expectations.  We  suggest  that  CDAs  encourage  the  accumulation  of  savings 
by  providing  a  savings  structure,  information,  incentives,  and  early  aware¬ 
ness  of  the  importance  of  long-term  financial  preparation.  In  turn,  we 
presume  that  savings  in  CDAs  help  parents  and  children  perceive  that 
institutional  supports  for  college  are  present,  that  higher  education  is  at¬ 
tainable,  and  that  potential  obstacles  (e.g.,  college  affordability)  can  be 
overcome  (Elliott  et  al.  2011;  Elliott  2013;  Oyserman  2013). 

This  framework  also  presumes  that  other  mechanisms  link  savings  to 
parental  expectations  and  children’s  educational  outcomes.  Having  a  college 
savings  account  in  a  child’s  name  positively  influences  parental  expectations 
(Elliott  2009;  Elliott  and  Beverly  2011).  Having  savings  dedicated  for  edu¬ 
cation  alone  may  be  as  important  as  the  actual  amount  accumulated,  per¬ 
haps  even  more  so.  The  process  of  building  savings  for  their  children’s  fu¬ 
ture  education  may  enable  parents  to  perceive  themselves  as  savers  for  their 
children  and  may  make  them  more  likely  to  foster  positive  educational  ex¬ 
pectations  (Elliott  2013).  Access  to  institutional  resources  like  CDAs  may 
strengthen  the  aspects  of  parental  identity  that  support  children’s  education 
and  may  protect  expectations  of  both  parents  and  children  during  chal¬ 
lenges  (e.g.,  times  of  income  loss).  Our  framework  presumes  that  parents 
who  have  high  expectations  will  formulate  appropriate  strategies  to  enable 
their  children  to  realize  success.  Specifically,  our  review  of  the  existing 
literature  and  relevant  theoretical  frameworks  suggests  that  maintaining 
high  and  salient  expectations  may  affect  the  psychological  well-being  of  par¬ 
ents,  the  extent  of  parental  devotion  to  educational  development,  and  the 
level  of  resources  allocated  for  the  effort.  It  also  suggests  that  high  parental 
expectations  and  engagement  may,  over  time,  encourage  the  development 
and  maintenance  of  a  college-bound  identity  in  children,  forging  educational 
commitments  that  are  stronger  than  they  would  be  in  the  absence  of  that 
parental  influence.  These  effects  may  improve  child  developmental  and 
educational  outcomes.  Thus,  CDAs  offer  an  institutional  strategy  with  the 
potential  for  long-term  benefits  for  parents  and  their  children.  These  po¬ 
tential  effects  include  (but  are  not  limited  to)  improvements  in  financial 
savings,  educational  expectations,  and  academic  achievement. 

Research  has  not  fully  clarified  the  extent  to  which  these  potential 
mechanisms  link  savings,  parental  educational  expectations,  and  children’s 
educational  achievement,  but  evidence  from  observational  data  documents 
that  holding  a  savings  account  in  a  child’s  name  has  positive  associations 
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with  the  educational  expectations  of  parents  and  children  and  children’s 
educational  attainment  (Elliott  2009;  Elliott  and  Beverly  2011).  These  stud¬ 
ies  provide  support  for  the  assertion  that  CDAs  may  lead  to  improvement  in 
educational  attainment  by  promoting  college  savings  and  shaping  college- 
bound  identity.  Therefore,  we  draw  on  data  from  the  SEED  OK  experiment 
to  estimate  the  causal  relationship  between  CDAs  and  parental  educational 
expectations  at  the  birth  of  a  child  and  again  at  4  years  of  age. 


THE  SEED  OK  EXPERIMENT 

The  SEED  OK  social  policy  experiment  is  a  large-scale  effort  that  uses  the 
state-sponsored  Oklahoma  529  College  Savings  Plan  (OK  529)  to  test  the 
effects  of  CDAs  in  the  lives  of  a  sample  of  the  main  caregivers  of  infants  born 
in  2007  in  Oklahoma.  The  SEED  OK  team  identified  the  infants  (SEED  OK 
children)  from  birth  records,  invited  their  caregivers  to  participate  in  the 
baseline  survey,  and  then  randomly  assigned  the  participants  to  treatment 
and  control  groups.  The  treatment  group  received  the  SEED  OK  interven¬ 
tion,  and  the  control  group  did  not.  Table  1  presents  the  SEED  OK  study’s 
timeline. 

The  SEED  OK  intervention  includes  several  components.  First,  the  State 
Treasurer’s  Office  automatically  opened  a  state-owned  OK  529  account  on 
behalf  of  every  newborn  child  whose  main  caregiver  is  assigned  to  the 
treatment  group,  and  the  state  placed  an  initial  $1,000  deposit  from  SEED 
OK  into  the  account.2  Second,  main  caregivers  in  the  treatment  group 
received  information  about  opening  a  participant-owned  OK  529  account 
that  is  separate  from  the  one  opened  by  the  state.  This  component  of  the 
intervention  is  part  of  SEED  OK’s  effort  to  increase  awareness  of  college 
savings  accounts.  Third,  to  eliminate  financial  barriers  that  may  have  pre¬ 
vented  treatment-group  members  from  opening  participant-owned  OK  529 
accounts,  SEED  OK  offered  those  who  opened  an  OK  529  account  by  April 
15,  2009,  $100  to  cover  the  minimum  initial  deposit  that  the  account  terms 
require.  Fourth,  if  an  income-eligible  treatment  participant  made  a  deposit 
into  his  or  her  participant-owned  OK  529  account  before  the  end  of  2011, 


2.  Because  of  the  long  time  horizon  (SEED  OK  children  will  not  use  the  funds  until  they 
are  at  least  18  years  old),  the  Oklahoma  state  treasurer  selected  the  529  Balanced  Option,  a 
fund  with  a  mix  of  stocks  and  bonds,  as  the  investment  vehicle  for  money  in  the  state-owned 


accounts. 
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table  i.  Timeline  of  SEED  OK  Intervention  and  Data  Collection 
Time  Intervention  and  Data  Collection 


Fall  2007 
December  2007 
Winter  2008 
May  2008 
April  2009 
September 
2010 

Spring  2011 
December  2011 


Baseline  survey  conducted  for  SEED  OK  infants  born  in  April  through  June  2007 
State-owned  accounts  opened  for  infants  born  in  April  through  June  2007 
Baseline  survey  conducted  for  SEED  OK  infants  born  in  August  through  October  2007 
State-owned  accounts  opened  for  infants  born  in  August  through  October  2007 
Time-limited  $100  account-opening  incentive  ended 
Quarterly  account  data  for  the  present  study  obtained 

Follow-up  survey  conducted 
Savings  match  ended 
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Source. — Jin  Huang,  Yunju  Nam,  and  Margaret  S.  Sherraden  (2013),  “Financial  Knowledge  and  Child 
Development  Account  Policy:  A  Test  of  Financial  Capability,”  Journal  of  Consumer  Affairs  47,  9.  Copyright 
2012  by  the  American  Council  on  Consumer  Interests.  Reprinted  with  permission. 

Note. — SEED  OK  =  SEED  for  Oklahoma  Kids. 


SEED  OK  matched  it,  offering  a  1 : 1  match  to  those  with  annual  adjusted- 
gross  household  incomes  below  $29,000  and  a  0.5 : 1  match  to  those  with 
annual  adjusted-gross  household  incomes  between  $29,000  and  $43,499. 
That  is,  the  study  matched  every  dollar  deposited  in  those  accounts  with  an 
additional  dollar  (1:1  match)  or  50  cents  (0.5:1  match).  To  prevent  with¬ 
drawals  for  unqualified  purposes  and  to  ensure  that  the  matched  savings  are 
spent  only  for  the  targeted  purposes,  SEED  OK  deposited  the  matching 
funds  into  the  state-owned  OK  529  account.  Fifth,  treatment  participants 
receive  periodic  reminders  about  the  importance  of  children’s  education 
and  saving  for  college.  These  include  mailed  messages  as  well  as  occasional 
gifts  that  are  small  and  educational  in  nature  (e.g.,  books  and  educational 
music  CDs  for  SEED  OK  children).  Control-group  participants  may  open 
their  own  OK  529  accounts  and  save  in  them,  just  as  any  US  citizen  or 
resident  might,  but  SEED  OK  has  not  exposed  the  control  group  to  any 
component  of  the  intervention  (for  additional  details  on  the  treatment  and 
control  conditions,  see  Zager  et  al.  2010). 

The  intervention  differs  slightly  from  what  one  might  consider  an  ideal 
CDA  policy.  A  universal  CDA  policy  would  have  a  single  integrated  account 
for  each  child  beneficiary  and  anyone  could  deposit  into  it.  But  as  we  explain 
above,  the  SEED  OK  experiment  has  two  types  of  529  accounts  (i.e.,  a  state- 
owned  account  and  a  participant-owned  account)  because  it  employs  the 
existing  529  policy  structure.  This  adaptation  was  necessary  in  order  to  un¬ 
dertake  the  experiment. 

Using  data  collected  very  early  in  the  lives  of  SEED  OK  children,  other 
studies  from  the  SEED  OK  experiment  find  that  the  intervention  had 
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positive  effects  on  college  savings  and  child  development  outcomes.  Yunju 
Nam,  Youngmi  Kim,  and  associates  (2013)  find  that  the  SEED  OK  interven¬ 
tion  contributed  to  increases  in  the  rates  of  account  holding  and  the 
amounts  of  assets  accumulated  for  children’s  college  education.  Sondra  Bev¬ 
erly  and  colleagues  (2012)  find  that  these  effects  hold  across  diverse  socio¬ 
economic  subgroups,  as  well  as  for  the  full  sample.  In  addition,  Jin  Huang, 
Michael  Sherraden,  Youngmi  Kim,  and  Margaret  Clancy  (2014)  demon¬ 
strate  that  the  SEED  OK  intervention  has  had  positive  effects  on  the  social- 
emotional  development  of  children  at  age  4.  They  show  that  the  effect’s 
magnitude  is  greater  among  socioeconomically  disadvantaged  families 
than  among  the  families  of  participants  in  the  full  sample.  Moreover,  the  lev¬ 
els  of  depressive  symptoms  reported  at  the  follow-up  are  lower  for  treat¬ 
ment  participants  than  for  the  control  group,  and  this  pattern  holds  across 
several  disadvantaged  subgroups  (Huang,  Sherraden,  and  Purnell  2014). 

Informed  by  findings  from  theoretical  models  and  other  research  with 
the  SEED  OK  data  set,  this  study  is  the  first  to  examine  the  experiment’s 
effect  on  parents’  early  educational  expectations  for  their  very  young  chil¬ 
dren.  We  hypothesize  that  SEED  OK  motivates  parents  to  maintain  or  raise  > 
educational  expectations  over  time.  If  they  do  so,  parents  may  become  more 
attentive  to  their  child’s  education  and  better  prepared  to  support  age- 
appropriate  development  and  education.  The  effects  may  be  especially 
pronounced  for  children  who  would  lag  behind  without  such  an  interven¬ 
tion.  We  test  this  hypothesis  by  investigating  whether  exposing  children  to 
the  SEED  OK  intervention  at  a  very  early  developmental  stage  is  positively 
associated  with  parental  educational  expectations  and  durability  of  expecta¬ 
tions  when  children  reach  age  4. 

METHOD 

DATA  AND  SAMPLE 

We  use  data  from  birth  records  and  two  surveys  that  were  conducted  as 
part  of  the  SEED  OK  social  experiment.  Birth  records  include  basic  demo¬ 
graphic  and  health  data  on  children  and  their  biological  parents,  such  as 
race,  age,  educational  attainment,  location,  zip  code,  and  other  character¬ 
istics.  Data  sets  from  the  baseline  and  follow-up  surveys  provide  compre¬ 
hensive  information  on  demographics,  socioeconomic  characteristics,  par¬ 
ents’  educational  expectations,  and  parents’  education-related  behaviors. 


Ill 
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The  birth  records  come  from  the  Oklahoma  State  Department  of  Health  and 
serve  as  the  sampling  frame.  Using  simple  random  sampling,  the  research 
team  drew  7,328  children  from  all  infants  born  in  the  state  of  Oklahoma 
during  two  periods:  3,676  children  born  in  the  period  from  April  through 
June  2007,  and  3,652  children  born  in  the  period  from  August  through 
October  2007.3  Three  minority  groups  (African  Americans,  American  In¬ 
dians,  and  Hispanics)  were  oversampled  to  ensure  sufficient  statistical 
power  for  subgroup  analyses.  The  team  was  able  to  locate  7,117  of  these 
7,328  children  (Marks,  Rhodes,  and  Scheffler  2008),  but  it  excluded  the 
younger  of  two  twins  as  well  as  one  child  who  died  prior  to  the  study.  Thus 
the  team  contacted  the  main  caregivers  of  7,115  children.  Of  these,  2,704 
agreed  to  participate  in  the  study  and  completed  the  baseline  survey  by 
telephone  between  August  2007  and  April  2008.4  The  study  then  assigned 
these  2,704  caregivers  to  a  treatment  (n  =  1,358)  or  control  group  (n  = 
1,346)  and  began  the  SEED  OK  intervention  with  the  treatment  group. 
Data  from  the  baseline  indicate  that  caregivers  assigned  to  the  treatment 
group  were  not  statistically  different  in  observed  characteristics  from  those 
assigned  to  the  control  group  (Kim  and  Nam  2009).  Thus,  any  subsequent 
difference  between  the  two  groups  can  be  attributed  to  the  SEED  OK 
treatment. 

In  2011,  when  the  children  were  about  4  years  old,  SEED  OK  conducted 
a  follow-up  survey.  We  exclude  from  our  analysis  any  main  caregivers  who 
did  not  complete  the  follow-up  survey  and  any  who  are  not  listed  as  the 
caregiver  of  a  SEED  OK  child  at  both  surveys  (n  =  453;  retention  rate  is 
84  percent).  Compared  with  caregivers  included  in  the  study,  those  ex¬ 
cluded  from  participation  are  more  likely  to  be  Hispanic,  are  more  likely  to 
report  that  they  were  unmarried,  and  are  more  likely  to  speak  a  language 
other  than  English  at  home.  Excluded  caregivers  also  are  younger,  possessed 


3.  Unless  we  note  otherwise,  the  n  values  indicate  the  unweighted  sample  size. 

4.  The  study’s  participation  rate  is  38  percent  (Nam,  Kim,  et  al.  2013).  The  Oklahoma 
Treasurer’s  Office  required  the  SEED  OK  child’s  Social  Security  number  in  order  to  open  a 
state-owned  account  for  the  infant.  This  requirement  is  a  main  reason  why  caregivers  de¬ 
clined  to  participate  in  the  study  (Marks,  Rhodes,  and  Scheffler  2008).  Thus,  a  question  arises 
concerning  the  extent  to  which  the  study’s  sample  is  representative  of  the  full  population.  A 
comparison  of  study  participants  with  nonparticipants  finds  that  they  are  very  similar  in  basic 
characteristics,  with  the  exception  that  nonparticipants  are  less  likely  to  have  been  born  in  the 
United  States  (Nam,  Mason,  et  al.  2013). 
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less  education,  and  had  lower  household  income.  Bivariate  tests  show  that 
sample  attrition  occurs  equally  across  the  treatment  and  control  groups.5 
In  addition,  we  excluded  participants  if  their  responses  are  missing  for 
variables  employed  in  our  analyses  (n  =  66).  We  made  an  exception  for 
participants  whose  household  income  values  are  missing;  we  included  these 
participants  in  the  analysis  but  assigned  them  to  a  separate  categorical 
group.  We  also  excluded  Asian  Americans  (n  =  18)  because  there  are  too 
few  of  them  for  reliable  analysis.  Therefore,  the  final  analytic  sample  con¬ 
sists  of  2,167  caregivers  of  SEED  OK  children.  The  full  analysis  sample 
includes  1,097  treatment  participants  and  1,070  control  participants.  All 
but  four  are  mothers:  three  are  grandmothers,  and  one  is  a  father.  For 
simplicity,  we  use  the  term  mother  to  refer  to  all  2,167  caregivers  (survey 
respondents)  in  this  study. 


MEASURES 
Dependent  Variables 

We  measure  the  mother’s  educational  expectations  in  two  ways:  level  of  * 
expectations  after  the  intervention  (at  the  time  of  the  follow-up  survey 
when  the  focal  child  is  4  years  old  on  average)  and  durability  over  time 
(between  birth  and  age  4).  Our  first  dependent  variable  is  the  level  of 
mother’s  educational  expectations  at  the  follow-up  survey.  It  is  measured 
by  a  single  question:  “How  far  in  school  do  you  think  that  [your  child]  will 
go?”  Ordinal-level  response  categories  include  won’t  finish  high  school 
(coded  as  1);  will  graduate  from  high  school  (coded  as  2);  will  go  to  vocational, 
trade,  or  business  school  (coded  as  3);  will  go  to  college  (coded  as  4);  and  will 


5.  Caregivers  who  did  not  participate  in  the  follow-up  survey  comprise  substantial  por¬ 
tions  of  several  subgroups:  16  percent  of  the  treatment  group,  18  percent  of  the  control 
group  (x2  =  1.93;  p  =  .16),  24  percent  of  Hispanics,  13  percent  of  whites,  17  percent  of 
African  Americans,  and  17  percent  of  American  Indians.  Attrition  is  particularly  noteworthy 
among  socioeconomically  disadvantaged  groups:  21  percent  of  unmarried  mothers  (vs.  14  per¬ 
cent  of  married  mothers),  27  percent  of  caregivers  who  did  not  graduate  from  high  school  (vs. 
19  percent  of  high  school  graduates,  12  percent  of  those  with  some  college  or  an  associate’s 
degree,  and  9  percent  of  those  with  a  bachelor’s  degree  or  more),  29  percent  of  those  whose 
primary  language  is  not  English  (vs.  15  percent  of  English  speakers),  20  percent  of  caregiv¬ 
ers  with  low  household  income,  and  25  percent  of  caregivers  for  whom  income  information 
is  missing  (vs.  12  percent  of  the  middle-income  group  and  8  percent  of  the  high-income 
group). 
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go  to  graduate  school  (coded  as  5).  A  higher  score  indicates  a  higher  level 
of  expectations. 

The  SEED  OK  research  team  posed  the  same  question  in  both  the 
baseline  survey  and  the  follow-up  survey.  Thus,  we  measure  the  durability 
of  mothers’  educational  expectations  by  subtracting  the  educational  expec¬ 
tations  score  at  the  baseline  from  that  at  the  follow-up  survey.  A  positive 
result  indicates  an  increase  in  the  level  of  expectations  for  children,  zero 
indicates  that  expectations  remained  at  the  same  level,  and  a  negative  re¬ 
sult  indicates  that  expectations  decreased  between  the  two  interviews.  Al¬ 
though  most  mothers  in  our  sample  had  high  expectations  at  baseline  and 
the  SEED  OK  focal  children  are  fairly  young,  previous  research  suggests 
that  educational  expectations  tend  to  decline  over  time  as  the  child  grows 
up  (e.g.,  Goldenberg  et  al.  2001;  Raleigh  and  Kao  2010).  Maintaining  ex¬ 
pectations  can  be  a  primary  policy  objective  and  is  as  important  as  increas¬ 
ing  them.  Therefore,  we  created  a  dummy  dependent  variable  that  defines 
maintaining  the  same  level  of  expectations  or  increasing  expectations  as 
a  positive  outcome  (coded  as  1;  a  decrease  in  the  level  of  expectations  is 
coded  as  0).6 

Independent  Variable 

The  independent  variable  of  primary  interest  is  SEED  OK  treatment  sta¬ 
tus.  It  is  a  dummy  indicator;  study  participants  in  the  treatment  group  are 
coded  as  1,  and  those  in  the  control  group  are  coded  as  0. 

Control  Variables 

Several  variables  were  used  to  create  subsamples  and  were  employed  in 
regression  analyses  that  control  for  sampling  variability.  The  child’s  char¬ 
acteristics  include  gender  (l  =  male;  0  =  female)  as  well  as  race  and  eth- 

6.  Because  our  measure  of  durability  assesses  whether  expectations  remain  or  improve, 
we  assign  a  value  of  1  for  a  very  small  percentage  of  participants  who  maintain  modest 
educational  expectations  between  the  baseline  and  follow-up  survey:  no  high  school  (n  =  1), 
high  school  (n  =  31),  and  postsecondary  vocational  training  (n  =  9).  These  groups  comprise 
about  2  percent  (41  out  of  1,888)  of  those  with  positive  outcomes  (i.e.,  those  whose 
expectations  stayed  the  same  or  rose).  The  exclusion  of  this  subgroup  does  not  change  the 
estimates  of  durability.  Note  that  we  assign  a  value  of  0  on  the  durability  variable  for  those 
whose  expectations  decrease  from  graduate  school  to  college  (n  =  199).  Appendix  table  Al 
presents  the  composition  of  baseline  expectations  and  follow-up  expectations  for  each 
treatment  and  control  group. 
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nicity.  The  child’s  race  and  ethnicity  are  measured  using  the  mother’s 
information  from  the  birth  record  data,  which  follow  the  vital  statistics 
protocol  used  by  the  National  Center  for  Health  Statistics  (Marks  et  al. 
2008).7  A  child  is  identified  as  Hispanic  if  the  birth  record  indicates  that 
the  birth  mother  is  of  Hispanic  origin.  If  the  birth  mother  is  not  identified 
as  Hispanic,  the  child  is  categorized  by  the  mother’s  race  and  ethnicity 
within  one  of  three  groups:  non-Hispanic  white,  non-Hispanic  African 
American,  or  non-Hispanic  American  Indian  (hereafter  white,  African 
American,  and  American  Indian;  whites  serve  as  a  reference  group  in 
regressions). 

The  mother’s  characteristics  include  age  and  marital  status.  Age  is  a 
continuous  variable  measuring  the  mother’s  age  at  the  time  of  the  baseline 
survey.  Marital  status  is  a  dummy  indicator  that  represents  the  status 
reported  at  the  baseline  (married  =  1,  others  =  0). 

We  also  measured  several  household  characteristics  at  baseline:  parents’ 
education,  primary  language  spoken  at  home  (English  =  1,  0  =  otherwise), 
the  number  of  children  in  the  household,  welfare  receipt,  household  in¬ 
come,  and  homeownership  (coded  as  1  if  the  participant  reports  that  the  ’ 
household  owns  the  home  in  which  it  resides  and  as  0  otherwise).  The 
education  variable,  which  measures  the  highest  level  of  education  com¬ 
pleted  by  either  parent,  using  data  from  the  main  caregiver’s  report  at 
baseline,  is  measured  in  four  categories:  no  high  school  diploma  (used  as 
a  reference  group  in  regression),  high  school  graduate  (including  those 
with  a  general  equivalency  diploma),  associate’s  degree  or  some  college 
but  no  degree,  and  bachelor’s  degree  or  higher.  The  welfare  receipt  vari¬ 
able  is  a  dummy  indicator  that  represents  whether  the  household  received 
means-tested  public  assistance  in  the  year  prior  to  the  baseline  survey  from 
Temporary  Assistance  for  Needy  Families,  the  Food  Stamp  Program  (sub¬ 
sequently  renamed  Supplemental  Nutrition  Assistance  Program),  or  Sup¬ 
plemental  Security  Income.  Household  income,  measured  as  an  income-to- 
needs  ratio,  captures  household  economic  status.  To  calculate  its  value,  we 
used  the  pretax  income  of  the  participant’s  household  and  the  2007  federal 
poverty  guideline  for  a  household  of  that  size  (US  Department  of  Health  and 


7.  The  protocol  uses  the  father’s  racial  or  ethnic  information  only  if  the  mother’s  in¬ 
formation  is  missing.  Because  the  birth  records  provide  racial  and  ethnic  information  for 
all  sampled  mothers,  all  SEED  OK  children  were  assigned  to  the  category  indicated  for  the 
mother. 
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Human  Services  2007).  Participants  self-reported  income  during  the  base¬ 
line  survey.  We  assigned  each  mother  to  one  of  three  household-income 
categories:  low  income  (income  below  150  percent  of  the  federal  poverty 
guideline),  middle  income  (income  between  150  percent  and  399  percent  of 
the  line),  and  high  income  (income  at  or  above  400  percent  of  the  line;  used 
as  a  reference  group  in  regressions). 


ANALYTICAL  STRATEGY 

To  estimate  the  intervention’s  effect  on  educational  expectations,  we  con¬ 
ducted  bivariate  tests  that  compare  the  treatment  and  control  groups  on  the 
two  dependent  variables.  Because  SEED  OK  employs  an  experimental 
design  with  good  randomization,  outcomes  identified  by  the  bivariate  tests 
can  be  interpreted  as  effects  of  the  SEED  OK  intervention. 

Next,  we  ran  an  ordinary  least  squares  regression  to  measure  the  treat¬ 
ment  effect  on  educational  expectations  in  the  follow-up  survey,  and  these 
models  (model  1  and  model  2)  account  for  sampling  variability.  Covariates 
include  sample  characteristics  and  the  baseline  expectations.  We  find  no 
problematic  multicollinearity.8 

We  then  conducted  logistic  regressions  to  assess  durability  of  educa¬ 
tional  expectations.  Because  we  began  with  a  clear  directional  hypothesis, 
we  used  a  one-sided  p-value  to  identify  statistical  significance.  We  consider 
our  estimates  to  be  statistically  significant  at  the  .05  level.  All  analyses  are 
weighted  by  birth  record  data  obtained  from  the  2007  Oklahoma  birth  reg¬ 
istry.  We  employed  weighting  to  address  selection  into  the  SEED  OK  ex¬ 
periment  and  sample  attrition  by  the  follow-up  survey  (Schreiner  2012).  We 
have  birth  record  data  on  the  characteristics  of  all  7,328  infants  and  their 
parents.  The  weight  variable  was  used  to  adjust  for  the  differences  between 
the  birth  record  data  on  respondents  and  those  on  nonrespondents  (Marks 
et  al.  2008).  Results  from  the  demographic  and  socioeconomic  variables 
available  in  birth  records  show  that  the  nonresponse  bias  is  minor  and  that 


8.  Because  our  data  do  not  meet  the  proportional  odds  assumption,  we  are  unable  to  run 
ordinal  logit  analysis.  Also,  the  variance  of  the  first  dependent  measure  is  limited  (ranging 
from  1  to  5)  and  does  not  provide  enough  statistical  power  to  conduct  a  multinomial  logit 
analysis.  The  skewness  value  of  the  distribution  is  about  —1.2,  fairly  normally  distributed. 
Thus,  we  followed  previous  studies  in  treating  the  expectations  variable  as  a  continuous 
variable  and  conducting  ordinary  least  squares  regression.  For  examples  of  this  approach, 
see  Kaplan  et  al.  (2001);  Zhan  and  Sherraden  (2003);  and  Zhan  (2006). 
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weighted  results  can  be  viewed  as  representative  of  all  Oklahoma  births  in 
two  3-month  periods  in  Oklahoma:  April  to  June  and  August  to  October  in 
2007  (Marks  et  al.  2008). 

\ 

We  ran  two  supplementary  tests  to  check  the  robustness  of  the  main 
findings.  The  first  of  these  involves  unweighted  analyses  using  multiple  and 
logistic  regression.  The  second  test  involves  logistic  regressions:  one  set  for 
mothers  who  indicated  at  baseline  (i.e.,  prior  to  random  assignment)  that 
they  expected  their  child  to  go  to  college  (n  =  2,011)  and  a  separate  set 
for  their  counterparts  who  indicated  at  baseline  that  they  did  not  expect 
their  child  to  attend  college  (n  =  156).  We  undertook  these  conservative 
tests  because  the  meaning  of  changes  in  the  level  of  expectations  may  vary 
by  the  level  of  expectations  held  at  baseline.  The  outcomes  may  not  be 
considered  positive  if  those  who  had  no  early  college  expectations  for  their 
child  reported  the  same  at  the  follow-up.  Accordingly,  in  the  first  supple¬ 
mentary  logistic  regression,  we  used  the  dummy  dependent  variable  (1  = 
level  of  expectations  remains  same  or  increases;  0  =  level  of  expectations 
decreases)  to  conduct  the  same  tests  with  those  who  at  baseline  expressed 
the  expectation  that  their  child  would  attend  college  (n  =  2,011).  In  the  ’ 
second  supplementary  logistic  regression,  which  we  estimated  for  those 
who  did  not  express  such  expectations  at  baseline  (n  =  156),  the  corre¬ 
sponding  tests  were  performed  using  a  slightly  different  measure:  we  as¬ 
signed  the  variable  a  value  of  1  if  the  mother’s  expectations  for  her  child 
increased  between  the  surveys,  and  we  otherwise  assigned  it  a  value  of  0. 

RESULTS 

SAMPLE  CHARACTERISTICS 

Table  2  presents  the  demographic  and  socioeconomic  characteristics  of  this 
study’s  sample.  Because  they  were  randomly  assigned,  the  treatment  and 
control  groups  do  not  differ  to  a  statistically  significant  degree  on  the  ob¬ 
served  characteristics.  There  are  slightly  more  male  focal  children  (53  per¬ 
cent)  than  female  ones.  White  children  comprise  67  percent  of  the  full 
sample,  African  American  children  comprise  about  9  percent,  American  In¬ 
dian  children  comprise  12  percent,  and  Hispanic  children  comprise  13  per¬ 
cent.  On  average,  mothers  were  26  years  old,  and  63  percent  reported  that 
they  were  married.  Approximately  one-third  (33  percent)  of  participants 
reported  that  at  least  one  of  the  parents  was  a  high  school  graduate;  16  per¬ 
cent  had  no  high  school  diploma,  25  percent  had  some  college  education, 
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and  25  percent  had  a  bachelor’s  degree  or  more  education.  Over  90  percent 
spoke  English  as  the  primary  language  at  home,  and  SEED  OK  households 
included  one  child  on  average.  More  than  half  of  the  sample  (55  percent) 
had  low  income  (i.e.,  below  150  percent  of  the  2007  federal  poverty  line), 
and  high-income  households  (income  at  or  above  400  percent  of  the  pov¬ 
erty  line)  comprise  13  percent  of  the  sample.  About  37  percent  of  mothers 
reported  receiving  some  type  of  welfare  during  the  year  prior  to  the  baseline 
survey. 


DESCRIPTIVE  FINDINGS:  EDUCATIONAL  EXPECTATIONS 
AND  DURABILITY 

Table  3  characterizes  mothers’  educational  expectations,  which  were  gen¬ 
erally  high  at  both  the  baseline  and  the  follow-up  survey:  the  mean  scores 
for  the  full  sample  are  4.13  points  (SD  —  .75)  at  the  baseline  and  4.16  points 
(SD  =  .71)  at  the  follow-up  survey.  Those  expectation  scores  are  higher  than 
the  level  assigned  to  the  expectation  that  their  child  would  attend  college 
(coded  as  4)  but  below  the  score  assigned  for  those  who  expected  that  the 
child  would  attend  graduate  school  (coded  as  5).  The  baseline  expectations 
of  treatment  and  control  mothers  do  not  differ  to  a  statistically  significant 
degree.  The  expectations  score  for  treatment  mothers  is  higher  in  the 
follow-up  survey  (4.19  points;  SD  =  .68)  than  that  for  control  mothers 
(4.14  points;  SD  =  .74),  and  the  0.05-point  difference  is  marginally  signif¬ 
icant  (t  =  —1.79;  p  =  .07). 

We  also  examined  the  durability  of  educational  expectations.  One  of  the 
most  important  possible  effects  of  CDAs  is  that  they  may  help  parents 
of  very  young  children  to  either  maintain  or  acquire  positive  educational 
expectations.  As  table  3  shows,  expectations  remained  the  same  or  in¬ 
creased  between  baseline  and  follow-up  for  about  87  percent  of  the  moth¬ 
ers  in  the  full  sample.  About  13  percent  reported  that  their  expectations 
declined.  Compared  with  mothers  in  the  control  group  (85.59  percent), 
mothers  in  the  treatment  group  (88.37  percent)  were  significantly  more 
likely  to  report  that  their  expectations  remained  the  same  or  increased  be¬ 
tween  the  surveys  (x2  =  4.43;  p  =  .04). 

Table  4  presents  detailed  descriptive  statistics  on  changes  in  educational 
expectations  between  the  baseline  and  follow-up  surveys.  Specifically,  ta¬ 
ble  4  shows  changes  across  three  categories:  those  whose  expectations  de¬ 
creased,  those  whose  expectations  remained  the  same,  and  those  whose 
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table  2.  Demographic  and  Socioeconomic  Characteristics  of  the  Sample 

Characteristic 

Full 

Treatment 

Control 

Sample 

100.00 

49.93 

50.07 

(2.601)  , 

(1,299) 

(1,302) 

Child's  characteristics: 

%  Male 

52.87 

53.28 

52.47 

(1.375) 

(692) 

(683) 

Race: 

%  White 

67.11 

67.05 

67.17 

(1.745) 

(871) 

(875) 

%  African  American 

8.99 

8.99 

8.99 

(234) 

(117) 

(117) 

%  American  Indian 

11.61 

11.68 

11.53 

(302) 

(152) 

(150) 

%  Hispanic 

12.29 

12.27 

12.31 

(320) 

(159) 

(160) 

Mother’s  characteristics: 

Age  (SD,  years) 

26.37 

26.39 

26.34 

(6.27) 

(6.36) 

(6.18) 

<  22 

28.54 

28.43 

28.66 

(742) 

(369) 

(373) 

23-30 

48.34 

48.59 

48.09 

(1.257) 

(631) 

(626) 

>  31 

23.12 

22.99 

23.24 

(601) 

(299) 

(303) 

%  Married 

63.02 

62.44 

63.59 

(1,639) 

(811) 

(838) 

Household  characteristics: 

Parents’  highest  education: 

%  Below  high  school  diploma 

16.25 

16.38 

16.12 

(423) 

(213) 

(210) 

%  High  school  graduate 

33.19 

32.55 

33.84 

(863) 

(423) 

(441) 

%  Some  college  or  associate’s  degree 

25.25 

25.50 

25.00 

(657) 

(331) 

(326) 

%  Bachelor’s  degree  or  more 

25.30 

25.57 

25.04 

(658) 

(332) 

(326) 

%  With  English  as  primary  language  at  home 

92.62 

92.94 

92.30 

Number  of  children  (SD) 

(2.409) 

(1,207) 

(1,202) 

1.13 

1.16 

1.10 

(1.23) 

(1.21) 

(1.24) 

One 

33.42 

32.23 

34.61 

Two 

(869) 

(419) 

(451) 

36.29 

36.37 

36.21 

Three  or  more 

(944) 

(472) 

(471) 

30.29 

31.39 

29.19 

%  Received  welfare* 

(788) 

(408) 

(380) 

37.25 

38.34 

36.17 

(969) 

(498) 

(471) 

%  Homeowners 

44.30 

44.15 

44.44 

(1.152) 

(573) 

(579) 

Household  income. 

%  Low 

55.32 

53.81 

56.83 

%  Middle 

(1,439) 

(699) 

(740) 

28.47 

29.42 

27.52 

(740) 

(382) 

(358) 
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table  2  ( continued ) 


Characteristic 

Full 

Treatment 

Control 

%  High 

13.11 

12.79 

13.42 

(341) 

(166) 

(175) 

%  Missing 

3.11 

3.98 

2.23 

(81) 

(52) 

(29) 

Total  unweighted  N 

2,167 

1,097 

1,070 

Note. — This  table  presents  weighted  percentages  and  means  as  well  as  unweighted  Ns  for  the 
sample  sizes.  Numbers  in  parentheses  are  standard  deviations  for  continuous  variables  and 
weighted  frequency  (rounded  off  to  zero  decimal  point)  for  categorical  variables.  The  analyses  are 
weighted  to  ensure  that  results  are  representative  of  infants  born  in  two  3-month  periods  in 
Oklahoma  (April-June  and  August-October  2007). 

*  Welfare  includes  benefits  from  Temporary  Assistance  for  Needy  Families,  the  Food  Stamp 
Program  (subsequently  renamed  the  Supplemental  Nutrition  Assistance  Program),  and  Supple¬ 
mental  Security  Income. 

'  The  income-to-needs  ratio  is  constructed  with  the  2007  federal  poverty  guideline. 


expectations  increased.  In  the  full  sample,  more  than  70  percent  of  moth¬ 
ers  held  the  same  level  of  expectations  at  the  baseline  and  follow-up  sur¬ 
veys;  this  was  the  case  for  73  percent  of  treatment  participants  and  71  per¬ 
cent  of  control  participants.  Participants  whose  expectations  increased 
between  surveys  comprise  16  percent  of  the  treatment  group  and  15  per¬ 
cent  of  the  control  group.  Mothers  whose  expectations  decreased  comprise 
12  percent  of  the  treatment  group  and  14  percent  of  control  group.  For  most 
subgroups,  the  proportion  who  reported  a  decrease  in  expectations  is  lower 
among  treatment-group  participants  than  among  control-group  counter¬ 
parts,  but  exceptions  to  this  pattern  are  found  among  participants  with 
middle-level  household  income  and  among  those  whose  income  informa¬ 
tion  is  missing.  A  large  difference  is  observed  among  American  Indian 
participants:  6.7  percent  of  treatment  mothers  and  12.2  percent  of  control- 
group  mothers  report  decreases  in  expectations.  Also,  in  the  group  with  the 
lowest  level  of  education,  9.7  percent  of  mothers  in  the  treatment  group 
decreased  expectations,  compared  with  18.8  percent  of  those  in  the  control 
group.9 


9.  Appendix  table  A1  displays  the  composition  of  the  treatment  and  control  groups  in 
terms  of  baseline  and  Wave  2  expectations  (i.e.  row  and  cell  percentages).  Among  treatment 
mothers  who  had  college  expectations  for  their  children  at  baseline  (n  =  731;  100%), 
81  percent  reported  the  same  expectations  and  15  percent  had  graduate  school  expectations 
at  Wave  2.  Among  control  mothers  who  had  college  expectations  at  baseline  (n  =  706; 
1007c),  79  percent  maintained  the  same  college  expectations  and  15  percent  increased  to 
graduate  school  expectations  at  Wave  2.  In  app.  table  Al,  the  figures  in  parentheses  are 
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table  3.  Bivariate  Tests:  Educational  Expectations  by  Treatment  Status  (Weighted) 


Treatment- 

Full  Treatment  Control  Control 

(N  =  2,167)  (n  =  1,097)  (n  =  1,070)  Difference 


Expectations  at  baseline,  mean  (SD)a 

4.13 

- S - 

4.13 

4.13  .00 

(.75) 

(.75) 

(.75) 

Won't  finish  high  school  (%) 

Will  graduate  from  high 

.25 

.36 

.15 

school  (%) 

Will  go  to  vocational,  trade,  or 

4.75 

4.60 

4.90 

business  school  (%) 

2.02 

2.05 

2.00 

Will  go  to  college  (%) 

67.73 

67.61 

67.84 

Will  go  to  graduate  school  (%) 
Expectations  at  follow-up. 

25.25 

25.38 

25.11 

mean  (SD)a,+ 

4.16 

4.19 

4.14  .05 

(.71) 

(.68) 

(.74) 

Won’t  finish  high  school  (%) 

.06 

.13 

.00 

Will  graduate  from  high  school  (%) 
Will  go  to  vocational,  trade,  or 

3.88 

2.99 

4.77 

business  school  (%) 

2.24 

2.27 

2.22 

Will  go  to  college  (%) 

67.57 

67.44 

67.69 

Will  go  to  graduate  school  (%) 
Durability  of  expectations  (%):b' 

26.25 

27.18 

25.33 

Decrease 

13.02 

11.63 

14.41  -2.78 

Stay  the  same  or  increase 

86.98 

88.37 

85.59  2.78 

Note. — This  table  presents  weighted  percentages  and  means;  unweighted  figures  for  the  sample  sizes 
and  for  the  treatment-control  difference  are  shown  in  the  last  column.  Percentages  may  not  sum  to  100% 
due  to  rounding. 

a  Ordinal-level  variable  with  five  response  categories:  will  not  finish  high  school  (coded  l);  will  grad¬ 
uate  from  high  school  (coded  2);  will  go  to  vocational,  trade,  or  business  school  (coded  3);  will  go  to 
college  (coded  4);  and  will  go  to  graduate  school  (coded  5). 

b  This  measures  a  difference  in  the  level  of  educational  expectations  between  baseline  and  follow-up 
surveys. 

+  p  <  .10. 

*  p  <  .05. 


MULTIPLE  REGRESSION:  EDUCATIONAL  EXPECTATIONS 
IN  THE  FOLLOW-UP  SURVEY 

Table  5  shows  results  from  an  ordinary  least  squares  analysis  in  which 
we  regressed  expectations  from  the  follow-up  survey  on  treatment  status 

weighted  cell  percentages  of  expectations  at  both  points.  Mothers  who  expected  their  child 
to  attend  graduate  school  at  both  surveys  comprise  about  17  percent  of  the  treatment  group 
and  about  15  percent  of  the  control  group.  About  55  percent  of  the  treatment  group  and 
54  percent  of  the  control  group  reported  at  both  points  that  they  expected  their  child  to 
attend  college.  Mothers  who  reported  a  decline  in  expectations  were  most  likely  to  lower 
their  expectations  from  graduate  school  attendance  to  college  attendance.  Treatment  par¬ 
ticipants  were  less  likely  to  report  a  decline  in  expectations  (8  percent)  than  control  par¬ 
ticipants  (10  percent). 


Descriptive  Statistics:  Educational  Expectations  between  Baseline  and  Follow-Up  Survey  (Weighted  Percentages) 

Full  Sample  Treatment  _ 
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Note  — This  table  presents  weighted  percentages.  Percentages  may  not  sum  to  100%  due  to  rounding.  Change  in  educational  expectations  in  this  table  is  measured  as  the 
difference  in  the  level  of  educational  expectations  between  baseline  and  follow-up  surveys.  Change  is  categorized  into  three  groups:  increase,  stay  the  same,  and  decrease.  In  the  full 
sample,  the  change  in  expectations  significantly  differs  by  race  (X2  =  18.97),  by  marital  status  (X2  =  8.78),  by  education  (x  =  18.97),  and  by  welfare  receipt  (x  -  5.49). 

+  p  <  .10. 
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table  5.  Educational  Expectations  at  the  Follow-Up  Survey:  Multiple  Regression  (Weighted) 


Variable 

b 

Model  1 

SE  p 

-Value 

b 

Model  2 

SE  p 

-Value 

Treatment  status  (treatment) 

,05+ 

.02  ' 

.06 

,05+ 

.02 

.05 

Child's  characteristics: 

Race  (reference  is  white): 

African  American 

.18** 

.04 

<.01 

.18** 

.04 

<.01 

American  Indian 

.04 

.04 

.29 

.04 

.04 

.31 

Hispanic 

,10+ 

.05 

.07 

—  ,34+ 

.18 

.06 

Gender  (male) 

.02 

.02 

.41 

.02 

.02 

.41 

Mother’s  characteristics: 

Age 

-.02 

.02 

.24 

-.02 

.02 

.25 

Age2 

.00 

.00 

.28 

.00 

.00 

.29 

Marital  status  (married) 

-.08* 

.03 

.02 

-.07* 

.03 

.02 

Household  characteristics: 

Education  (reference  is  no  high  school): 

High  school  graduate 

,07+ 

.04 

.08 

.06 

.04 

.10 

Some  college  or  associate's  degree 

.24** 

.04 

<.01 

.24** 

.04 

<.01 

Bachelor’s  degree  or  more 

.31** 

.05 

<.01 

.30** 

.05 

<.01 

English  at  home 

.19** 

.07 

<.01 

-.21 

.17 

.22 

Hispanic  x  English  at  home 

.47* 

.19 

.01 

Number  of  children 

—  ,02+ 

.01 

.06 

-.02' 

.01 

.05 

Welfare  receipt  (yes) 

-.01 

.03 

.86 

-.01 

.03 

.80 

Household  income  (reference  is  high  income): 

Low 

-.03 

.05 

.51 

-.03 

.05 

.49 

Middle 

-.06 

.04 

.13 

-.07 

.04 

.12 

Income  missing 

.03 

.08 

.70 

.02 

.08 

.77 

Homeownership  (yes) 

.06+ 

.03 

.07 

,06+ 

.03 

.05 

Expectations  at  baseline 

.39** 

.02 

<.01 

.39** 

.02 

<.01 

Note. — Total  unweighted  N  =  2,167. 

+  p<.10. 

*  p  <  .05. 

**  p<  .01. 

and  the  other  covariates.  Estimates  from  model  1  show  that,  if  the  covari¬ 
ates  are  held  equal,  expectations  at  follow-up  are  higher  among  mothers  in 
the  treatment  group  than  among  mothers  in  the  control  group.  The  differ¬ 
ence  is  marginally  significant  ( b  =  .05;  p  =  .06). 

Several  covariates  are  significantly  associated  with  educational  expecta¬ 
tions  at  the  follow-up  survey.  The  estimates  show  that  educational  expecta¬ 
tions  are  lower  among  married  mothers  than  among  unmarried  ones  ( b  = 
—.08;  p  =  .02).  Expectations  are  higher  among  mothers  for  whom  English 
is  the  primary  language  at  home  than  among  those  whose  primary  language 
is  not  English  ( b  =  .19;  p  <  .01).  Parental  education  is  also  significantly  as¬ 
sociated  with  expectations:  parents  with  higher  levels  of  education  re¬ 
ported  significantly  higher  educational  expectations  for  their  child  than 
those  with  lower  levels  of  education.  Holding  these  covariates  constant,  ex- 
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pectations  are  significantly  lower  among  parents  who  did  not  graduate 
from  high  school  than  among  parents  with  a  bachelor’s  degree  or  more 
education  (b  =  .31;  p  <  .01)  and  those  with  some  college  or  an  associate’s 
degree  ( b  =  .24;  p  <  .01).  The  level  of  educational  expectations  at  baseline  is 
significantly  associated  with  the  level  in  the  follow-up  survey  ( b  =  .39;  p  < 
.01). There  is  also  a  significant  difference  by  race  and  ethnicity.  Expectations 
are  significantly  higher  among  African  American  mothers  ( b  =  .18;  p  <  .01) 
than  among  white  mothers. 

Previous  studies  discuss  the  complex  nature  of  expectations  among 
Hispanics  (Goldenberg  et  al.  2001;  Glick  and  White  2004),  so  we  also  tested 
whether  the  primary  language  spoken  at  home  interacts  with  Hispanic 
ethnicity  in  their  relationship  with  expectations  (see  model  2  in  table  5). 
The  interaction  term  is  significant  and  indicates  that  expectations  at  the 
time  of  the  follow-up  survey  were  significantly  higher  among  Hispanic 
mothers  who  primarily  spoke  English  at  home  than  among  white  mothers. 
Expectations  among  Hispanics  whose  primary  language  was  English  (ad¬ 
justed  mean  for  the  subgroup  =  4.23  points)  were  higher  than  expectations 
among  whites  (adjusted  mean  for  the  subgroup  =  4.18  points);  however, 
Hispanic  mothers  who  spoke  a  language  other  than  English  at  home  reported 
lower  expectations  (adjusted  mean  for  the  subgroup  =  3.77  points)  than 
those  reported  by  whites  (adjusted  mean  for  the  subgroup  =  4.51  points). 

LOGISTIC  REGRESSIONS:  DURABILITY  OF 
EDUCATIONAL  EXPECTATIONS 

Table  6  presents  results  from  logistic  regressions  that  estimate  the  durabil¬ 
ity  of  expectations  and  control  for  other  factors.  The  odds  that  expecta¬ 
tions  are  durable  (i.e.,  remain  constant  or  increase  between  the  baseline 
and  follow-up)  are  1.29  higher  for  treatment  participants  than  the  odds  for 
control-group  members  [b  =  .26;  p  =  .03). 

The  mother’s  age  is  also  negatively  associated  with  the  odds  of  maintain¬ 
ing  the  expectations  durability  (b  =  -.32;  p  =  .002),  but  the  age-squared 
term  indicates  that  the  direction  of  the  association  is  reversed  at  some 
point  (b  =  .01;  p  =  .002).  The  odds  that  mothers  maintained  or  increased 
their  expectations  are  significantly  higher  for  high  school  graduates  than 
for  those  who  did  not  complete  high  school  (b  =  .37;  p  =  .05).  Expectations 
are  significantly  more  durable  among  households  with  low  income  (b  =  .67; 
p  =  .01)  and  among  those  for  which  income  information  is  missing  (b  =  1.07; 
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table  6.  Durability  of  Expectations  by  Treatment  Status: 
Logistic  Regression  (Weighted) 


Variable 

b 

SE 

Odds  Ratio 

p-Value 

Treatment  status  (treatment) 

Child’s  characteristics: 

Race  (reference  is  white): 

.26* 

*•12 

1.29 

.03 

African  American 

.09 

.22 

1.09 

.69 

American  Indian 

.37+ 

.21 

1.44 

.09 

Hispanic 

-.02 

.25 

.98 

.93 

Gender  (male) 

Mother's  characteristics: 

.06 

.12 

1.06 

.64 

Age 

-.32** 

.10 

.73 

.002 

Age2 

.01** 

.00 

1.01 

.002 

Marital  status  (married) 

Household  characteristics: 

Education  (reference  is  no  high  school): 

-.22 

.15 

.81 

.16 

High  school  graduate 

.37+ 

.19 

1.46 

.05 

Some  college  or  associate's  degree 

1.15 

.21 

1.16 

.48 

Bachelor's  degree  or  more 

.15 

.25 

1.17 

.54 

English  at  home 

.32 

.31 

1.38 

.29 

No.  of  children 

-.07 

.06 

.93 

.21 

Welfare  receipt  (yes) 

Household  income  (reference  is  high  income): 

-.25 

.16 

.78 

.11 

Low 

.67* 

.24 

1.96 

.01 

Middle 

.27 

.20 

1.32 

.17 

Income  missing 

1.07* 

.47 

2.90 

.02 

Homeownership  (yes) 

.54** 

.16 

1.71 

.001 

Note. — Unweighted  N  =  2,167. 

+  p  <  .10. 

*  p  <  .05. 

**  p  <  .01. 

p  =  .02)  than  among  those  with  high  income.  As  we  expected,  homeowner- 
ship  is  positively  associated  with  the  durability  of  expectations  ( b  =  .54; 

p  =  .001). 10 

SUPPLEMENTARY  TESTS 

We  conducted  two  tests  to  check  the  robustness  of  the  main  findings  (full 
results  are  available  from  the  authors  upon  request).  In  the  first  test,  we 


10.  Appendix  table  A2  specifies  the  durability  of  parental  expectations  by  treatment 
status  in  each  level  of  baseline  expectations.  Among  those  who  reported  college  expec¬ 
tations  at  baseline  (n  =  1,437),  about  96  percent  of  treatment  mothers  and  about  94  per¬ 
cent  of  control  mothers  show  durability  over  time.  In  the  subgroup  that  reported  graduate 
school  expectations  at  baseline  (unweighted  n  =  574),  the  rate  of  durability  is  higher  among 
treatment  participants  (about  66  percent)  than  among  control  participants  (about  59  per¬ 
cent).  A  bivariate  chi-square  test  shows  a  marginally  significant  difference  between  the  two 
groups  (x2  =  3.42;  p  =  .07). 
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reestimated  regressions  with  unweighted  data,  and  our  results  are  consis¬ 
tent  with  the  main  findings.  In  the  second  test,  we  estimated  two  logistic 
regressions:  one  for  mothers  who  indicated  at  baseline  that  they  expected 
their  child  to  attend  college  or  above  (n  =  2,011)  and  another  for  mothers 
who  indicated  expectation  lower  than  college  at  baseline  (n  =  156).  Results 
from  the  first  logistic  regression  suggest  that  the  treatment  effect  is  positive 
(p  <  -05);  in  other  words,  the  SEED  OK  intervention  increased  the  odds 
(odds  ratio  =  1.27)  that  educational  expectations  remained  constant  or  grew 
among  those  who  had  college  expectations  at  baseline.  The  second  logistic 
regression  uses  a  different  dummy  measure  (1  =  increase;  0  =  same  or 
decrease)  and  only  includes  mothers  who  indicated  at  baseline  that  they 
did  not  expect  their  child  to  attend  college  or  pursue  graduate  school. 
Results  from  that  regression  show  that  more  treatment  participants  re¬ 
ported  an  increase  in  educational  expectations  than  did  control-group 
members,  but  the  difference  is  not  statistically  significant.  At  the  time  of 
the  baseline,  few  mothers  did  not  expect  their  child  to  attend  or  go  beyond 
college  (n  =  156);  therefore,  this  test  may  lack  sufficient  power  to  identify  a 
treatment  effect. 

DISCUSSION 

This  study  examines  the  relationship  between  the  SEED  OK  treatment  of 
providing  CDAs  to  children  and  parental  educational  expectations  when  a 
child  is  4  years  old,  a  time  when  most  children  are  nearing  kindergarten 
and  entering  formal  schooling.  We  learn  that  this  intervention  with  univer¬ 
sal,  progressive  CDAs  positively  affects  mothers’  educational  expectations 
for  their  young  children.  Four  years  after  birth,  mothers  who  were  exposed 
to  the  intervention  reported  higher  educational  expectations  for  their  child 
than  mothers  in  the  control  group  did,  and  the  proportion  of  treatment  par¬ 
ticipants  whose  expectations  remained  stable  or  increased  between  birth 
and  4  years  old  is  also  significantly  greater.  Mothers  who  were  exposed  to 
SEED  OK  were  nearly  3  percentage  points  less  likely  to  report  declining 
expectations  between  surveys. 

In  addition,  several  covariates  produced  noteworthy  results.  We  find 
that  African  Americans  had  significantly  higher  expectations  (mean  = 
4.33  points)  than  did  whites  (mean  =  4.18  points).  Most  studies  find  that 
whites  tend  to  have  higher  expectations  for  their  children  than  do  minority 
parents  (Kao  and  Tienda  1998;  Goyette  and  Xie  1999;  Beutel  and  Anderson 
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2008),  but  others  show  that  African  American  parents  often  report  higher 
expectations  (Garrison  1982;  Mickelson  1990;  Hauser  and  Anderson  1991; 
Hossler  and  Stage  1992;  Cheng  and  Starks  2002).  This  mixed  pattern  calls 
for  more  in-depth  research  on  the  meaning  of  racial  differences  in  educa¬ 
tional  expectations.  Also,  our  finding  that  Hispanic  mothers  who  primarily 
speak  English  at  home  are  more  likely  to  have  higher  educational  expec¬ 
tations  for  their  children  than  Hispanic  mothers  who  primarily  speak  a 
language  other  than  English  at  home  is  consistent  with  previous  findings 
that  Hispanic  parents’  expectations  vary  by  their  immigration  background 
(Goldenberg  et  al.  2001;  Glick  and  White  2004)  and  suggests  a  need  for 
additional  research  on  the  formation  of  educational  expectations.11 

Expectations  are  more  durable  (more  likely  to  remain  consistent  or 
grow)  among  the  low-income  group  than  those  in  the  high-income  group. 
This  difference  stems  from  the  relatively  large  proportion  of  high-income 
mothers  who  indicated  at  baseline  that  their  child  would  attend  graduate 
school  but  said  at  the  follow-up  that  their  child  would  attend  college  (see 
tables  4  and  A2).  This  finding  is  not  due  to  mothers  with  lower  income  in¬ 
creasing  their  expectations.  Rather,  mothers  at  the  top  of  the  income  distri-  ' 
bution  began  with  very  high  expectations  but  adjusted  them  downward  by 
age  4.  Additional  follow-up  surveys  are  needed  to  determine  whether  this 
downward  trend  will  continue  for  this,  and  perhaps  other  groups. 


POTENTIAL  ROLES  FOR  CDAS 

These  early  results  from  the  SEED  OK  intervention  suggest  that  even  before 
formal  schooling  begins,  parents  are  more  likely  to  adjust  their  educational 
expectations  downward  than  to  raise  them.  Our  experimental  findings 
provide  rigorous  empirical  evidence  on  how  CDAs  may  help  to  mitigate 
early  declines  in  educational  expectations.  Why  would  CDAs  have  this 
effect?  Perhaps  it  is  because  parents  may  find  it  difficult  to  maintain  their 
expectations  if  they  lack  information  on  the  formal  educational  system  and 
on  how  to  start  planning  for  their  child’s  educational  future  (Lareau  1987; 
Serpell  et  al.  2002;  Wigfield  and  Eccles  2002).  In  qualitative  in-depth  inter¬ 
views  conducted  with  60  SEED  OK  participants  when  their  children  were 


11.  Hispanics  comprise  12  percent  of  our  analytical  sample,  and  participants  who  do  not 
speak  English  account  for  7  percent.  To  confirm  the  interaction  and  investigate  further, 
future  studies  should  draw  on  a  sample  that  is  more  diverse  in  ethnicity  and  primary 
language. 
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between  2  and  3  years  of  age,  most  mothers  expressed  a  strong  desire  for 
their  child’s  higher  education  but  had  widely  varying  estimates  of  college 
costs.  Interview  respondents  recognized  a  need  to  set  aside  money  for  their 
young  child’s  college,  but  few  articulated  their  plans  for  financing  it  (Gray 
et  al.  2012).  Financial  incentives  and  automatically  opened  CDAs  may  re¬ 
duce  structural  barriers  and  help  mothers  maintain  optimistic  prospects  for 
their  child’s  future  education. 

The  significant  results  in  this  intervention  research  should  also  be  in¬ 
terpreted  in  terms  of  effect  sizes.  Ordinary  least  squares  estimates  indicate 
that  the  treatment  has  a  modest  effect  on  mothers’  expectations  (Cohen’s 
d  =  .07).  Also,  in  results  from  the  logistic  regression  estimating  durability 
of  expectations  (table  6),  the  treatment-status  odds  ratio  (1.29)  corresponds 
to  a  risk  ratio  of  1.03.  In  other  words,  the  intervention  increases  the  prob¬ 
ability  of  durable  expectations  by  about  3  percent.  To  be  sure,  a  3  percent 
increase  is  modest,  but  such  an  increase  would  affect  well  over  100,000 
children  in  each  birth  cohort  if  the  intervention  were  to  be  implemented 
and  have  the  same  effect  across  the  United  States.  A  social  intervention  can 
be  considered  successful  at  this  level  if  the  effects  hold  as  children  enter 
and  exit  primary  education.  Success  also  depends  on  the  costs,  and  the 
SEED  OK  program  is  a  low-cost  intervention  built  on  an  existing  529-plan 
structure.  Apart  from  the  expense  of  deposit  subsidies,  its  administrative 
costs  are  very  small. 

It  is  important  to  keep  in  mind  that  SEED  OK’s  long-term  effects  are  not 
yet  known.  They  may  remain  at  the  same  level,  decrease,  or  increase.  The 
very  limited  empirical  evidence  from  past  research  prevents  speculation 
about  ways  in  which  expectations  may  fluctuate  over  time  and  when  ex¬ 
pectations — those  of  parents  or  those  of  children — may  exert  the  most 
influence  on  children’s  academic  performance.  Previous  studies  offer  rea¬ 
son  to  believe  that  parents’  expectations  matter  over  the  long  term  (e.g., 
Entwisle  et  al.  2005),  but  longitudinal  research  is  needed  to  know  whether 
the  potential  effects  of  SEED  OK  observed  in  this  study  are  enduring. 
Research  suggests  that  more  is  needed  from  parents  than  just  high  expec¬ 
tations,  such  as  financial  and  academic  support,  knowledge  about  college 
costs,  and  experiences  with  postsecondary  education,  which,  together  with 
high  expectations  may  significantly  influence  a  child’s  educational  expecta¬ 
tions  and  chances  for  academic  success.  Parental  expectations  may  not  be 
the  only  necessary  element  in  facilitating  a  child’s  future  academic  success, 
but  they  are  a  contributing  factor.  As  our  study  suggests,  many  parents 
think  that  their  children  will  be  very  successful  at  the  time  of  their  birth. 
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For  some  parents,  however,  reality  begins  to  set  in  and  expectations  begin 
to  fall.  We  are  not  certain  about  when  this  begins  to  happen.  The  decline 
of  educational  expectations  over  time  is  the  interesting  issue,  both  theo¬ 
retically  and  practically.  The  pattern  of  falling  expectations  and  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  mitigating  it  are  important  to  examine.  Investigating  how  these 
mechanisms  operate,  especially  in  the  context  of  the  CDA  intervention,  is 
a  task  for  future  research. 


LIMITATIONS 

Although  this  is  a  randomized  field  experiment,  this  study  has  some  limi¬ 
tations.  First,  our  measures  of  educational  expectations  and  durability  have 
drawbacks.  The  original  measure  of  educational  expectations  does  not  dis¬ 
tinguish  between  a  2 -year  college  education,  a  partial  college  education,  and 
a  4-year  college  degree.  A  more  detailed  measure  would  enable  us  to  ex¬ 
amine  subtle  differences  in  parental  expectations  concerning  their  child’s 
postsecondary  education.  Also,  the  durability  measure  we  created  compares 
specific  educational  expectations  at  two  time  points  but  does  not  focus  spe-  > 
cifically  on  achieving  or  holding  the  expectation  that  a  child  will  attend  col¬ 
lege,  a  somewhat  different  emphasis. 

Second,  the  data  do  not  enable  us  to  differentiate  expectations  from  as¬ 
pirations.  Future  research  should  examine  mothers’  expectations  for  how 
far  their  child  will  actually  go  in  school,  as  well  as  their  aspirations  of  how 
far  they  would  like  their  child  to  go.  Perhaps  future  efforts  should  also  as¬ 
sess  the  mother’s  level  of  confidence  in  their  expectations  and  aspirations. 

Third,  we  only  examine  the  direct  link  from  CDAs  (the  SEED  OK  treat¬ 
ment)  to  mothers’  educational  expectations.  Future  research  should  seek 
to  specify  theoretical  understanding  by  exploring  the  differential  effects  of 
each  component  of  the  SEED  OK  intervention.  Also,  future  studies  should 
examine  the  process  from  treatment  intervention  through  educational 
expectations  and  parental  educational  involvement  to  child’s  academic  de¬ 
velopment. 

Fourth,  although  participant  mothers  seem  similar  to  nonparticipants 
on  most  observed  variables,  unobserved  differences  might  remain.  Finally, 
about  16  percent  of  the  SEED  OK  sample  is  excluded  from  analysis  because 
of  sample  attrition  in  the  follow-up  survey.  Although  the  treatment  and  con¬ 
trol  groups  are  well-balanced  in  the  final  analytic  sample,  attrition  may  still 
raise  the  concern  of  selection  bias. 
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CONCLUSION 

This  study  makes  meaningful  contributions.  To  our  knowledge,  no  previ¬ 
ous  study  has  examined  the  relationship  between  a  CDA  intervention  and 
mothers’  educational  expectations  for  their  children  over  a  period  when 
the  children  are  still  very  young.  Results  from  SEED  OK  provide  rigorous 
evidence  that  CDAs  can  encourage  mothers  to  formulate  and  maintain  ex¬ 
pectations  for  their  child  when  the  child  is  very  young,  even  before  the  start 
of  formal  schooling. 

Our  findings  have  several  implications  for  policy.  Regardless  of  their 
economic  resources,  race,  or  ethnicity,  new  parents  tend  to  have  high  ex¬ 
pectations  for  their  children’s  education  (Hossler  and  Stage  1992;  Cheng 
and  Starks  2002;  Beutel  and  Anderson  2008),  but  these  expectations  often 
erode  as  children  grow  older.  Thus,  a  key  policy  goal  should  be  sustaining 
the  high  expectations  that  many  parents  hold  when  a  child  is  very  young. 
Although  CDAs  are  not  a  comprehensive  answer  to  this  challenge,  they 
can  play  a  positive  role.  One  promising  option  might  be  to  offer  CDAs  as  a 
complement  to  existing  early-childhood  care  and  education  interventions 
(e.g.,  early  day  care,  preschool,  Early  Head  Start,  and  Head  Start).  This  ap¬ 
proach  might  help  to  maintain  or  improve  positive  expectations,  and  CDAs 
are  a  relatively  low-cost  intervention  that  can  be  easily  combined  with  other 
child  development  strategies. 

Our  findings  suggest  that  CDAs  can  sustain  parents’  outlook  for  their 
very  young  children.  Perhaps  the  same  intervention  will  improve  subse¬ 
quent  parental  attitudes  and  behaviors  related  to  schooling,  transmitting 
these  attitudes  and  behaviors  to  children.  Future  research  from  the  SEED 
OK  experiment  will  explore  these  possibilities. 
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Appendix 


table  at.  Expectations  at  Baseline  and  Follow-up  for  Treatment  and  Control  Groups 


(Weighted  Percentages) 


Expectation  at  Wave-2  Follow-Up  Survey 

Expectation  at  Baseline 

Below  High  High 

School  School 

Vocational 

School 

College 

Graduate 

School 

Treatment  (n  =  1,097): 

Below  high  school  (n  =  4) 

35.08 

18.20 

.00 

46.73 

.00 

(.13) 

(.07) 

(.00) 

(.17) 

(.00) 

High  school  (n  =  50) 

.00 

24.63 

7.75 

62.35 

5.26 

(.00) 

(1.13) 

(.36) 

(2.87) 

(.24) 

Vocational  school  (n  =  21 ) 

.00 

4.97 

16.54 

78.49 

.00 

(.00) 

(.10) 

(.34) 

(1.61) 

(.00) 

College  (n  =  731) 

.00 

2.31 

1.85 

80.65 

15.18 

(.00) 

(1.56) 

(1.25) 

(54.53) 

(10.27) 

Graduate  school  (n  =  291) 

.00 

.49 

1.27 

32.56 

65.58 

(.00) 

(.12) 

(.32) 

(8.26) 

(16.67) 

Control  (n  =  1,070): 

Below  high  school  (n  =  2) 

.00 

.00 

.00 

.00 

.00 

(.00) 

(.00) 

(.00) 

(.15) 

(.00) 

High  school  (n  =  54) 

.00 

36.64 

10.32 

53.04 

.00 

(.00) 

(1.79) 

(.51) 

(2.60) 

(.00) 

Vocational  school  (n  =  25) 

.00 

11.01 

21.03 

59.94 

8.02 

(.00) 

(.22) 

(.42) 

(1.20) 

(.16) 

College  (n  =  706) 

.00 

3.87 

1.75 

79.01 

15.37 

(.00) 

(2.62) 

(1.19) 

(53.60) 

(10.43) 

Graduate  school  (n  =  283) 

.00 

.51 

.41 

40.40 

58.69 

(.00) 

(.13) 

(.10) 

(10.14) 

(14.74) 

Note. — Vocational  school  =  will  go  to  vocational,  trade,  or  business  school.  The  n  values  indicate  un¬ 
weighted  group  size.  Percentages  may  not  sum  to  100%  due  to  rounding.  The  results  present  weighted 
percentages  of  Wave  2  expectations  in  each  level  of  baseline  expectations  (i.e„  row  percentage)  for 
treatment  and  control  group,  respectively.  For  instance,  among  treatment  mothers  who  initially  had  col¬ 
lege  expectations  (n  =  731),  80.65%  reported  the  same  college  expectations,  and  15.18%  had  graduate 
school  expectations  at  Wave  2.  Among  control  mothers  who  had  graduate  school  expectations  at  baseline 
(n  =  283;  100%),  58.69%  maintained  the  same  expectations  and  40.40%  declined  to  college  expectations 
at  Wave  2.  The  percentages  in  parentheses  are  weighted  cell  percentages  of  expectations  at  baseline  and 
follow-up  survey  for  each  treatment  and  control  group.  For  example,  in  the  treatment  group  (n  =  1,097), 
16.67%  of  treatment  mothers  had  the  same  expectations  of  graduate  school  at  the  both  times,  and  8.26% 
declined  expectations  from  graduate  level  to  college  level.  In  the  control  group,  14.74%  had  the  same 
expectations  of  graduate  school  at  the  both  times,  and  10.14%  declined  expectations  from  graduate  level 
to  college  level. 


Child  Development  Accounts  and  Parental  Educational  Expectations 
table  A2.  Durability  by  Treatment  Status  in  Each  Level  of  Expectations  (%  Weighted) 


Percent  Maintaining  or  Increasing 


Expectations  at  Baseline 

Full  Sample 

Treatment 

Control 

Will  not  finish  high  school  (n  =  6) 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

Will  graduate  from  high  school  (n  =  104) 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

Will  go  to  vocational,  trade,  or  business  school  (n  =  46) 

92.04 

95.03 

88.99 

Will  go  to  college  (n  =  1,437) 

95.11 

95.84 

94.38 

Will  go  to  graduate  school  (n  =  574) + 

62.20 

65.68 

58.69 

Note. — The  n  values  indicate  subgroup  sizes  (unweighted).  The  results  are  weighted  percentages  of 
those  who  maintain  or  increase  their  expectations  between  the  baseline  and  follow-up  surveys.  In  the 
subgroup  with  graduate  school  expectations  at  baseline,  treatment  participants  have  marginally  signifi¬ 
cantly  greater  durability  than  control  participants  (x2  =  3.42;  p  =  .07). 

+  p<.10. 
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abstract  Communities  are  increasingly  turning  to  coordinated  models  of  service 
delivery,  often  called  sexual  assault  response  teams  (SARTs),  to  decrease  fragmen-  > 
tation  and  increase  the  quality  of  services  for  rape  victims.  Drawing  on  institutional 
theory,  we  qualitatively  analyze  data  from  24  interviews  with  SART  professionals  to 
explore  how  providers  understand  the  organizational  dynamics  that  shape  the  adop¬ 
tion  and  practice  of  SART  models  of  service  delivery.  Our  analysis  identifies  a  process 
of  legitimizing  SART  that  draws  on  discourses  of  the  moral  imperative  to  treat  rape 
victims  better  and  the  logic  of  coordination,  which  is  further  institutionalized  by 
creating  systems  of  support  for  SARTs.  A  simultaneous  process  of  decoupling  reveals 
ongoing  resistance  to  the  moral  imperative  and  the  logic  of  coordination,  as  well  as 
inconsistent  and  incomplete  implementation.  Implications  for  theory  and  SART  prac¬ 
tice  are  discussed. 

INTRODUCTION 

Every  year  in  the  United  States,  approximately  1.3  million  women  are  raped 
(Black  et  al.  2011).  Victims  of  rape  are  at  higher  risk  of  a  range  of  health  and 
mental  health  consequences  when  compared  to  those  who  have  not  expe¬ 
rienced  rape,  including  posttraumatic  stress  disorder  (PTSD),  depression, 
anxiety,  unwanted  pregnancy,  exposure  to  sexually  transmitted  infections, 
and  injury  (Koss  and  Harvey  1991;  Kilpatrick  and  Acierno  2003;  Campbell, 
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Dworkin,  and  Cabral  2009).  In  addition  to  the  potentially  devastating  effect 
on  individual  victims,  the  broader  society  must  bear  the  costs  associated 
with  sexual  assault.  These  costs,  mostly  the  result  of  legal,  health,  and 
mental  health  services  provided  in  response  to  rape,  are  estimated  to  equal 
approximately  $240,000  per  rape  (McCollister,  French,  and  Fang  2010)  or 
about  $261  billion  annually  (Clark,  Biddle,  and  Martin  2002;  Post  et  al. 
2002).  Since  the  time  of  the  birth  of  the  modern  movement  to  end  violence 
against  women,  rape  crisis  advocates  and  others  have  identified  numerous 
ways  in  which  the  current  service  delivery  systems  fail  to  adequately  help 
victims  (Matthews  1994;  Martin  2005).  For  example,  advocates  have  criti¬ 
cized  service  providers  for  blaming  victims,  not  taking  rape  seriously,  failing 
to  prosecute  and  convict  offenders,  and  providing  inconsistent  services  to 
victims,  especially  when  comparing  stranger  and  acquaintance  rape  cases. 
Many  communities  have  taken  on  the  task  of  improving  the  services  pro¬ 
vided  to  sexual  assault  victims,  often  by  adopting  a  coordinated  model  of 
care  known  as  sexual  assault  response  teams  (SARTs).  This  coordinated 
approach  has  grown  in  popularity,  with  one  study  identifying  over  800 
SARTs  across  the  United  States  (Greeson  and  Campbell  2014),  yet  little  is 
known  about  whether  and  how  SARTs  actually  change  the  behaviors  of 
service  providers.  This  study  explores  the  organizational  processes  that 
legitimize  the  SART  approach  and  shape  its  implementation. 


LITERATURE  REVIEW 

SERVICES  FOR  RAPE  VICTIMS 

The  term  sexual  assault  response  team  (SART)  describes  a  multiprofes¬ 
sional,  coordinated  model  of  delivering  services  to  victims  of  sexual  vio¬ 
lence.  Models  that  bring  together  responders  from  multiple  professions, 
such  as  law  enforcement,  rape  crisis  advocacy,  and  health  care  are  generally 
included  in  this  category,  regardless  of  whether  the  community  chooses 
the  name  SART  or  a  different  moniker  (Office  for  Victims  of  Crime  2011; 
Greeson  and  Campbell  2014).  SARTs  provide  services  such  as  conducting 
preliminary  criminal  investigations,  collecting  forensic  evidence,  per¬ 
forming  medical  examinations,  and  providing  crisis  counseling  for  victims 
and  their  friends  and  family.  In  some  ways,  SARTs  are  similar  to  domestic 
violence  coordinating  councils,  which  coordinate  a  community’s  response  to 
domestic  violence,  because  they  provide  a  venue  for  monitoring  and  im¬ 
proving  systems-level  coordination  of  services  (Allen,  Watt,  and  Hess  2008; 
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Allen  et  al.  2013),  but  their  specific  purpose  lies  in  delivering  services  to 
survivors  of  sexual  assault. 

Many  communities  have,  of  course,  always  provided  some  version  of 
these  services  to  sexual  assault  victims.  The  SART  model  is  different  because 
of  its  focused  attention  on  the  coordination  of  these  services  at  an  organi¬ 
zational  and  systemic  level.  This  model  of  practice  has  grown  in  popularity 
in  the  past  2  decades.  While  communities  have  been  experimenting  with 
various  kinds  of  coordination  since  the  1970s,  the  conceptual  model  of 
SART  was  developed  and  disseminated  starting  in  the  mid-1990s  (Office 
for  Victims  of  Crimes  2011).  The  emergence  of  SARTs  is  concurrent  with 
the  passage  in  the  United  States  of  the  Violence  against  Women  Act,  which 
encouraged  coordination  across  systems  (US  Public  Law  103-322,  Title  IV, 
108  Stat.  1902  [1994])  and  a  growth  in  coordination  across  service  sectors 
(Alter  and  Hage  1993).  Recent  years  have  seen  an  increase  in  federal 
endorsement  of  the  SART  model  (US  Department  of  Justice  2004;  Black 
et  al.  2011)  and  a  growth  in  the  information  available  to  communities  about 
how  to  design  and  operate  their  own  SARTs  (Office  for  Victims  of  Crime 
2011). 


INSIGHTS  FROM  INSTITUTIONAL  THEORY 

While  research  evidence  on  SARTs  is  promising,  it  is  also  methodologi¬ 
cally  limited  and  is  at  times  inconclusive  (Wilson  and  Klein  2005;  Nugent- 
Borakove  et  al.  2006;  Greeson  and  Campbell  2013).  Despite  these  empirical 
limitations,  many  professionals  in  the  practitioner  community  have  enthu¬ 
siastically  embraced  the  model.  The  widespread  support  for  SART  models 
may  indicate  that  people  accept  the  benefits  of  collaboration  as  a  matter  of 
common  sense,  finding  the  imagined  ideal  of  numerous  professions  setting 
aside  their  historic  differences  to  work  together  for  the  benefit  of  victims 
and  in  pursuit  of  justice  appealing.  It  is  not  clear,  however,  whether  the 
reality  of  SARTs  lives  up  to  this  idealized  version.  For  example,  the  limited 
empirical  and  anecdotal  evidence  suggests  that  the  operation  of  SARTs  can 
be  fraught  with  tension  (Ledray,  Faugno,  and  Speck  2001;  Littel  2001; 
Crandall  and  Helitzer  2003;  Cole  and  Logan  2008,  2010;  Cole  2011;  Greeson 
and  Campbell  2013).  Because  many  people  take  the  assumption  that  SARTs 
improve  services  for  victims  for  granted,  we  see  the  need  for  a  theoretical 
lens  that  attempts  to  tease  out  how  ideological  forces  drive  organizational 
and  interorganizational  behavior.  Institutional  theory  may  prove  useful  in 
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understanding  the  factors  driving  the  shift  toward  SARTs  in  the  organiza¬ 
tional  field  of  sexual  assault  service  delivery. 

Institutional  theory  was  developed  in  response  to  rational  models  of 
organizational  behavior  that  seemed  unable  to  explain  why  organizations 
sometimes  act  in  ways  that  defy  purely  rational  explanations  (Deephouse 
and  Suchman  2008).  Theory  that  provides  insight  into  the  nontangible  ben¬ 
efits  that  organizations  accrue  when  they  adopt  certain  organizational 
structures,  especially  those  that  conform  to  norms  in  their  field  of  practice, 
is  useful  for  conceptualizing  seemingly  nonrational  organizational  behavior. 
An  institutional  theory  perspective  provides  such  insight  by  focusing  on  the 
way  in  which  organizational  practices  gain  legitimacy  within  an  organiza¬ 
tional  field  (Greenwood  et  al.  2008).  As  an  organizational  behavior  becomes 
seen  as  the  norm  or  ideal,  organizations  face  increasing  pressure  to  adopt 
the  new  form  in  order  to  appear  legitimate  and  retain  access  to  the  re¬ 
sources  they  need  to  survive  (DiMaggio  and  Powell  1983). 

At  the  same  time  that  organizations  must  demonstrate  their  legitimacy, 
organizations  want  to  maintain  autonomy  and  efficiency  in  their  activities 
and  may  therefore  decouple  or  shield  their  technical  operation  from  the 
overt  policies  they  adopt  (Meyer  and  Rowan  1977;  Hasenfeld  1992).  Decou¬ 
pling  is  the  process  by  which  organizations  create  flexibility  by  allowing  for 
practices  that  may  not  be  congruent  with  their  stated  policies  (Meyer  and 
Rowan  1977).  Organizations  can  then  appear  to  align  themselves  with  the 
prevailing  legitimacy  norms  while  still  retaining  the  autonomy  to  structure 
their  frontline  operations  in  ways  that  diverge  from  the  legitimized  prac¬ 
tices.  Some  see  decoupling  as  a  neutral  or  even  adaptive  organizational 
behavior  that  helps  organizations  manage  challenging  external  demands 
and  that  gives  frontline  workers  the  flexibility  to  respond  to  individual  client 
needs. 

However,  others  see  decoupling  as  problematic  because  it  can  cause 
organizations  to  insulate  themselves  from  having  to  change  their  behaviors 
in  response  to  external  forces  by  adopting  the  rhetoric  associated  with 
legitimacy,  but  not  changing  their  practice.  In  this  way,  decoupling  can  lead 
to  situations  in  which  organizations  adopt  new  innovations  but  only  on  a 
superficial  level,  substituting  the  appearance  of  change  for  actual  change.  In 
other  words,  organizations  adopt  an  innovation  but  do  not  fully  implement 
it.  We  examine  the  more  troublesome  outcomes  of  decoupling,  including 
disparities  between  frontline  workers’  discretionary  activities  and  organiza¬ 
tional  policies,  organizational  goals  that  are  vague  or  lack  substance,  or  little 
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attention  given  to  the  implementation,  evaluation,  and  accountability  of 
operations  (Meyer  and  Rowan  1977). 

Although  institutional  theory  focuses  attention  on  the  way  in  which 
widely  held  beliefs  shape  organizational  behavior,  it  does  not  assume  that 
organizations  and  the  actors  within  them  are  passive  or  simply  responding 
to  external  forces.  Institutional  theorists  are  interested  in  the  way  in  which 
“institutional  entrepreneurs,”  or  the  actors  who  advocate  for  innovations  to 
be  adopted,  deliberately  draw  on  notions  of  legitimacy  to  create  organiza¬ 
tional  change  (Suddaby  and  Greenwood  2005;  Tracey,  Phillips,  and  Jarvis 
2010).  To  understand  the  process  by  which  certain  organizational  practices 
gain  legitimacy,  institutional  theorists  have  explored  the  way  in  which 
individual  actors  attach  meaning  to  organizational  forms  and  draw  on  larger 
discourses  (known  as  institutional  logics)  to  justify  and  advance  particular 
organizational  behaviors  (Greenwood,  Suddaby,  and  Hinings  2002;  Suddaby 
2010).  These  discursive  and  ideological  processes  are  the  scaffolding  sup¬ 
porting  the  legitimacy  of  certain  organizational  forms.  Organizational  forms 
therefore  gain  traction  based  not  solely  on  the  merits  of  their  technical 
efficiency  but  also  based  on  the  discursive  power  of  the  form  in  a  particular  ' 
context.  In  other  words,  the  organizational  form’s  ideological  salience  with 
prevailing  norms,  values,  or  trends  may  influence  the  adoption  of  that 
particular  organizational  behavior.  The  discourses  that  are  most  powerful 
in  shaping  organizational  behavior  in  a  particular  context  may  be  primarily 
ideological  rather  than  rationalized  around  efficiency  goals  (Suddaby  2010). 
Organizational  forms  can  then  take  on  symbolic  meanings,  with  organiza¬ 
tions  creating  “rational  myths”  that  attempt  to  link  the  symbolic  realm  of 
meaning  with  more  traditional  technical/rational  explanations  of  their  be¬ 
havior  (Meyer  and  Rowan  1977).  When  actors  discursively  position  an 
organizational  form  in  a  way  that  resonates  and  are  also  able  to  justify  the 
form  as  a  means  to  increase  legitimacy,  the  form  gains  traction  in  the  field. 
This  process,  called  theorization,  suggests  possible  pathways  that  connect 
discourses  of  legitimacy  with  organizational  change  (Greenwood  et  al. 
2002). 

Given  the  rise  in  popularity  of  the  SART  model,  the  taken-for-granted 
assumption  of  the  benefits  of  SART,  and  the  contested  territory  of  sexual 
assault  service  delivery,  institutional  theory  is  uniquely  positioned  to  inves¬ 
tigate  questions  of  meaning  and  the  role  of  legitimacy  in  SARTs.  Drawing  on 
this  theoretical  perspective,  this  study  explored  how  professionals  under¬ 
stand  the  organizational  dynamics  that  shape  the  adoption  and  practice  of 
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SART  models  of  service  delivery.  What  are  the  processes  by  which  SARTs 
have  been  discursively  positioned  as  legitimate?  If  decoupling  is  occurring, 
how  do  participants  describe  the  divergence  between  the  ideal  of  SART  and 
actual  street-level  practices? 


METHOD  AND  DATA 

METHOD 

We  chose  to  use  qualitative  research  methods  for  this  study  because  our 
research  questions  concern  issues  of  meaning,  discourse,  and  process.  Roy 
Suddaby  (2010)  advocates  the  use  of  qualitative  methods  for  the  exploration 
of  institutional  questions  about  meaning  and  other  ideational  aspects  of 
organizational  behavior.  In  addition,  given  the  small  amount  of  preexisting 
literature  on  SARTs,  this  study  is  exploratory  in  nature  and  therefore  is  well 
matched  to  qualitative  research  methods  (Miles  and  Huberman  1994).  The 
study  was  approved  by  the  Institutional  Review  Board  at  the  University  of 
Washington. 

We  conducted  interviews  with  24  professionals  actively  involved  in 
multiprofessional,  coordinated  responses  to  sexual  assault  (e.g.,  SARTs). 
Interview  participants  were  recruited  using  a  theoretical,  purposive  sam¬ 
pling  procedure.  We  were  particularly  concerned  about  recruiting  a  sample 
that  represents  professionals  from  the  three  primary  SART  professions 
(rape  crisis  advocates,  medical  forensic  examiners,  and  law  enforcement 
officers).  We  recruited  professionals  who  were  currently  embedded  in 
service  response  in  local  communities,  as  well  as  professionals  who  pro¬ 
vided  technical  assistance  and  support  to  SARTs  at  a  regional,  state,  or  na¬ 
tional  level.  We  made  specific  efforts  to  recruit  technical  assistance  provi¬ 
ders,  for  example,  those  employed  by  a  state  or  national  organization  in  a 
position  that  provides  training  and  support  to  local  communities,  in  order 
to  capture  the  perspectives  of  those  who  are  familiar  with  the  needs  of 
SARTs  more  broadly  and  who  are  tasked  with  helping  communities  imple¬ 
ment  SARTs  in  practice.  These  technical  assistance  providers  all  had  expe¬ 
rience  working  directly  with  SARTs  but  also  had  current  job  duties  that 
included  things  like  providing  training  to  other  SARTs,  supporting  the 
development  of  SARTs  across  a  range  of  communities,  and  creating  re¬ 
sources  for  use  by  local  SARTs.  By  targeting  local  communities  and  national 
experts,  we  sought  to  recruit  a  sample  of  SART  responders  who  understand 
the  SART  approach  and  were  actively  involved  in  the  planning,  coordi- 
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nating,  and  monitoring  of  SARTs.  In  other  words,  we  recruited  what  insti¬ 
tutional  theorists  call  institutional  entrepreneurs. 

To  locate  potential  interview  participants,  we  consulted  lists  of  SARTs, 
sexual  assault  nurse  examiners  (SANEs),  and  rape  crisis  centers  in  one 
northwestern  state,  as  well  as  records  of  presenters  at  the  National  SART 
Training  Conference.  We  identified  a  small  number  of  participants  based  on 
recommendations  from  other  interview  participants.  Table  1  describes  the 
final  sample,  which  includes  seven  criminal  justice  professionals  (primarily 
law  enforcement  officers),  seven  health  professionals  (primarily  SANEs), 
and  10  rape  crisis  advocates.  Just  over  half  of  these  professionals  (n  =  13) 
were  providers  in  a  local  community,  and  the  remaining  interviewees  (n  = 
11)  served  in  technical  assistance  roles  in  addition  to  being  local  responders 
or  had  previously  served  as  local  responders.  Participants  were  located  in  16 
communities  across  11  states.  In  four  communities,  we  were  able  to  inter¬ 
view  multiple  SART  responders  representing  different  professional  and 
organizational  perspectives. 

The  majority  of  the  interviews  (n  =  21)  were  conducted  by  telephone, 
with  the  remaining  three  interviews  conducted  in  person.  Interviews' 
ranged  in  length  from  45  minutes  to  105  minutes.  We  recorded  all  inter¬ 
views,  with  permission  from  the  participants,  using  a  digital  audio  recorder. 
Interviews  were  semistructured,  with  questions  drawn  from  our  research 
and  practice-derived  knowledge  about  SARTs,  such  as  “How  would  you 
describe  the  benefits  of  using  a  SART  model?”  and  “How  has  SART  changed 
the  behavior  of  responders?” 

DATA  ANALYSIS 

Immediately  after  completing  an  interview,  the  first  author  prepared  short 
summaries  of  the  content  of  the  interview  in  order  to  capture  key  concepts 


tablet.  Sample  Characteristics 


Local  SART 
Professionals 

Technical  Assistance 
Providers* 

Total 

Criminal  justice 

2 

5 

7 

Health  care 

4 

3 

7 

Rape  crisis  advocacy 

7 

3 

10 

Total 

13 

11 

24 

*  Participants  in  this  category  also  have  current  or  past  experience  working  in 
a  local  community  and  coordinating  frontline  service  delivery. 
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that  emerged  during  the  conversation.  All  interviews  were  transcribed 
and  checked  for  consistency  and  accuracy.  Transcripts  and  documents 
were  read  multiple  times  by  the  first  author  prior  to  and  during  coding 
and  other  analytic  activities.  During  this  process  and  all  subsequent  anal¬ 
ysis  activities,  the  first  author  wrote  memos  to  track  the  emergence  of 
interpretive  concepts.  The  first  author  conducted  the  majority  of  the  anal¬ 
ysis,  and  the  second  author  regularly  checked  the  data  and  the  first  author’s 
interpretations. 

We  used  theoretical  constructs  drawn  from  institutional  theory  as  our 
conceptual  framework.  In  particular,  we  read  the  data  with  an  eye  toward 
understanding  how  processes  of  legitimacy  and  decoupling  manifested  in 
regards  to  SARTs.  As  described  above,  both  legitimacy  and  decoupling  can 
be  seen  as  discursive  processes;  therefore,  we  used  analytic  techniques 
associated  with  discourse  analysis  (Fairclough  2003;  LeGreco  and  Tracy 
2009).  Our  analytic  approach  focuses  on  the  role  of  language  in  reflecting 
and  constructing  meaning.  For  example,  we  paid  attention  to  how  partici¬ 
pants  used  certain  kinds  of  language  in  order  to  establish  SART  as  a 
legitimate  organizational  form. 

We  used  interview  summaries,  memos  produced  while  immersed  in 
reading  the  data,  and  initial  coding  of  a  subsample  of  transcripts  in  Atlas.ti 
to  develop  broad  conceptual  categories.  We  then  applied  these  initial  con¬ 
ceptual  categories  to  all  of  the  interview  data  and  further  explored  and 
refined  them  using  a  within-case  and  cross-case  analysis  method  (Miles  and 
Huberman  1994;  Ayres,  Kavanaugh,  and  Knafl  2003).  Once  we  identified 
codes  in  each  interview,  the  first  author  created  corresponding  data  matri¬ 
ces  (using  Excel  2010)  to  arrange  the  data  so  that  each  interview  transcript 
was  assigned  a  row  in  the  table.  Columns  were  designated  for  conceptual 
categories.  As  the  first  author  reviewed  and  coded  each  transcript,  she  noted 
summaries  of  relevant  details  in  the  appropriate  row  and  column.  Each  cell 
containing  a  summary  of  data  was  linked  to  the  portion  of  the  transcript  that 
generated  the  summary  to  allow  for  easy  cross-reference  to  the  raw  data. 
After  the  first  author  coded  every  transcript,  the  matrix  was  used  to  inves¬ 
tigate  whether  and  how  the  categories  manifested  within  each  interview 
(looking  at  each  row  of  the  matrix)  and  compared  the  concepts  across 
interviews  (by  reading  down  the  columns).  We  also  color-coded  rows  in  the 
matrix  according  to  the  profession  of  the  interviewee  so  we  could  simulta¬ 
neously  consider  whether  identified  concepts  appeared  differently  across 
professions.  Throughout  the  process  of  examining  within  and  across  cases, 
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we  consistently  referred  back  to  the  transcripts  in  order  to  ensure  the 
fidelity  of  our  interpretation  to  the  raw  data.  As  we  refined  the  conceptual 
framework  that  emerged  from  the  data,  we  iteratively  reviewed  the  tran¬ 
scripts  and  analysis  matrix  for  further  insight  and  to  look  for  evidence  that 
confirmed  or  contradicted  our  evolving  interpretation. 

RESULTS 

Our  analysis  of  the  data  reveals  that  SARTs  experience  two  concurrent  and 
competing  processes  regarding  the  institutionalization  of  multiprofes¬ 
sional,  coordinated  models  of  service  delivery  for  sexual  assault  victims. 
The  first  process  creates  a  moral  imperative  to  improve  services  for  sexual 
assault  victims,  primarily  through  coordination.  The  second  competing 
process  results  from  the  tendency  of  people  within  core  service  delivery 
systems  to  resist  the  moral  imperative  and  the  mandate  of  coordination  in 
various  ways,  resulting  in  the  decoupling  of  work  at  the  frontlines  from  the 
idealized  formal  structures  associated  with  coordination. 

> 

LEGITIMACY  PROCESSES 

Interviewees  described  three  aspects  of  the  process  of  legitimizing  SARTs, 
described  in  more  detail  below,  that  address  both  issues  of  ideology  and 
technology.  Participants  established  that  SARTs  are  an  ideal  organizational 
form  by  framing  the  issue  of  service  delivery  for  sexual  assault  victims  in 
moral  terms  and  illuminating  the  ways  in  which  traditional  models  of  ser¬ 
vice  delivery  failed  to  demonstrate  an  ethic  of  care.  Participants  also  cast 
coordination  as  the  best  way  of  operationalizing  the  moral  imperative. 
Legitimizing  SARTs  was  furthered  through  the  institutionalization  of  net¬ 
works  of  support  for  coordinated  models  of  care. 

Creating  a  Moral  Imperative 

Participants  framed  the  issue  of  service  delivery  in  a  way  that  garnered 
sympathy  for  victims  not  because  of  their  experience  of  victimization  but 
because  of  the  many  ways  in  which  formal  helping  systems  compounded  the 
victims’  experiences  of  injustice  by  failing  to  respond  adequately  to  their 
requests  for  assistance  and  justice.  In  doing  so,  they  created  a  moral  imper¬ 
ative  for  coordinated  services  that  demonstrate  compassion  and  sensitivity 
to  the  needs  and  desires  of  victims,  a  perspective  often  referred  to  as  being 
“victim-centered.” 
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One  way  in  which  the  participants  cast  the  discussion  in  moral  terms 
was  by  telling  stories  that  illustrated  how  formal  helping  systems  failed 
victims.  They  either  told  stories  about  neighboring  communities  or  about 
their  own  communities  prior  to  the  initiation  of  a  SART  model.  The  moral 
message  of  these  cautionary  tales  is  clear:  formal  system  services  are  too 
often  inadequate  or  harmful,  and  victims  deserve  better  care.  As  one  nurse 
described: 

I  had  one  poor  gal  show  up  at  my  hospital.  She  had  spent  5  hours  sitting  at  a  nearby 
hospital  and  finally  somebody  said,  “Well,  you  really  need  to  go  to  this  other 
hospital.”  She  leaves  and  goes  to  the  other  hospital  and  sits  there  for  3  more  hours. 

She  finally  got  tired,  went  home,  went  to  bed.  The  next  day,  she  comes  to  my  hospital 
and  ours  is  reasonably  fast-tracked.  She  comes  in,  gets  checked  in,  she’s  into  a 
room  and  we’re  getting  people  to  her.  But  it’s  pathetic  that  she  can  spend  8  hours 
in  two  hospitals  and  not  even  have  somebody  talk  to  her,  no  advocate,  no  law 
enforcement,  no  SART  nurse.  We’re  still  not  serving  the  victims  as  we  should. 

(study  ID  7)’ 

This  nurse’s  story  exemplifies  the  common  discursive  elements  of  these 
moral  tales.  The  victim  is  cast  in  a  sympathetic  light  (“poor  gal”),  formal 
system  responses  are  shown  as  inadequate  (8  hours  of  waiting,  two  hospi¬ 
tals,  and  no  response),  and  the  storyteller  ends  with  a  moralizing  judgment 
(naming  the  response  as  “pathetic”). 

In  addition  to  telling  specific  moral  tales,  SART  professionals  also  de¬ 
scribed  the  broader  context  of  the  service  delivery  systems’  failure  to  meet 
the  needs  of  victims  of  sexual  assault.  Again,  the  message  of  these  discus¬ 
sions  creates  a  moral  imperative  for  establishing  efficient,  effective,  and  com¬ 
passionate  services  for  victims  of  sexual  assault.  A  law  enforcement  officer 
claimed,  “The  whole  point  of  the  criminal  justice  system  is  to  get  justice. 
How  can  you  get  justice  if  your  victim  is  worse  off  after  you’ve  gone  forward 
with  the  case  than  they  were  before?  It  makes  no  sense.  So  I  think  any  type 
of  program  like  a  SART,  they  all  have  to  be  victim  based.  You  have  to  focus 
on  your  victim”  (study  ID  16).  This  officer  identified  a  moral  failing  of  ser¬ 
vices  (the  injustice  of  a  victim  being  “worse  off”  after  seeking  services)  and 
points  toward  a  more  ethical  way  of  providing  services  (a  victim-centered 


1.  Study  participants  are  referred  to  by  their  study  IDs  throughout  this  article  to  protect 
their  confidentiality. 
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approach).  A  rape  crisis  advocate  describes  feeling  troubled  that  “we  really 
put  so  much  onus  on  the  survivor  to  challenge  the  system,  which  I  don’t 

think  is  fair.  ...  I  feel  like  in  some  ways  they’re  banking  that  we  have  an 

\ 

invisibly  silent  population”  (study  ID  15).  This  advocate  identified  the  mo¬ 
ral  failure  of  a  system  that  requires  victims,  who  may  be  feeling  particu¬ 
larly  vulnerable  after  an  assault,  to  “challenge”  formal  helping  systems  in 
order  to  get  what  they  need.  Her  comment  seems  to  indicate  that  the  mo¬ 
ral  failing  is  not  only  that  the  services  are  inadequate,  but  that  the  systems 
seem  to  show  a  willful  resistance  to  improving  the  quality  of  care  (by 
counting  on  victims  to  be  “silent”). 

Interviewees  sometimes  explicitly  used  moral  arguments  to  either  justify 
or  create  buy-in  for  a  coordinated  model  of  service  delivery  like  SART.  One 
law  enforcement  officer  described  purposely  deploying  a  moral-imperative 
discourse  in  order  to  gain  cooperation  from  key  stakeholders.  He  suggested 
that  by  evoking  sympathy  for  the  plight  of  rape  victims,  he  was  able  to  get 
resistant  stakeholders  to  agree  to  the  idea  of  SART.  He  illustrated  his 
foregrounding  of  the  moral  imperative  metaphorically  by  alluding  to  the 
fundraising  practice  of  putting  emotionally  laden  pictures  on  collection  jars' 
to  prompt  donations.  He  explains,  “[Who’s]  going  to  say  no  to  a  victim? 
You’re  going  to  look  like  the  biggest  asshole  in  the  world.  .  .  .  You  put  the 
picture  of  your  victim  on  the  jar  and  they’ll  put  a  dollar  in  every  time”  (study 
ID  18).  Here  the  effects  of  moral  framing  are  visible:  the  potential  for 
embarrassment  (looking  like  an  “asshole”)  when  one  fails  to  live  up  to  the 
established  moral  imperative  and  the  motivation  to  avoid  this  embarrass¬ 
ment.  The  various  ways  that  interviewees  established  and  described  the 
issue  of  service  delivery  as  a  moral  imperative  serve  to  legitimate  the 
coordination  of  services  and  to  correspondingly  delegitimize  traditional 
service  delivery. 

Rationalizing  Coordination 

The  second  way  in  which  respondents  legitimized  SARTs  was  through 
what  we  term  the  rationalization  of  coordination.  Respondents  legitimized 
a  change  in  service  delivery  not  only  by  describing  the  moral  failings  of 
the  current  method  but  also  by  describing  the  benefits  of  the  desired 
change.  In  this  process,  coordination  took  on  a  symbolic  quality  in  which 
multiprofessional  service  delivery  models,  like  SARTs,  were  used  as  a  proxy 
for  services  that  aligned  with  the  moral  imperative.  Coordination  became 
normalized,  idealized,  and  valued  as  a  marker  of  legitimacy. 
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When  asked  to  explain  why  they  coordinated  service  delivery,  inter¬ 
viewees  described  what  they  saw  as  the  prevailing  wisdom  of  coordina¬ 
tion.  One  advocate  explained,  “It’s  the  contemporary  thing  to  do.  We  work 
together.  The  more  we  work  together,  the  better  for  everyone,  society  in 
general  and  particularly  the  victims”  (study  ID  6).  This  participant  an¬ 
chored  her  support  of  coordinated  care  in  a  broader  societal  discourse 
about  the  benefits  of  teamwork,  casting  the  decision  to  form  a  team  as  mere 
common  sense. 

Other  participants  described  more  concrete  reasons  for  using  a  coordi¬ 
nated  approach  to  service  delivery.  As  an  example,  one  law  enforcement 
officer  suggested  that  in  a  community  that  adopts  a  coordinated  response  to 
sexual  assault, 

The  lines  of  communication  are  much  better.  There  are  hospitals  in  our  area  that 
don’t  have  [SART]  programs  in  place  .  .  .  and  it  makes  it  very  difficult  to  deal  with 
them  if  we  have  to  get  evidence  picked  up  or  if  we  have  to  get  reports  from  them 
or  even  just  getting  access  to  the  victim.  Because  we  are  a  team,  we’ll  understand  the 
expectations  each  has  of  the  other,  and  it  makes  us  able  to  work  more  smoothly, 
which  in  turn  benefits  the  victim  and  makes  things  easier  for  her  and  makes  an 
allover  traumatic  event  a  little  bit  more  bearable,  (study  ID  23) 

The  officer  described  a  specific  benefit  of  coordination:  that  it  simplified 
and  streamlined  communication  between  service  providers  and  facilitated  a 
smoother  experience  for  the  responding  officer.  The  officer’s  comments 
included  an  attempt  to  connect  this  provider  benefit  to  the  broader  moral 
imperative  to  care  for  the  victim. 

Both  the  officer  and  the  advocate  who  supplied  the  previous  quotations 
discursively  linked  the  rationale  for  coordination  to  improving  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  receiving  services  for  victims.  An  advocate  described  this  link  more 
explicitly  when  she  explained,  ‘When  you’ve  got  somebody  coming  for¬ 
ward  in  those  first  stages  of  reporting,  if  the  people  around  them  know 
what  they’re  doing  and  clearly  know  who  they’re  talking  with  and  can  say, 
‘Oh  yes,  if  you  call  this  person,  this  is  what’s  going  to  happen’  .  .  .  that  re¬ 
assurance  can  go  a  really  long  way  for  survivors”  (study  ID  10).  According 
to  this  logic,  familiarity,  trust,  and  efficiency  born  of  coordination  helped 
victims  feel  comfortable  moving  through  the  difficult  process  of  reporting. 

Several  participants  suggested  that  there  might  be  another,  less  often 
voiced,  logic  underlying  the  push  for  coordinating  service  delivery.  A 
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technical  assistance  provider  described  how  “Most  advocates  just  realize, 
‘Hey,  I  think  we  don’t  have  a  lot  of  explicit  power  in  this  situation,  we  have 
to  have  the  cooperation  of  other  people’”  (study  ID  13).  In  other  words, 
coordination  was  sometimes  seen  as  a  way  for  certain  professionals  (usually 
rape  crisis  advocates)  to  increase  their  influence  with  the  medical  and  law 
enforcement  systems.  When  asked  why  her  state  was  pushing  for  commu¬ 
nities  to  use  a  SART  model,  one  nurse  explained,  “I  think  it’s  based  in  the 
fact  that  this  will  give  advocacy  a  better  chance  of  being  at  the  table  and 
encourage  everyone  to  work  together”  (study  ID  12). 

Each  of  these  quotations  illustrates  an  institutional  logic,  or  discourse, 
that  is  used  to  rationalize  coordination  as  the  best  way  to  operationalize  the 
moral  imperative.  By  drawing  on  the  institutional  logic  of  coordination  with 
its  broad  societal  appeal,  these  professionals  sought  to  enhance  the  legiti¬ 
macy  of  SART  models  of  care. 

Establishing  Systemic  Support  for  Change 

The  third  way  in  which  respondents  legitimized  SARTs  was  by  pointing 
to  the  creation  of  supportive  structures.  The  establishment  of  technical  ’ 
assistance  programs,  formal  guidelines,  and  state  or  national  initiatives  all 
served  to  institutionalize  support  for  coordination,  and  thereby  further 
legitimized  the  use  of  S ART-like  models  of  service  delivery.  The  growth 
of  these  system-level  supports  both  strengthened  existing  SARTs  and  also 
increased  the  pressures  on  other  communities  to  adopt  a  SART  model. 

Interviewees  described  the  effect  that  supportive  resources  have  on 
SARTs.  For  example,  one  interviewee  who  provides  technical  assistance 
regarding  the  health  care  response  to  sexual  violence  said,  “I  think  one  of 
the  most  important  things  you  can  do  for  a  community  is  to  provide  them 
with  a  framework.  And  I  think  statewide  support  is  important.  ...  It 
makes  a  big  difference  for  local  communities  who  want  to  be  able  to  start 
a  SART  when  they  know  that  the  state  is  supporting  the  project”  (study 
ID  17).  State  support  of  SARTs,  both  in  terms  of  providing  guiding  con¬ 
ceptual  resources  (“a  framework”)  and  in  terms  of  the  symbolic  nature  of 
support  from  influential  state  authorities  (e.g.,  attorney  general,  governor, 
state  police  union,  sexual  assault  coalition),  sent  a  message  to  communities 
that  SARTs  are  a  legitimate  and  idealized  way  of  providing  services 
for  victims  of  sexual  violence.  This  endorsement,  in  turn,  provided  motiva¬ 
tion  for  communities  to  work  to  establish  and  maintain  SARTs  in  order  to 
be  seen  as  legitimate. 
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Another  interviewee  described  the  need  she  saw  for  an  even  greater 
institutional  commitment  to  SARTs,  including  a  state-level  mandate  that  all 
communities  use  a  multiprofessional,  coordinated  approach  to  providing 
services.  This  advocate  explained,  “I  think  sometimes  people  don’t  like  to 
hear  about  mandates  but  I’d  really  like  to  see  that  happen  and  for  there  to  be 
some  consistency  around  resources  and  having  SARTs  in  every  county. ...  I 
think  it  would  give  some  communities  the  message  that  this  really  is 
important.  I  think  there  are  some  places  that  are  trying  to  prove  themselves 
and  [mandates]  would  actually  really  help,  and  it  would  help  give  a  push  to 
the  other  counties  who  just  haven’t  been  able  to  do  it  yet”  (study  ID  11).  This 
interviewee’s  commentary  explicitly  shows  that  formal  institutionalized 
support  for  SARTs,  perhaps  even  using  coercive  methods  (e.g.,  a  state  policy 
mandate),  was  a  motivating  factor  and  an  effective  means  of  furthering  the 
use  of  legitimized  organizational  practices  (in  this  case,  SARTs).  In  other 
words,  participants  saw  broad  systemic  support  for  SARTs  as  a  way  to  place 
increasing  pressure  on  communities  to  adopt  a  collaborative  approach. 

Our  analysis  indicates  that,  as  SART  emerged  as  a  new  model  of  practice, 
supporters  developed  a  discourse  that  connected  the  model  with  existing, 
recognizable  problems  with  the  current  context  of  sexual  assault  service 
delivery.  In  the  case  of  SARTs,  the  moral  imperative  to  provide  effective 
services  to  victims  of  sexual  assault  became  the  motivating  factor  for  change, 
coordinated  service  delivery  was  rationalized  as  the  solution,  and  an  in¬ 
frastructure  was  developed  to  support  and  expand  the  new  model  of  prac¬ 
tice. 


DECOUPLING  PROCESS 

While  the  process  of  legitimizing  SARTs  was  a  recurring  theme  in  the 
interviews,  participants  also  questioned  the  success  of  the  implementation 
of  the  newly  legitimized  coordination  efforts  on  both  ideological  and  be¬ 
havioral  levels.  Our  analysis  identifies  two  types  of  ideological  resistance 
that  participants  felt  threatened  the  implementation  of  SART:  resisting  the 
moral  imperative  and  contesting  the  central  work  of  the  team.  This  resis¬ 
tance  also  resulted  behaviorally  in  the  disconnection,  or  decoupling,  of 
formal  language  about  the  benefits  of  SARTs  and  street-level  responders’ 
actions.  Participants  also  described  how  concerns  around  implementation 
would  lead  to  teams  losing  steam  and  struggling  to  maintain  a  focus  on 
managing  and  improving  their  SART.  Together  these  concerns  reflect  one  of 
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the  core  dilemmas  of  SART:  key  organizational  leaders  agree  to  formally 
adopt  a  SART  approach,  but  the  actual  services  being  coordinated  are 
carried  out  by  a  much  larger  group  of  service  providers  who  may  or  may 
not  agree  with  the  SART  model.  This  creates  the  possibility  that  a  commu¬ 
nity  may  appear  as  if  it  is  improving  the  quality  of  the  services  provided  to 
rape  victims  by  adopting  a  coordinated  model  built  on  the  premise  that  it 
meets  moral  imperatives  but  that  the  actual  way  in  which  services  are 
delivered  may  not  change  much.  By  describing  this  gap  between  the  policies 
supporting  SARTs  and  the  reality  of  their  experiences,  participants  identi¬ 
fied  a  process  of  decoupling  that  served  the  legitimacy  needs  of  the  organi¬ 
zations  but  did  not  result  in  changes  in  practice  at  the  frontline  or  manage¬ 
rial  level. 

Resisting  the  Moral  Imperative 

Despite  the  efforts  of  many  to  frame  coordinated  sexual  assault  service 
delivery  as  a  moral  imperative  facing  communities,  participants  identified 
continuing  resistance  among  providers  in  their  community  to  shifting  their 
core  beliefs  about  sexual  assault.  Sometimes,  this  resistance  was  strongest  ’ 
from  those  who  were  not  directly  involved  in  the  leadership  of  SART  but 
who  still  played  a  crucial  role  in  the  coordinated  response  to  sexual  assault 
victims. 

For  example,  some  of  the  resistance  to  the  moral  imperative  of  coordi¬ 
nation  centered  on  the  way  in  which  the  SART  model  changed  notions  of 
what  counts  as  sexual  assault  and  what  kinds  of  rape  were  valid  and  worthy 
of  receiving  sometimes-limited  system  resources.  One  law  enforcement 
officer  explained  her  frustration  at  her  supervisor’s  resistance  to  broadening 
their  understanding  of  rape  cases  to  include  acquaintance  assaults.  She  said, 
“I  think  it  goes  back  to  trying  to  educate  my  chain  [of  command]  on  sexual 
assault  and  still,  again,  [my  commander]  coming  around  to,  ‘OK,  well,  do  we 
have  any  stranger  cases?’ . . .  (sighs)  . . .  It’s  a  constant  education  is  the  best 
way  I  can  put  it,  because  I  can’t  push  back  above  me  too  hard”  (study  ID  21). 
The  officer  continued  to  explain  that,  when  she  tried  to  explain  why  non¬ 
stranger  rape  cases  are  important,  she  also  faced  “push-back”  from  officers 
who  “don’t  always  want  to  change,  especially  if  he  worked  in  sex  crimes  and 
thinks,  ‘I  know  [these  cases]”’  (study  ID  21).  Her  statements  reveal  three 
things:  there  remains  an  entrenched  resistance  to  expanding  definitions  of 
sexual  assault  from  frontline  responders  and  organizational  leadership, 
there  is  inconsistent  adherence  to  the  moral  framing  of  service  provision 
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(here,  meaning  the  idea  that  all  cases  of  sexual  assault  are  equally  worthy  of 
the  full  attention  of  law  enforcement),  and  while  this  frontline  worker 
accepts  the  logic  of  coordination,  her  organizational  leadership  does  not. 
The  interviewee,  who  played  an  active  and  instrumental  role  in  the  SART  in 
her  community,  demonstrated  her  alignment  with  the  shifting  moral  im¬ 
perative  for  victims  but  also  illustrated  that  others  at  higher  and  lower  levels 
of  the  organizational  hierarchy  did  not  always  share  her  perspective.  This 
situation  illustrates  that  one  way  decoupling  may  occur  is  through  intra- 
organizational  disagreement  about  whether  and  how  an  adopted  policy  is 
put  into  practice  in  the  organization. 

Other  participants  described  their  frustration  at  the  hospital  for  not 
being  more  supportive  of  the  SART  model.  For  example,  one  advocate  ex¬ 
plained  that  the  hospital  decided  to  repurpose  the  specially  designed 
SART  exam  room  because  it  was  not  getting  used  often  enough.  Despite 
evidence  that  the  special  room  was  more  convenient  and  comfortable  for 
victims,  the  hospital  prioritized  an  institutional  logic  centered  on  business 
efficiency,  thus  deprioritizing  the  discourse  of  the  moral  imperative  of  the 
SART  model.  Another  participant  expressed  frustration  that  the  emergency 
room  physicians  were  not  willing  to  sign  on  as  supporters  of  the  SART. 
Despite  their  attempts  to  legitimize  SART  through  a  moral  framing  of  the 
issue  of  service  delivery  for  rape  victims,  participants  described  situations 
such  as  these  that  suggest  a  lingering  resistance  to  the  moral  imperative  for 
rape  victims.  In  these  examples,  the  hospital  had  adopted  the  policy  of 
SART  service  provision  at  a  rhetorical  level,  but  when  it  came  to  making 
changes  to  actual  practice,  there  was  a  decoupling  of  policy  from  practice. 

Contesting  the  Central  Work  of  the  Team 

Agreement  on  the  central  focus  of  the  effort  is  key  to  any  process  of  cross¬ 
sector  service  coordination.  In  the  case  of  SARTs,  the  work  ultimately 
depends  on  how  organizations  define  sexual  assault.  If  there  is  disagreement 
as  to  what  constitutes  sexual  assault,  then  decoupling  can  occur  as  the 
organization  adopts  SART  as  a  policy  but  is  incapable  of  carrying  out  the 
policy  in  practice.  For  example,  some  interviewees  described  challenges 
they  faced  in  creating  a  common  understanding  of  sexual  assault.  A  rape 
crisis  advocate  explained,  “The  city  police  department  has  two  detectives 
that  are  horrible  with  victims.  We  get  numerous  complaints  about  how  they 
treat  victims.  They’ve  publicly  said  they  believe  most  of  these  victims  are 
making  it  up  . .  .  but  getting  leadership  to  do  something  about  that  is  really, 
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really  hard  because  law  enforcement  says,  “You  don’t  know  anything  about 
how  we  do  our  job.’  You  weigh  pushing  things  a  little  bit  more  versus  pissing 
them  off  so  much  they  take  their  marbles  and  go  home”  (study  ID  14).  The 
police  officers  in  this  example  seemed  resistant  both  to  shifting  their  knowl¬ 
edge  about  sexual  assault  and  also  to  the  underlying  logic  of  coordination. 
The  advocate  embraced  one  definition  of  sexual  assault,  but  key  police 
personnel  did  not  agree  with  her,  making  it  difficult  for  them  to  provide 
shared  coordination  of  services  to  victims.  She  conveyed  a  sense  that  the 
adoption  of  SART  within  her  community  had  not  resulted  in  a  meaningful 
change  in  the  services  delivered  to  victims.  In  this  way,  the  ideal  of  coordi¬ 
nation  of  services  rested  on  a  fragile  set  of  systemic  connections,  which 
limited  the  potential  of  coordination  to  improve  services  for  victims. 

A  nurse  described  her  sense  that  communities  are  “a  little  overwhelmed 
by  the  scope  of  what  it  really  means  to  have  a  victim-centered  SART.  .  .  . 
There  seems  to  be  a  general  reluctance  to  actually  dive  in  and  have  the  tough 
conversations  about  how  are  we  going  to  deal  with  confidentiality,  what  are 
our  policies  going  to  look  like,  how  are  we  actually  going  to  put  this 
together”  (study  ID  17).  She  suggested  that,  despite  agreeing  to  a  SART’ 
model  of  providing  services,  many  in  the  community  were  holding  back 
from  actually  committing  to  the  hard  work  of  negotiating  a  central  under¬ 
standing  of  sexual  assault  and  what  it  meant  for  coordination  of  services. 
These  examples  illustrate  that,  despite  the  rhetoric  about  the  benefits  of 
coordination,  there  was  considerable  resistance  to  implementing  coordina¬ 
tion  and  there  were  lingering  doubts  about  the  logic  of  coordinating  services 
across  systems. 

Disconnecting  Street-Level  Practice 

Interviewees  identified  inconsistencies  between  a  formally  adopted  lan¬ 
guage  of  victim-centered,  multiprofessional  service  delivery  and  the  actions 
of  the  rape  responders  who  actually  provided  most  services.  Common  in  the 
data  were  stories  about  official  protocols  not  being  followed,  rape  crisis 
advocates  not  being  alerted  as  policy  required,  and  other  seemingly  isolated 
moments  that  together  paint  a  picture  of  the  gap  between  formal  agree¬ 
ments  and  informal  actions.  For  example,  one  law  enforcement  officer  listed 
several  examples  of  how  street-level  practice  diverged  from  formal  agree¬ 
ments:  “There’s  times  when  an  officer  will  tell  an  advocate,  ‘You  need  to 
leave  the  room  while  I  interview  her,’  not  understanding  that  [the  victim] 
has  the  right  to  have  an  advocate  present.  I  know  there’s  been  some 
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complaints  from  the  advocates  that  the  hospitals  weren’t  calling  them.  .  .  . 
Some  of  the  advocates  are  volunteer  advocates  and  so  some  of  them,  I  think, 
have  an  idea  of  how  things  should  be  done  and  they  might  interfere  or 
speak  out  when  the  officer’s  interviewing  the  victim  and  that’s  not  okay” 
(study  ID  2). 

Some  interviewees  expressed  explicit  concern  that  the  formal  adoption 
of  coordinated  services  did  not  necessarily  translate  to  changes  at  the  level 
of  service  provision.  For  example,  a  technical  assistance  provider  with  a  rape 
crisis  center  background  expressed  her  doubt  that  the  official  position  of 
coordination  and  victim-centered  care  was  consistently  and  enthusiastically 
adhered  to  by  all  involved  with  the  SARTs  she  oversaw.  She  stated,  “I 
think  the  true  test  that  is  hard  to  measure  is  whether  it  is  a  philosophy 
that  they’re  putting  into  place  when  they  go  out  and  work  these  cases.  I 
think  we  get  the  theoretical  buy-in,  but  I  don’t  know  what’s  happening  in 
practice”  (study  ID  11). 

Interviewees  suggested  that  this  disconnect  happened,  in  part,  because 
there  was  not  an  efficient  or  effective  way  of  transferring  knowledge  from 
the  SART’s  governing  body  to  street-level  responders.  For  example,  a  nurse 
asked,  “How  does  the  attitude  of  the  commander  or  the  representative 
sitting  on  the  SART  get  down  to  the  street?  You  have  really  good  verbaliza¬ 
tion  of  understanding  and  support  and  everything  from  the  officer  at  the  top, 
but  then  you’ve  got  street  officers  that  are  responding  to  the  victims  and 
treating  them  terrible”  (study  ID  22).  A  law  enforcement  officer  expressed 
her  concern  over  not  receiving  briefings  from  her  superior,  saying,  “Most  of 
the  information  that  gets  discussed  in  those  [SART  coordination]  meetings,  I 
hear  about  it  from  my  nurses  or  one  of  the  advocates.  That’s  where  I  get  my 
information.  We’re  not  getting  a,  ‘Hey,  this  was  discussed  at  the  meeting’ 
kind  of  email  from  our  captain”  (study  ID  23).  A  technical  assistance 
provider  with  a  legal  system  background  referred  to  those  who  sat  on  the 
SART  board  in  her  community  as  “figureheads”  (study  ID  24)  to  illustrate 
that  the  official  membership  of  the  SART  did  not  align  with  those  who 
provided  most  of  the  services  to  rape  victims.  Another  technical  assistance 
provider  who  had  a  rape  crisis  advocacy  background  expressed  her  concern 
about  this  phenomenon  by  saying,  “You  can  have  a  policy,  but  if  no  one  is 
implementing  it .  .  .  we’ve  only  advanced  in  inches  if  at  all”  (study  ID  13). 
These  participants  seemed  concerned  that  the  adoption  of  a  SART  model 
had  not  led  to  the  benefits  promised  by  the  model,  in  part  because  of  an 
incomplete  and  inconsistent  process  of  implementation. 
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Losing  Steam 

Interviewees  described  the  tendency  for  SARTs  to  struggle  to  maintain 
momentum  after  the  initial  process  of  adopting  a  coordinated  protocol  was 
completed.  Once  formal  structures  reflected  the  newly  legitimated  organi¬ 
zational  form  of  coordinated  service  delivery,  some  SARTs  seemed  to  lose 
focus  or  run  out  of  steam,  and  sustainability  suffered  as  a  result. 

The  work  of  creating  mutually  agreeable  service  delivery  protocols 
provided  a  natural  focus  for  teams.  When  that  work  was  complete,  however, 
SARTs  often  found  it  difficult  to  sustain  motivation.  A  technical  assistance 
provider  with  a  rape  crisis  advocacy  background  claimed  that  “the  most 
common  thing”  she  heard  when  talking  to  SARTs  was,  “Our  SART  has  lost 
focus.  Our  SART  is  fizzling  out.  Not  as  many  people  come  anymore.  Our 
members  aren’t  invested.”  She  further  explained  this  loss  of  momentum  by 
saying,  “I  think  after  they  established  the  protocols  they  really  didn’t  know 
where  to  go  from  there.  That’s  actually  something  that  I’ve  heard  from  a  few 
communities”  (study  ID  11). 

The  loss  of  momentum  may,  according  to  some  interviewees,  also  be  a 
natural  stagnation  due  to  feeling  that  the  meetings  are  not  productive.  A  ' 
nurse  explained,  “After  years  of  meeting,  people  get  tired  of  coming  to  the 
meeting  and  unless  the  facilitator  of  the  SART  can  maintain  a  reason  for 
coming,  like  providing  education  or  troubleshooting  cases,  I  think  people 
become  stagnant,  and  they  think  that  it’s  not  an  effective  use  of  their  time” 
(study  ID  22).  This  interviewee  described  the  loss  of  momentum  as  a  by¬ 
product  of  a  lack  of  focus  and  direction  for  their  continued  work  as  a  team. 
Once  coordination  protocols  were  firmly  in  place,  interviewees  suggested 
that  SARTs  found  little  motivation  to  sustain  ongoing  collaboration. 

Others  suggested  that  the  loss  of  momentum  was  not  only  due  to  the  lack 
of  a  natural  focus,  but  also  to  a  sense  that  some  systems  were  only  interested 
in  thinking  about  multiprofessional  coordination  in  a  narrow,  surface-level 
sense.  A  rape  crisis  advocate  who  had  a  leadership  role  in  her  SART 
explained,  “Once  we  created  the  program,  we  found  that  some  of  our 
partners  kind  of  fell  away.  They  didn’t  want  to  keep  coming  to  meetings 
because  in  their  minds,  particularly  law  enforcement,  in  their  mind  they  had 
created  what  they  wanted,  which  was  a  program  to  collect  evidence  and  to 
have  better  coordination  around  stuff  like  that”  (study  ID  14).  This  inter¬ 
viewee  attributed  the  loss  of  momentum  to  a  narrow  understanding  of  the 
benefits  of  coordination.  She  suggested  that  some  systems,  such  as  law 
enforcement,  only  saw  SART  as  a  means  of  better  coordinating  what  was 
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needed  for  their  own  jobs,  rather  than  what  was  needed  in  service  to  sexual 
assault  victims.  Once  they  felt  their  needs  were  met,  they  no  longer  had 
motivation  to  participate  in  further  multiprofessional  coordination 
initiatives. 

DISCUSSION 

Our  analysis  of  interviews  with  members  and  leaders  of  SARTs  identified 
two  processes:  one  that  worked  to  legitimize  SART  as  a  model  of  practice 
and  another  that  identified  ongoing  resistance  among  some  providers  in  the 
community  to  both  the  logic  and  practice  of  multiprofessional,  coordinated 
service  delivery.  It  is  easy  to  assume  that  the  legitimacy  process  has  suc¬ 
cessfully  institutionalized  SART  when  one  examines  the  popularity  of  the 
model  and  the  growth  in  its  adoption,  both  in  terms  of  communities  using 
SARTs  and  the  frequency  with  which  it  is  named  as  a  best  practice  (Office 
for  Victims  of  Crime  2011).  The  analysis  presented  here,  however,  offers  a 
more  nuanced  and  less  enthusiastic  interpretation  of  the  state  of  SART 
model  implementation.  Adopting  SART  at  the  policy  level  does  not  neces¬ 
sarily  lead  to  changes  in  practice  at  the  frontline.  In  other  words,  the  overt 
acceptance  of  the  logic  of  the  SART  model  (a  reflection  of  the  striving  for 
legitimacy  in  the  network  of  organizations  providing  sexual  assault  services) 
is  decoupled  from  the  actual  practice  at  the  street  level,  where  few  changes 
may  be  seen  in  actual  coordination  of  services.  This  results  in  a  pattern  of 
street-level  activities  that  inconsistently  matches  the  rhetoric  of  victim- 
centered  coordinated  services. 

Institutional  theory  provides  the  analytic  framework  for  this  study  and, 
likewise,  this  study  suggests  potential  areas  for  future  development  of 
institutional  theory.  Suddaby  (2010)  suggests  the  need  for  institutional 
theorists  to  return  to  questions  of  meaning  and  an  exploration  of  processes 
of  legitimacy  and  decoupling.  Others  have  suggested  the  need  for  further 
research  that  explores  whether  certain  organizational  or  environmental 
characteristics  are  associated  with  decoupling  behaviors  (Boxenbaum  and 
Jonsson  2008).  This  study  speaks  to  both  of  these  areas  of  need  by  explor¬ 
ing  discursive  processes  that  legitimate  a  particular  organizational  form  and 
the  decoupling  of  formal  adoption  and  street-level  implementation  that  can 
occur  in  the  context  of  SARTs. 

Our  analysis  suggests  that  SART  is  discursively  positioned  as  legitimate, 
in  part,  by  drawing  on  moral  language  and  concepts  about  what  victims 
deserve  and  how  they  should  be  treated.  The  deliberate  moral  framing  of 
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sexual  assault  response  creates  a  compelling  normative  pressure  to  change 
existing  service  delivery  practices.  Yeheskel  Hasenfeld  (1992)  suggests  that 

all  human  service  work  is  moral  work.  This  may  be  particularly  salient  in  the 

\ 

case  of  sexual  assault  because  of  the  historical  context  of  widespread, 
systemic  failures  to  appropriately  respond  to  rape  victims,  which  is  some¬ 
thing  that  feminists  and  rape  crisis  advocates  have  worked  to  bring  to  pub¬ 
lic  awareness  for  over  40  years  (Matthews  1994;  Martin  2005).  In  other 
words,  current  rape  responders  are  likely  to  resonate  with  a  discourse  that 
draws  on  the  moral  implications  of  service  provision  because  it  is  familiar. 
A  moral  discourse  therefore  has  particular  discursive  power  in  the  context 
of  sexual  assault  service  delivery  to  legitimate  organizational  forms.  This 
finding  suggests  the  need  for  institutional  theorists  to  explore  how  certain 
discourses  may  be  better  positioned  to  legitimate  organizational  behavior 
in  any  given  context.  For  example,  are  moral  discourses  particularly  pow¬ 
erful  in  all  human  services  organizations?  What  other  discourses  emerge  in 
other  human  service  contexts?  How  do  environmental  and  historical  char¬ 
acteristics  contribute  to  the  emergence  of  certain  discourses  as  powerful  in 
shaping  organizational  behavior?  These  questions  have  the  potential  to  ’ 
advance  theory  by  highlighting  the  role  of  discourse  as  a  mechanism  that 
creates  and  maintains  the  legitimacy  structures  that  shape  organizational 
behavior. 

If  the  moral  framing  of  sexual  assault  service  delivery  creates  a 
compelling  motivation  for  change,  the  results  of  this  study  suggest  that 
the  logic  of  coordination  provides  a  vision  for  what  that  change  should 
look  like.  The  idea  of  collaboration  itself  has  discursive  power,  something 
one  interviewee  alluded  to  when  she  described  teamwork  as  “the  con¬ 
temporary  thing  to  do”  (study  ID  6).  It  is  this  broad,  societal  trend  toward 
adopting  teamwork  to  manage  increasing  complexity  and  fragmentation 
that  makes  the  idea  palatable  and  attractive  to  service  delivery  systems, 
and  that  therefore  lends  discursive  power  to  the  logic  of  collaboration 
(Payne  2000).  While  moral  framing  discourses  speak  to  the  specific  task 
environment  of  sexual  assault  service  delivery,  the  logic  of  collaboration 
resonates  to  the  broader  social  environment  in  which  services  are  pro¬ 
vided.  This  suggests  that  the  SART  model  is  legitimized  through  a  pro¬ 
cess  of  drawing  on  discourses  that  have  salience  and  are  compelling  in 
the  particular  context  of  sexual  assault  service  delivery,  as  well  as  in  the 
larger  social  context. 

We  also  identify  indicators  of  decoupling  processes  that,  while  specific 
to  the  context  of  SARTs,  may  also  prove  fruitful  for  institutional  theorists 
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investigating  decoupling  in  other  organizational  environments.  Findings 
from  this  study  identify  ways  in  which  decoupling  of  formal  structure 
and  street-level  behavior  is  occurring  in  SART  communities  through  resis¬ 
tance  to  the  ideology  (moral  imperative)  of  the  service  being  provided,  and 
through  contesting  the  central  concepts  guiding  the  cross-sector  work. 
Decoupling  can  be  an  adaptive  strategy  that  preserves  flexibility  and  discre¬ 
tion  for  those  on  the  front  lines,  allowing  them  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
the  organization  in  ways  that  might  deviate  from  the  constraints  of  the 
legitimized,  formal  structure.  However,  participants  also  described  more 
troubling  examples  of  decoupling.  For  example,  participants  expressed 
concern  about  the  disconnect  they  perceived  between  formal  SART  agree¬ 
ments  and  the  actual  behaviors  of  responders  on  the  front  lines,  suggesting 
that  the  idea  of  SART  has  not  been  fully  implemented. 

Decoupling  is  often  characterized  by  situations  in  which  the  work  occurs 
out  of  the  sight  of  leadership  and  where  individual  frontline  workers  are 
left  to  negotiate  the  details  of  implementation  (Meyer  and  Rowan  1977). 
As  interviewees  described,  SARTs  are  often  largely  organized  and  adminis¬ 
tered  by  a  small  group  of  committed  individuals  who  truly  believe  in  the  idea 
of  coordinating  service  delivery.  Our  sample  is  drawn  from  this  group  of 
institutional  entrepreneurs,  all  of  whom  were  involved  with  and  committed 
to  coordinated  service  models.  However,  the  interviewees  described  scenar¬ 
ios  in  which  the  set  of  possible  street-level  responders  and  upper  level 
managers  was  much  larger  and  much  less  consistently  committed  to  the 
idea  of  SART.  Furthermore,  interviewees  suggested  that  SARTs  did  not 
always  adequately  ensure  that  the  ideals  of  victim-centered,  coordinated 
service  delivery  were  translated  and  communicated  to  this  larger  base  of 
responders.  The  end  result  is  a  scenario  in  which  the  committed  core  is  able 
to  enact  the  formal  structure  of  SARTs  but  struggles  to  generate 
corresponding  changes  in  the  frontline  of  sexual  assault  response.  The  very 
structure  of  SARTs,  in  which  committed  individuals  from  multiple  service 
organizations  spearhead  a  SART  initiative,  may  be  a  risk  for  decoupling. 

Resistance  to  the  moral  framing  and  logic  of  coordination  from  this 
larger  group  of  rape  responders,  as  well  as  evidence  of  disconnection 
between  the  idea  and  practice  of  coordinated  service  delivery,  are  consistent 
with  established  notions  of  decoupling.  Our  analysis  identifies  an  additional 
aspect  of  decoupling  that  has  larger  implications  for  institutional  theorists. 
The  phenomenon  described  by  many  interviewees  as  teams  “losing  steam” 
suggests  that  institutional  theorists  should  look  not  only  at  the  adoption 
and  implementation  phases  but  also  at  longer-term  sustainability  for 
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evidence  of  decoupling.  In  the  case  of  SARTs,  enthusiasm  about  the  model 
seems  to  carry  teams  and  communities  through  the  adoption  and  initial 
stages  of  implementation.  If  the  SART  model  is  fully  and  successfully  im¬ 
plemented,  we  might  imagine  that  the  result  would  be  a  decreased  need  for 
meetings  to  discuss  systems-level  coordination.  However,  given  the  partici¬ 
pants’  concerns  about  a  disconnection  between  the  actions  of  some  street- 
level  responders  and  the  rhetoric  of  SART,  it  seems  clear  that  communities 
had  additional  systems-level  change  work  to  pursue.  Losing  steam  seems 
to  suggest  not  a  lack  of  need  for  meetings  but  a  lack  of  motivation  to  con¬ 
tinue  the  difficult  work  of  improving  the  coordination  and  the  services 
provided  to  victims.  Where  decoupling  also  emerges,  then,  is  at  the  stage 
when  teams  move  toward  long-term  growth,  refining  implementation, 
improving  protocol  and  practices,  and  sustaining  the  model. 

The  participants  in  this  study  described  an  institutionalized  logic  con¬ 
necting  coordination  with  improved  service  delivery.  They  identified,  for 
example,  increased  communication  and  familiarity  between  responders 
as  potential  benefits  of  coordination.  However,  many  of  their  explana¬ 
tions  relied  heavily  on  broad,  sweeping  generalizations  about  the  power  of 
teamwork.  As  an  example,  recall  the  law  enforcement  officer  who  said  that 
teamwork  “makes  an  allover  traumatic  event  a  little  bit  more  bearable” 
(study  ID  23).  Teamwork  and  coordination  take  on  an  almost  mythical 
quality,  as  if  the  mere  act  of  coordinating  service  delivery  has  the  potential 
to  reduce  the  traumatic  effects  of  sexual  assault  for  victims.  This  exemplifies 
what  institutional  theorists  describe  as  rational  myths  that  organizations 
create  in  order  to  justify  their  organizational  forms  and  fit  themselves  into 
prevailing  legitimate  discourses  (Meyer  and  Rowan  1977).  The  problem  with 
myths  is  that  they  might  mask  reality  by  focusing  on  the  intended  benefits 
of  SART  rather  than  on  actual  improvements  in  service  delivery. 

The  mythic  quality  of  the  justification  for  adopting  coordinated  service 
models  might  actually  create  space  for  decoupling  to  occur.  When  institu¬ 
tional  logics  are  vague,  actors  within  those  institutions  find  little  guidance 
for  how  to  actually  carry  out  the  organizational  form  (Meyer  and  Rowan 
1977).  At  the  same  time,  there  is  high  pressure  to  adopt  the  organizational 
form  in  order  to  adhere  to  the  legitimacy  standards.  Communities  are  facing 
increasing  pressure  to  use  coordinated  models  of  service  delivery  yet  have 
little  guidance  beyond  general  statements  about  the  benefits  of  teamwork 
to  guide  the  implementation  of  SARTs.  Because  coordination  is  loosely  de¬ 
fined  and  no  longer  tied  directly  to  the  deeper  issues  of  the  ethic  of  care, 
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communities  can  appear  to  be  meeting  the  imperative  by  adopting  some 
kind  of  coordinated  model  of  care,  even  if  that  adoption  is  no  more  than 
surface-level. 

While  this  study  reveals  a  different  story  of  SART  implementation,  there 
are  some  limitations  to  the  research  that  should  be  mentioned.  As  is  typical 
with  qualitative  research,  this  study  did  not  aim  for  generalizability  and  the 
sample  therefore  may  differ  from  SART  responders  in  general.  We  had 
hoped  to  interview  multiple  responders  from  each  community,  but  this 
proved  difficult  to  arrange  because  SART  responders  differed  in  their  in¬ 
terest  in  participating  in  research.  It  was  particularly  difficult  to  recruit 
law  enforcement  officers,  for  example.  The  recruitment  process  also  led  to 
a  sample  that  consisted  of  responders  who  are  very  invested  in  the  SART 
model,  often  meaning  those  who  champion  the  model  in  their  own  com¬ 
munity  (and  beyond).  A  much  larger  group  of  law  enforcement  officers, 
nurses,  and  advocates  actually  carry  out  the  day-to-day  functions  of 
SARTs,  translating  the  formal  structure  into  their  work  with  individual  vic¬ 
tims.  The  perspectives  of  these  workers  were  not  captured  in  this  research, 
though  they  might  have  uniquely  valuable  insights  into  decoupling.  An¬ 
other  important  limitation  in  this  work  is  that  we  were  not  able  to  gather 
data  on  who  championed  the  creation  of  SART  programs  and  the  process 
of  choosing  this  form  of  coordinated  service  in  each  community.  The  histor¬ 
ical  origin  of  particular  SART  programs  is  an  important  issue  that  should 
be  considered  in  future  research. 

Based  on  this  analysis  and  the  institutional  theory  literature,  we  have 
several  suggestions  to  offer  to  communities  that  may  be  interested  in  either 
protecting  against  decoupling  or  improving  the  effectiveness  of  their  SART. 
Increased  accountability  and  oversight  may  help  to  reduce  the  likelihood 
of  decoupling.  Because  the  bulk  of  sexual  assault  services  are  delivered  by 
those  on  the  frontlines,  SART  leaders  need  to  develop  ways  to  assess 
whether  and  how  practices  are  changing  at  the  street  level.  According  to  a 
study  conducted  by  the  National  Sexual  Violence  Resource  Center  (2011), 
only  23  percent  of  SARTs  have  engaged  in  an  evaluation  of  their  services. 
All  SARTs  should  systematically  evaluate  their  actual  street-level  prac¬ 
tices  in  order  to  assess  whether  implementation  is  truly  carrying  out  the 
ideal  of  coordinated  care. 

Several  participants  in  this  study  described  how  messages  about  SART 
logic  and  protocols  were  inconsistently  communicated  to  street  level  re¬ 
sponders.  These  responders  relied  on  the  leadership  of  SARTs  and  of  their 
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own  organizations  to  disseminate  important  details  about  proper  protocol. 
SARTs  may,  therefore,  want  to  review  how  decisions  are  communicated  to 

all  those  who  provide  direct  services  to  victims.  SART  steering  committees 

\ 

may  also  consider  inviting  representation  from  those  who  are  not  in  lead¬ 
ership  positions  but  who  are  still  involved  in  sexual  assault  service  delivery. 
This  might  open  additional  channels  of  information  dissemination,  as  well 
as  provide  SART  leadership  with  the  opportunity  to  hear  feedback  from 
those  tasked  with  carrying  out  service  delivery.  SARTs  may  also  want  to 
consider  whether  there  are  additional  things  they  can  be  doing  to  reduce 
decoupling.  For  example,  if  street-level  responders  resist  coordination  and 
seem  disconnected  from  the  larger  mission  of  SART,  perhaps  they  should  be 
targeted  for  ongoing  training  aimed  both  at  building  commitment  to  and 
skills  for  coordination,  but  also  at  providing  services  that  align  with  the 
moral  imperative. 

SARTs  represent  the  potential  for  significant,  beneficial  changes  in 
sexual  assault  service  delivery.  Simply  having  representation  from  commit¬ 
ted  true  believers  in  multiple  disciplines  might  be  an  improvement  in  some 
communities.  However,  our  findings  suggest  that  communities  need  to’ 
continue  to  delve  deeply  into  the  difficult  work  of  changing  the  problematic, 
yet  deeply  embedded,  norms  of  sexual  assault  service  delivery. 
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abstract  Studies  of  street-level  discretion  tend  to  focus  on  what  influences 
workers’  behaviors  and  the  consequences  of  their  choices  for  advancing  or  compro¬ 
mising  policy  goals,  but  studies  rarely  focus  on  the  space  before  action,  that  is,  the 
processes  through  which  workers  make  decisions  and,  in  particular,  how  they  delib¬ 
erate  with  one  another  about  practice  problems  within  groups  dedicated  to  improv¬ 
ing  social  service  delivery.  Drawing  from  two  qualitative  studies  of  peer  discussion 
groups,  a  study  of  teams  of  child  welfare  workers  and  a  study  of  interorganiza- 
tional  groups  composed  of  employment  service  workers,  we  find  that  workers  in 
each  setting  grappled  with  similar  types  of  problems  but  differed  in  their  focus  on 
specific  clients  or  routine  tasks,  how  they  sought  to  legitimate  their  responses,  and 
the  extent  to  which  their  proposed  solutions  modified  established  approaches  to 
practice.  Our  analysis  suggests  that  features  of  the  accountability  contexts  associated 
with  the  two  policy  fields  help  explain  observed  differences. 


INTRODUCTION 

Foundational  scholarship  on  street-level  bureaucracy  has  established  that 
how  frontline  workers’  exercise  discretion  is  fundamental  to  policy  imple¬ 
mentation  (Lipsky  1980;  Hupe  and  Hill  2007;  Maynard- Moody  and  Portillo 
2010).  How  social  service  workers  translate  policy  directives  and  guidelines 
into  practice  determines  who  receives  resources  and  services,  how  much 
they  receive,  and  how  they  receive  them.  While  considerable  research  has 
investigated  factors  influencing  workers’  behaviors  and  the  consequences 
of  their  behaviors  for  advancing  or  compromising  policy  goals,  we  know 
much  less  about  the  space  before  action,  or  the  processes  through  which 
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they  make  choices  about  how  to  proceed  (Meyers  and  Vorsanger  2003; 
Loyens  and  Maesschalck  2010;  Brodkin  2011).  Moreover,  scholars  have 
noted  that  frontline  workers  have  unique  perspectives  and  abilities  that 
could  be  deployed  to  improve  policy  implementation  (Elmore  1980;  Schon 
1983;  Moore  1995).  Studying  workers’  deliberation  of  implementation  chal¬ 
lenges  could  elucidate  these  assets. 

This  article  illuminates  workers’  reflections  on  how  they  align  their 
work  with  external  expectations  for  appropriate  service  delivery  within 
the  particular  conditions  of  the  implementation  environment  in  which 
both  they  and  their  clients  are  embedded.  Unlike  prior  researchers  who 
have  focused  on  individual  workers,  we  studied  groups  of  social  service 
case  workers  in  two  policy  fields  who  convened  regularly  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  improving  service  delivery.1  In  one  instance,  teams  of  child  wel¬ 
fare  workers  met  weekly  to  discuss  the  families  with  whom  they  worked. 
In  the  other  instance,  the  staff  of  housing-based  employment  service 
programs  from  different  organizations  met  bimonthly  in  interorganiza- 
tional  groups  to  talk  about  program  implementation  with  respect  to  their 
caseloads  of  low-income  individuals.  Frontline  staff  in  both  the  child  wel¬ 
fare  and  employment  services  policy  contexts  were  responsible  for  dis¬ 
cerning  how  to  help  their  clients  in  the  face  of  inadequate  resources,  and 
they  faced  conflicting  expectations  about  what  counted  as  appropriate 
practice.  At  the  same  time,  they  operated  in  accountability  contexts  that 
placed  different  degrees  of  responsibility  on  the  workers  and  posed  differ¬ 
ent  pressures  for  demonstrating  the  appropriateness  of  their  responses  to 
the  challenges  they  faced. 

Observing  these  group  discussions  allowed  us  to  hear  workers  wrestle 
with  the  challenges  they  faced.  Workers  debated  how  to  resolve  dilemmas  in 
light  of  their  collective  experience  and  understanding  of  the  clients  they 
served,  discussed  the  norms  and  standards  of  their  field  and  other  sources 
of  authority,  and  drew  on  the  range  of  resources  at  their  disposal  to  con¬ 
sider  solutions  to  common  problems. 

We  find  that  peer  discussion  groups  allowed  frontline  social  service 
workers  in  both  of  these  policy  contexts  to  grapple  with  practice  problems. 
Yet,  how  they  deliberated  together  differed  with  respect  to  their  focus  on 


1.  We  use  the  term  policy  field  to  refer  to  the  issues  the  policy  actors  seek  to  address  and 
the  organizational  and  cultural  factors  that  shape  how  the  issues  are  understood  and 
pursued  (see  Stone  and  Sandfort  2009). 
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specific  client  situations  or  ongoing  routines  for  working  with  the  entire 
clientele,  the  ways  in  which  they  sought  to  legitimate  their  responses,  and 
the  extent  to  which  they  introduced  novel  solutions  to  the  problems  they 
faced.  Our  analysis  suggests  that  two  dimensions  of  the  accountability 
context  help  explain  these  differences:  the  degree  of  latitude,  or  the  range 
of  movement  prescribed  for  workers  by  their  organizations,  and  the  de¬ 
gree  of  autonomy,  or  the  extent  of  the  oversight  workers  had  over  their 
actions. 

These  insights  open  up  an  agenda  for  research  about  peer  discussion 
groups  as  a  practical  management  tool  for  street-level  decision  making  and 
creative  problem  solving  among  policy  actors  who  typically  struggle  alone. 
It  also  suggests  a  pathway  for  further  examination  of  the  dimensions  of  the 
accountability  context. 


LITERATURE  REVIEW:  THE  EXERCISE 
OF  STREET-LEVEL  DISCRETION 

A  FOCUS  ON  ACTION  VERSUS  THE  SPACE  BEFORE  ACTION  v 

Prior  empirical  research  on  street-level  discretion  focuses  on  the  factors 
that  influence  workers’  behavior  as  to  the  exercise  of  discretion  and  the 
consequences  of  their  choices  for  clients  and  policy  objectives.  Workers’ 
departures  from  policy  directives  may  reflect  attempts  to  tailor  their  re¬ 
sponses  to  clients’  specific  situations  or  to  shirk  responsibilities,  or  they 
may  reflect  workers’  coping  mechanisms  or  resistance  to  policy  makers’ 
demands  (Lipsky  1980;  Brehm  and  Gates  1997;  Meyers,  Glaser,  and  MacDon¬ 
ald  1998;  Riccucci  2005;  Lens  2008).  Numerous  studies  seek  to  explain 
why  workers  comply,  shirk,  or  cope.  Some  identify  individual  character¬ 
istics  like  personal  preferences  or  demographic  characteristics  as  factors 
that  influence  workers’  behavior  (Brehm  and  Gates  1997;  Maynard-Moody 
and  Musheno  2003;  Nielsen  2006;  Oberfield  2009;  Watkins-Hayes  2009), 
others  stress  policy-related  factors  such  as  complex  or  ambiguous  regula¬ 
tions  coupled  with  scarce  resources  (Brodkin  1997;  Riccucci  2005;  Fording, 
Soss,  and  Schram  2007),  and  still  others  point  to  the  effects  of  organiza¬ 
tional  priorities  and  role  structures  (Sandfort  2000;  Smith  and  Donovan 
2003;  Hasenfeld  2010;  Dias  and  Elesh  2012). 

Scholars  have  also  devoted  considerable  attention  to  the  implications 
of  these  behaviors  for  achieving  policy  goals.  Certain  negative  behaviors, 
such  as  incomplete  implementation,  deficient  policy  outcomes,  and  dis¬ 
crimination  against  particular  population  groups  and  other  biases,  are  asso- 
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ciated  with  a  lower  likelihood  to  achieve  policy  goals  (see,  e.g.,  Hasenfeld 
2000;  Lens  2008;  Soss,  Fording,  and  Schram  2011),  as  is  worker  burn¬ 
out  (see,  e.g.,  Font  2012).  Studies  that  document  how  workers’  behaviors 
advance  policy  goals  are  less  common.  Those  that  exist  provide  evidence 
that  workers  sometimes  go  the  extra  mile  to  respond  to  clients’  circum¬ 
stances  (Kelly  1994;  Vinzant  and  Crothers  1998;  Maynard-Moody  and 
Musheno  2003)  and  that  they  can  adapt  standard  procedures  to  contend 
with  obstacles  to  implementation  (Borins  2000;  Cooney  2007;  Gofen  2014). 

An  early  researcher  in  the  history  of  street-level  scholarship,  Richard 
Elmore  (1980),  suggests  that  the  emphasis  on  the  problematic  conse¬ 
quences  of  street-level  discretion  is  due  to  researchers  focusing  on  work¬ 
ers’  choices  rather  than  focusing  on  their  process  of  applying  their  knowl¬ 
edge  and  experience  to  solving  problems  that  they  encounter  in  the  course 
of  implementation.  Yet,  subsequent  street-level  research  has  rarely  studied 
how  workers  actually  arrive  at  their  decisions  (Loyens  and  Maesschalck 
2010;  Brodkin  2011).  Thus,  we  know  relatively  little  about  workers’  strug¬ 
gles  to  discern  appropriate  responses  to  dilemmas  of  policy  implementa¬ 
tion  or  how  they  take  into  account  the  limitations  of  policy  design  or  the 
implementation  environment. 

While  extensive  field  research  illuminates  the  organizational  processes 
and  structures  that  create  an  environment  in  which  discretion  is  used  in 
ways  that,  at  times,  go  against  policy  intentions  (e.g.,  Brodkin  1997;  Meyers 
et  al.  1998;  Winter  and  May  2001;  Riccucci  2005),  it  does  not  provide  much 
insight  into  how  workers  think  about  and  talk  about  their  use  of  discretion 
(Brodkin  2008).  The  few  studies  that  explicitly  examine  workers’  decision 
making  convey  a  mixed  view  of  the  depth  of  their  reflections.  The  stories 
Steven  Maynard-Moody  and  Michael  Musheno  (2003)  elicited  from  work¬ 
ers  reveal  that  they  rarely  thought  abstractly  or  questioned  the  power  they 
wielded.  Their  judgments  tended  to  be  based  on  idiosyncratic  beliefs  about 
justice  (Kelly  1994)  and  who  is  worthy  of  assistance. 

Others  suggest  that  frontline  social  service  workers  have  a  greater 
capacity  to  discern  appropriate  responses  to  dilemmas  of  practice  than  is 
suggested  in  the  dominant  street-level  narrative.  For  example,  Janet  Coble 
Vinzant  and  Austin  Lane  Crothers’s  ethnography  describes  how  workers 
engage  in  what  they  call  “street-level  leadership”  (1998)  by  referring 
to  a  variety  of  sources  to  legitimate  their  decisions  on  behalf  of  particular 
clients.  Other  studies  document  workers’  efforts  to  reference  norms,  be¬ 
liefs,  and  shared  knowledge  to  justify  modifications  to  established  proce¬ 
dures  that  make  it  easier  for  them  to  carry  out  their  tasks  given  the 
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constraints  of  their  workplaces  (Lin  2000;  Sandfort  2000;  Brodkin  2011). 
Although  the  examples  of  creative  solutions  illustrated  in  these  studies 
accommodate  organizational  priorities  rather  than  further  policy  objec¬ 
tives,  these  scholars  suggest  that  workers  could  use  similar  sense-making 
strategies  to  craft  responses  that  enable  them  to  fulfill  multiple,  and  some¬ 
times  conflicting,  accountability  requirements. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  these  prior  studies  either  elicited  workers’ 
reflections  retrospectively  or  captured  occasional  interactions  among  co¬ 
workers;  none  of  these  studies  explicitly  investigated  workers’  thought  pro¬ 
cesses  as  they  occurred  in  venues  dedicated  to  deliberation  about  imple¬ 
mentation.  Our  study  addresses  this  gap  in  our  understanding  of  street-level 
discretion  by  examining  how  frontline  workers  grapple  with  practice  prob¬ 
lems  in  the  context  of  peer  discussion  groups. 


THE  POTENTIAL  OF  PEER  GROUPS  FOR  GUIDING 
DECISION  MAKING  AND  PROBLEM  SOLVING 

It  is  widely  acknowledged  that  coworkers  play  a  key  role  in  how  employ-  ‘ 
ees  behave  on  the  job,  organize  to  promote  workplace  rights,  form  social 
bonds,  and  establish  their  professional  identities  (Crozier  1964;  Van  Maa- 
nen  and  Barley  1984;  Feldman  1992;  Brehm  and  Gates  1997;  Maynard- 
Moody  and  Musheno  2003).  The  potential  for  peer  discussion  and  reflec¬ 
tion  among  frontline  public  service  workers  has  been  noted  in  passing  (e.g., 
Lipsky  1980;  Vinzant  and  Crothers  1998;  Maynard-Moody  and  Musheno 
2003;  Wagenaar  2004),  but  we  know  little  about  how  frontline  workers 
help  one  another  resolve  challenging  dilemmas  of  practice,  particularly 
when  they  meet  regularly  for  the  purpose  of  improving  social  service 
delivery. 

Scholarship  about  group  processes  suggests  that  group  approaches 
that  foster  frontline  workers’  participation  in  service  improvement  war¬ 
rant  further  exploration.  A  large  body  of  research  examines  work  groups 
as  venues  for  sharing  information,  professional  socialization,  and  creative 
problem  solving  (Wenger  1998;  Argote,  Gruenfeld,  and  Naquin  2001;  Ed¬ 
mondson,  Bohmer,  and  Pisano  2001),  but  much  of  this  research  investi¬ 
gated  private  sector  contexts  or  involved  managers  and  professional  ex¬ 
perts  in  nonprofit  and  public  sector  organizations  (Goodman,  Ravlin, 
and  Schminke  1987;  Guzzo  and  Dickson  1996;  Bate  and  Robert  2002;  Ko- 
liba  and  Gajda  2009).  Little  is  known  about  how  these  findings  may  trans- 
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late  to  social  service  workers,  who  may  have  less  authority  and  fewer  re¬ 
sources  to  support  inquiry  and  experimentation. 

Group  settings  also  foster  deliberative  dialogue  about  complex  policy 
problems  (Forester  1999;  Hajer  and  Wagenaar  2003).  Deliberation  allows 
stakeholders  to  acknowledge  and  question  their  assumptions  and  beliefs, 
expose  and  examine  their  differences,  and  test  their  hunches  and  explore 
alternatives  (Landy  1993;  Forester  1999).  Moreover,  we  know  from  scholar¬ 
ship  on  citizen  engagement  that  even  those  who  lack  authority  and  re¬ 
sources  can  engage  in  constructive  deliberation  about  complex  policy  is¬ 
sues  if  they  are  given  adequate  support  and  meaningful  attention  (e.g., 
Fung  and  Wright  2003).  Studies  of  deliberation  about  policy  problems 
seldom  focus  on  the  implementation  phase  of  the  policy-making  process, 
however,  and  when  they  do,  they  do  not  tend  to  focus  on  frontline  work¬ 
ers.  Our  observations  of  child  welfare  workers’  and  employment  services 
workers’  group  discussions  afford  a  distinctive  opportunity  to  examine  how 
they  deliberate  about  the  common  challenges  they  face  when  serving  their 
clients.  Further,  because  we  compare  groups  in  two  policy  fields,  we  can 
also  assess  how  differences  in  how  peer  groups  discuss  challenges  seem  to 
reflect  distinctive  characteristics  of  the  implementation  context  and  its  ac¬ 
countability  pressures. 


THE  EXERCISE  OF  DISCRETION  WITHIN  DIFFERENT 
ACCOUNTABILITY  CONTEXTS 

Although  scholars  have  noted  the  need  to  understand  the  effects  of  the 
policy  environment  (Sosin  2010)  or  “accountability  regime”  (Hupe  and  Hill 
2007,  292)  to  develop  street-level  bureaucracy  theory,  there  are  few  em¬ 
pirical  studies  that  expressly  compare  the  exercise  of  frontline  discretion 
across  policy  fields  with  different  accountability  pressures.  Moreover,  some 
scholars  have  recently  noted  the  need  to  adopt  a  more  nuanced  understand¬ 
ing  of  street-level  discretion  to  replace  what  they  see  as  a  false  dichotomy 
between  discretion  and  rule-based  implementation  (Maynard-Moody  and 
Portillo  2010). 

While  terms  and  definitions  vary,  scholars  suggest  that  the  dimensions 
of  latitude  and  autonomy  are  among  the  primary  shapers  of  discretion.2 


2.  We  drew  on  a  variety  of  specific  works  to  identify  and  name  these  two  dimensions, 
latitude  and  autonomy.  Some  highlight  both  of  these  concepts  (e.g.,  Lipsky  1980;  Feldman 
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Latitude  refers  to  the  extent  to  which  an  organization’s  policies  require 
workers  to  exercise  judgments  about  how  to  perform.  While  program  reg¬ 
ulations  and  requirements,  as  well  as  professional  codes  of  conduct,  dictate 
the  parameters  of  the  work  across  policy  fields,  policies  vary  with  respect 
to  the  rigidity  of  these  standards  of  conduct  and  the  extent  to  which  guid¬ 
ance  is  open  to  interpretation  (DeLeon  1998;  Sosin  2010).  The  second  di¬ 
mension  of  discretion,  autonomy,  refers  to  the  amount  of  supervision 
and  oversight  workers  have  when  operating  within  this  terrain.  Ideally, 
all  workers  are  held  accountable  to  multiple  actors  in  the  system  of  gov¬ 
ernance  (Behn  2001;  Hupe  and  Hill  2007;  Langbein  2009).  Contexts  can 
vary  with  respect  to  how  closely  their  work  is  scrutinized,  which  stake¬ 
holders  are  paying  the  most  attention  (Romzek  2000;  Hasenfeld  2010),  and 
the  extent  to  which  stakeholders’  norms,  standards,  and  priorities  conflict 
with  one  another  (Sosin  2010;  Garrow  and  Grusky  2013). 

Our  study  considers  the  potential  influences  of  both  these  dimensions 
of  the  accountability  context  on  decision  making  and  problem  solving  in 
child  protection  and  employment  service  programs.  While  a  few  studies 
examine  differences  in  discretionary  behavior  across  policy  fields  (e.g.,  ’ 
Maynard-Moody  and  Musheno  2003;  Oberfield  2009;  Garrow  and  Grusky 
2013),  they  focus  on  the  relationship  between  professional  identity  and  the 
exercise  of  discretion  rather  than  the  nature  of  the  job’s  latitude  or  auton¬ 
omy  as  established  by  the  policy  environment.  A  noteworthy  exception  is 
Jodi  Sandfort’s  (2000)  comparison  of  frontline  workers’  practices  in  pub¬ 
lic  sector  welfare  agencies  with  more  traditional  styles  of  management 
and  welfare-to-work  nonprofits  with  more  flexible  management  ap¬ 
proaches.  Sandfort  analyzes  how  workers’  collective  beliefs  shape  their 
resistance  to  policy  directives,  yet  she  does  not  focus  on  group  delibera¬ 
tion  about  ways  to  reconcile  competing  expectations. 

Ultimately,  our  inquiry  is  motivated  by  an  interest  in  how  social  ser¬ 
vice  workers  use  peer  discussions  to  navigate  the  boundaries  of  their 
discretion  and  to  explore  how  to  use  the  tools  at  their  disposal.  Our  study 
was  designed  to  answer  three  research  questions:  (i)  How  do  frontline 
workers  use  peer  discussion  groups  to  grapple  with  difficult  practice 
challenges?  (ii)  How  did  the  two  types  of  workers  included  in  this  study, 
child  welfare  (CW)  and  employment  services  (ES)  workers,  vary  in  how 

1992;  Hupe  and  Hill  2007;  Maynard-Moody  and  Portillo  2010).  Some  of  this  work  uses  the 
term  “discretion”  to  refer  to  decision-making  latitude  (e.g.,  Handler  1986;  Feldman  1992; 
Hupe  and  Hill  2007),  some  focuses  on  autonomy  (Sosin  2010);  and  some  use  neither  term 
but  are  clearly  getting  at  the  same  concepts  (e.g.,  Loyens  and  Maesschalck  2010). 
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they  discussed  the  challenges  they  faced?  (iii)  How  do  the  characteristics 
of  the  policy  context  help  explain  the  differences  observed  in  the  nature 
of  the  discussions  taking  place  in  these  different  peer  discussion  groups? 


METHOD 

We  draw  on  two  independently  designed  studies,  one  led  by  the  first  au¬ 
thor  and  one  led  by  the  second.  We  discovered  only  after  data  collection 
and  initial  data  analysis  were  complete  that  our  studies  provided  com¬ 
plementary  explorations  of  the  same  phenomenon:  street-level  workers 
meeting  regularly  in  groups  to  discuss  their  work.  Combining  the  data 
sets  derived  from  each  study  afforded  us  a  larger  pool  of  more  varied 
examples  of  group  discussions  than  each  study  supplied  on  its  own. 

THE  EMPLOYMENT  SERVICES  (es)  STUDY 

The  employment  services  (ES)  study,  led  by  the  first  author,  investigated 
two  peer  discussion  groups,  composed  of  frontline  staff  from  eight  dif¬ 
ferent  housing  agencies  that  operated  two  programs  that  promote  em¬ 
ployment  and  economic  independence  from  public  assistance  among 
low-income  families  currently  receiving  housing  subsidies  from  the  US 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  (HUD).  The  first  of  these 
programs,  the  Family  Self-Sufficiency  (FSS)  program,  targets  families  re¬ 
ceiving  rental-housing  subsidies  who  voluntarily  enroll  in  the  5-7-year 
program.  Participants  receive  case  management  services  to  help  them 
with  career  development  through  services  available  in  their  communities. 
FSS  also  includes  an  incentive  to  earn  income  and  build  assets  in  the  form 
of  an  individual,  interest-accumulating  escrow  account  linked  to  HUD’s 
rent  calculation  formula.  The  second  program,  HUD’s  Welfare-to-Work 
Voucher  demonstration  program,  was  initiated  to  address  the  lack  of  sta¬ 
ble,  affordable  housing  available  to  families  attempting  to  transition  from 
welfare  to  work.  JobsFirst,  a  pseudonym  for  the  state’s  Welfare-to-Work 
Voucher  program,  provides  housing  vouchers  to  current  and  former  wel¬ 
fare  recipients  on  the  condition  that  they  comply  with  a  work  requirement. 

Both  programs  not  only  demand  more  from  the  clients  in  exchange 
for  receipt  of  benefits  than  their  agencies’  other  housing  subsidy  programs, 
they  also  place  considerable  responsibilities  on  frontline  service  workers  to 
both  monitor  clients’  compliance  and  encourage  their  success  (Rohe  and 
Kleit  1999).  The  workers  were  tasked  with  determining  who  was  eligible 
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for  the  program,  what  acceptable  participation  entailed,  which  details 
about  clients’  activities  they  were  to  enter  into  the  computerized  manage¬ 
ment  information  system  for  the  purpose  of  compliance  monitoring,  and, 
in  the  case  of  FSS,  calculating  accumulated  savings  in  the  individual  es¬ 
crow  accounts.  Staff  of  both  programs  also  had  to  discern  whether  clients 
had  made  what  the  regulations  termed  a  good  faith  effort  to  fulfill  program 
obligations  as  a  basis  for  granting  extensions  and  making  other  exceptions 
to  accommodate  circumstances  beyond  the  clients’  control. 

The  ES  workers  convened  in  two  discussion  forums.  One  forum  was 
for  the  FSS  staff  and  one  was  for  JobsFirst.  Both  groups  included  those 
who  staffed  the  ES  programs  in  the  eight  regional  nonprofit  housing  or¬ 
ganizations  that  contract  with  the  state  to  administer  federal  and  state 
housing  subsidy  programs.  Each  forum  included  11  regular  members,  one 
or  two  from  each  agency,  depending  on  the  size  of  the  caseload.3  Most 
were  women,  several  were  women  of  color,  and  many  were  single  moth¬ 
ers  who  had  themselves  benefited  from  public  assistance.  Each  of  the 
groups  met  regularly,  usually  bimonthly,  and  the  meetings  typically  lasted 
2-3  hours. 

Data  collection  included  observations  by  the  first  author  of  41  meet¬ 
ings  of  these  groups  from  2000  through  2005,  captured  in  near-verbatim 
field  notes.  Follow-up  interviews  helped  clarify  and  elaborate  points  made 
in  the  meetings. 


THE  CHILD  WELFARE  (cw)  STUDY 

The  child  welfare  study  observed  a  pilot  initiative  to  create  social  worker 
teams  at  a  state  child  welfare  (CW)  agency.  The  study  was  launched  to 
explore  how  a  team-based  structure  could  improve  social  worker  morale, 
as  well  as  services  to  families.  These  frontline  workers,  here  dubbed 
CW  workers,  were  out  in  the  field  investigating  allegations  of  child  abuse 
or  neglect  and  making  decisions  about  whether  to  remove  children  and 
how  to  strengthen  family  environments.  In  the  traditional  set-up,  each 
social  worker  was  a  member  of  a  unit  with  a  supervisor  and  four  or  five 
workers.  Members  of  these  units  sat  together,  but  each  worker  was  solely 
responsible  for  his  or  her  own  cases.  The  structure  of  the  teaming  pilot 
was  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  the  regular  CW  program  in  that  each 


3.  The  membership  of  these  discussion  forums  changed  in  response  to  staff  turnover  in 
the  agencies.  Over  the  study  period,  six  workers  replaced  their  predecessors. 
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worker  was  a  member  of  a  team  with  a  supervisor  and  four  or  five  so¬ 
cial  workers,  but  multiple  workers  would  be  involved  in  cases,  and  all 
team  members  could  be  called  on  for  advice  and  assistance.  Beyond  these 
general  parameters,  the  agency  left  it  up  to  individual  teams  to  define  in 
more  depth  which  cases  they  would  focus  on  and  how  they  would  struc¬ 
ture  their  work. 

The  initiative  involved  seven  teams  in  six  offices  around  the  state;  all 
were  enrolled  in  the  research.  Data  collection  from  the  teams  took  place 
over  about  2.5  years  (from  2004  to  2007)  in  three  rounds:  at  the  beginning 
of  the  teams’  work  together,  after  about  1  year,  and  after  2-2.5  years. 
The  second  author  gathered  qualitative  data  during  each  round,  includ¬ 
ing  team  interviews  (interviewing  the  whole  team  at  one  time)  and  indi¬ 
vidual  interviews.  She  also  observed  team  meetings,  roughly  every  other 
month,  over  about  2.5  years.  Finally,  she  conducted  surveys  and  inter¬ 
views  with  team  stakeholders  and  observers.  There  were  76  individuals 
enrolled  in  the  study,  about  three-quarters  women  and  about  70  percent 
white  and  30  percent  of  color.4 

The  CW  study’s  contribution  to  this  article  is  built  largely  from  the 
transcripts  of  47  team  meetings;  however,  as  with  the  ES  study,  it  includes 
insights  from  the  interview  data  as  well.  The  team  meetings  lasted  at  least 
an  hour  and  sometimes  longer.  The  meetings  were  taped,  and  the  second 
author  also  wrote  field  notes.  All  the  tapes  were  transcribed  with  near¬ 
verbatim  accuracy. 


JOINT  DATA  ANALYSIS  OF  PRACTICE  PROBLEMS 

Data  analysis  unfolded  over  a  series  of  stages,  which  gradually  honed  our 
research  questions  and  focused  our  analytic  lens.  We  conducted  our  own 
independent  analyses  on  our  respective  data  sets,  wrote  analytic  memos 
that  we  shared  with  each  other,  and  met  regularly  to  discuss  our  emerg¬ 
ing  insights. 

In  both  studies,  the  groups  of  workers  discussed  challenges  they  en¬ 
countered  in  the  course  of  their  work.  Building  on  Martin  Rein’s  (1983) 
concept,  we  refer  to  these  challenges  as  “practice  problems,”  which  have 
three  distinctive  facets:  they  concern  problems  that  interfere  with  ser¬ 
vice  delivery  and  meeting  clients’  needs  rather  than  problems  with  the 

4.  Turnover  on  the  teams  over  the  course  of  data  collection  ranged  from  a  high  of  77  per¬ 
cent  to  a  low  of  17  percent 
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workers  themselves;  they  are  problems  that  workers  identify  from  their 
experience  as  opposed  to  those  that  emerge  in  externally  conducted  eval¬ 
uations;  and  workers  raise  practice  problems  with  the  intention  of  con¬ 
tending  with  them,  not  merely  worrying  about  them.  Using  practice  prob¬ 
lems  as  the  unit  of  analysis  allows  us  to  examine  how  the  group  discussions 
occasioned  problem  solving  among  the  workers  themselves.  It  also  en¬ 
ables  us  to  focus  on  the  workers’  efforts  to  improve  service  delivery,  even 
if  their  efforts  did  not  ultimately  lead  to  improved  outcomes. 

To  begin  our  analysis,  we  independently  went  back  to  our  data,  ran¬ 
domly  chose  about  10  percent  of  our  meeting  transcripts,  and  identified 
examples  of  discussions  about  discrete  problems.  We  shared  these  exam¬ 
ples  and  together  came  up  with  a  set  of  basic  codes  that  worked  for  both 
studies,  which  are  described  below.  We  then  chose  another  15  percent  of 
our  transcripts  and  used  those  data  to  revise  this  coding  scheme.  Finally, 
we  chose  another  25  percent  of  transcripts  for  another  round  of  refine¬ 
ment.  At  this  point  we  had  reviewed  50  percent  of  the  meeting  tran¬ 
scripts,  or  about  200  discrete  discussions  about  practice  problems,  and 
we  had  reached  “theoretical  saturation,”  a  term  from  Barney  Glaser  and 
Anselm  Strauss  (1967)  meaning  that  no  new  categories  or  refined  defini¬ 
tions  were  necessary.  Therefore,  we  stopped  coding  at  that  point. 

We  began  our  coding  by  identifying  whether  each  incident  we  were 
analyzing  met  all  three  of  the  aforementioned  criteria  for  practice  prob¬ 
lems.  If  so,  we  included  the  discussion  of  that  incident  in  our  data  set  and 
coded  it  along  four  dimensions.  First,  we  indicated  whether  it  addressed  a 
specific  client  situation  or  case  or  an  ongoing  routine  or  standard  operating 
procedure;  second,  we  noted  the  length  of  the  discussion  (from  extremely 
brief  to  extensive);  third,  we  noted  whether  the  workers  analyzed  the  prob¬ 
lem,  explored  solutions,  or  did  both;  and,  fourth,  if  a  solution  was  discussed, 
we  noted  whether  it  was  a  simple  application  of  a  previously  existing  pro¬ 
cedure  or  whether  it  modified  an  existing  routine.  This  analysis  of  the 
similarities  and  differences  in  these  facets  of  the  ES  and  CW  group  discus¬ 
sions  resulted  in  the  findings  we  describe  below. 


STRENGTHS  AND  LIMITATIONS  OF  THE  RESEARCH  DESIGN 

We  drew  on  two  separate  and  independently  designed  studies  for  this  arti¬ 
cle  (see  O’Mahony  and  Bechky  [2006]  and  Howard-Grenville  et  al.  [2010] 
for  other  examples  of  this  technique),  which  brought  both  strengths  and 
weaknesses.  On  the  positive  side,  we  have  two  studies  delving  into  the 
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same  concern:  frontline  staff  engaged  in  group  deliberation  about  the  chal¬ 
lenges  they  encountered  in  their  efforts  to  meet  expectations  in  their  re¬ 
spective  policy  fields.  Furthermore,  CW  and  ES  workers  are  situated  in  the 
kinds  of  public-serving  bureaucracies  in  which  street-level  theory  was  de¬ 
veloped,  and  workers  in  both  policy  settings  must  contend  with  the  chal¬ 
lenges  of  high  case  loads,  inadequate  resources,  and  the  often-competing 
demands  of  clients  and  policy  makers.  Moreover,  both  sets  of  workers  were 
charged  with  case  management  tasks  that  afforded  them  at  least  some 
discretion  in  how  they  contended  with  these  challenges  in  their  work  with 
their  clients. 

However,  these  ES  and  CW  workers  navigated  different  accountabil¬ 
ity  contexts  with  respect  to  both  their  latitude  for  independent  judgment 
and  the  degree  of  autonomy  from  scrutiny  over  their  behavior.  Regard¬ 
ing  latitude,  the  ES  workers  were  expected  to  follow  formal,  detailed  fed¬ 
eral  regulations  and  their  agency’s  procedural  manuals.  These  regulations 
served  as  their  primary  source  of  accountability.  As  there  were  no  educa¬ 
tional  prerequisites,  the  majority  of  ES  workers  in  our  study  had  some  col¬ 
lege  education,  but  only  the  exceptional  few  had  professional  credentials 
of  master’s  degrees  in  social  work  or  social  services.  In  contrast,  the  CW 
workers,  all  of  whom  had  at  least  a  bachelor’s  degree,  had  leeway  to  base 
their  judgments  on  internalized  norms  of  social  work  practice.  The  agency 
was  subject  to  federal  guidelines  that  mandated  reporting  in  seven  out¬ 
come  areas,  such  as  reducing  recidivism,  but  while  we  occasionally  heard 
agency  leaders  reference  these  outcomes,  we  never  heard  any  team  mem¬ 
bers  or  team  leaders  mention  them.  Team  members  were  more  likely  to 
mention  agency  requirements  that  they  visit  every  family  on  their  caseload 
at  least  monthly,  complete  assessment  reports  within  45  days,  or  keep 
their  dictation  (typed  updates  on  each  family)  up  to  date.  Thus,  the  CW  ac¬ 
countability  context  afforded  workers  more  latitude  in  judgment  than  did 
the  ES  accountability  context. 

The  story  with  autonomy  is  the  reverse.  Although  both  sets  of  work¬ 
ers  were  subject  to  external  oversight,  the  CW  workers  were  relatively 
closely  supervised,  with  their  superiors  sitting  close  by  and  systematically 
reviewing  their  work.  Moreover,  their  work  was  more  prone  to  scrutiny 
from  the  public.  If  a  child  under  their  care  were  to  die,  for  example,  the 
incident  would  inevitably  end  up  in  the  news.  HUD’s  annual  audits  did 
monitor  ES  workers’  procedural  compliance,  as  evidenced  by  randomly 
selected  client  files,  but  the  workers  were  subject  to  relatively  little  direct 
supervision.  Indeed,  the  ES  discussion  forums  were  established  to  offer 
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opportunities  for  peer  guidance  because  few  managers  in  their  housing 
organizations  had  experience  with  social  services.  Moreover,  the  fact  that 
programs  were  assessed  on  the  basis  of  clients’  aggregate  outcomes  (e.g., 
increased  employment  and  earnings)  gave  ES  workers  some  flexibility  to 
deviate  from  established  procedures  as  long  as  they  demonstrated  the 
desired  results.  Thus,  as  long  as  they  remained  within  the  general  bound¬ 
aries  of  the  official  program  directives,  the  ES  workers  had  more  auton¬ 
omy  than  did  the  CW  staff. 

These  differences  facilitate  our  inquiry  in  two  respects.  First,  they  al¬ 
low  us  to  document  the  capacity  of  frontline  service  workers  to  deliberate 
about  practice  problems  despite  differences  in  their  degree  of  freedom. 
Second,  the  differences  allow  us  to  analyze  how  the  accountability  regime 
shaped  group  discussions.  Facilitating  this  comparative  analysis,  both 
studies  took  place  in  the  same  northern  state  and  overlapped  by  a  few  years. 
Thus,  all  of  the  workers  operated  in  service  delivery  systems  within  the 
same  social,  economic,  and  policy  environment.  Our  observation  that  the 
groups  discussed  similar  types  of  practice  problems  underscores  the  com¬ 
monalities  of  their  service  technologies  and  implementation  contexts. 

The  research  design  has  significant  limitations  as  well.  Most  signifi¬ 
cantly,  we  could  not  carefully  choose  cases  in  which  we  could  hold  virtu¬ 
ally  everything  but  policy  context  constant.  There  were  other  factors  that 
differed  between  the  two  studies.  In  particular,  the  structure  of  the  dis¬ 
cussion  groups  was  quite  different.  Notably,  a  group  involving  individ¬ 
uals  across  multiple  organizations  (like  the  ES  discussion  groups)  is  not 
the  same  forum  as  a  work  team  led  by  a  supervisor,  whose  members 
share  tasks  and  operate  interdependently  (like  the  CW  discussion  groups). 
We  do  think  group  structure  matters.  In  particular,  it  affects  what  we  have 
called  autonomy,  since  autonomy  is  clearly  influenced  by  the  degree  of 
both  interdependence  and  supervision.  We  explore  the  role  of  group  struc¬ 
ture  in  the  Discussion  section,  where  we  delve  into  the  role  of  latitude 
and  autonomy  in  depth.  In  the  Discussion  we  also  briefly  review  other  al¬ 
ternate  explanations  and  explain  why  we  believe  our  argument  still  stands. 

FINDINGS:  GRAPPLING  IN  GROUPS  TO  ADDRESS 
PRACTICE  PROBLEMS 

Our  first  two  research  questions  ask  how  frontline  workers  use  peer  dis¬ 
cussions  to  grapple  with  difficult  practice  problems  and  how  the  character¬ 
istics  of  the  policy  context  help  explain  the  differences  observed  in  the 
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nature  of  the  discussions  taking  place  in  these  different  peer  discussion 
groups.  The  examples  we  provide  depict  how  workers  in  both  groups  used 
peer  discussion  groups  as  a  vehicle  for  understanding  practice  challenges 
and  exploring  solutions.  They  also  illustrate  some  important  differences  in 
how  they  went  about  doing  this. 

As  explicated  in  the  Method  section,  all  of  the  discussions  we  excerpted 
from  the  meetings  were  devoted  to  exploring  practice  problems.  The  groups 
in  both  studies  deliberated  about  a  similarly  broad  range  of  practice  prob¬ 
lems.  They  clarified  complex  policy  directives  and  programmatic  expecta¬ 
tions.  They  discussed  how  to  draw  on  the  strengths  of  their  clients  and  the 
resources  available  in  their  service  delivery  systems  to  do  so.  They  also  de¬ 
liberated  about  the  implications  of  society-wide  factors,  such  as  the  eco¬ 
nomic  recession  and  racial  discrimination,  for  their  clients  and  their  efforts 
to  help  them  achieve  policy  objectives. 

We  begin  by  showing  how  each  set  of  groups  dealt  with  dilemmas  of 
working  with  specific  clients  and  their  circumstances.  We  then  document 
how  they  addressed  problems  in  relation  to  ongoing  routines  for  working 
with  their  clientele. 


DELIBERATING  ABOUT  SPECIFIC  CASES 

Both  types  of  groups  grappled  with  challenges  related  to  individual  cases. 
This  approach  to  contending  with  practice  problems  was  more  common 
among  the  C W  groups  than  the  ES  groups,  where  they  comprised  some  of 
the  most  extensive  conversations.  Nearly  one-half  of  the  discussions  in  the 
CW  data  set  concerned  specific  situations,  as  opposed  to  less  than  one-fifth 
of  the  discussions  in  the  ES  data  set. 

Applying  guiding  principles.  The  CW  workers’  discussions  about  spe¬ 
cific  client  situations  involved  detailed  diagnosis  of  the  client’s  needs  or 
deficits  and  analysis  of  the  case  circumstances  in  order  to  devise  compre¬ 
hensive  solutions.  These  discussions  were  guided  by  professional  norms  of 
social  work  and  child  welfare,  as  well  as  by  clinical  understandings  of  men¬ 
tal  health  and  human  behavior.  For  example,  one  team  tried  at  length  to 
understand  why  a  young  mother  who  was  struggling  to  remain  sober 
seemed  unmotivated  to  have  visits  with  her  daughter  who  had  been  re¬ 
moved  from  her  care.  “My  phone  should  be  ringing  off  the  hook,  When  can 
I  see  the  baby?’  ”  said  the  lead  caseworker.  “I  think  she’s  giving  up  a  little  bit,” 
said  her  teammate.  They  did  not  leave  it  there,  however,  because  they  felt  it 
was  their  professional  responsibility  to  facilitate  the  mother  seeing  hei 
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child.  They  noted  that  the  mother  had  to  deal  with  an  inflexible  employer 
who  required  her  to  keep  strict  hours  and  that  she  had  to  be  drug  tested 
three  times  a  week,  which  took  time  she  would  otherwise  have  available. 
Ultimately,  the  caseworker  decided  to  work  with  the  foster  mother  to  make 
visitation  easier  on  weekends. 

In  another  long  discussion,  a  team  delved  into  a  very  complex  case 
involving  a  West  African  family  of  refugees  from  the  civil  war.  The  agency 
was  involved  because  the  14-year-old  son,  raised  by  his  grandparents,  had 
been  placed  in  a  group  home  when  he  became  too  difficult  to  handle.  At 
the  group  home,  “he  was  trying  to  put  his  head  though  the  window  .  .  . 
he  trashed  the  room,  everything  demolished,”  the  lead  worker  described. 
He  also  made  inappropriate  sexual  comments.  The  team  discussed  possi¬ 
ble  reasons  for  his  behavior,  referencing  clinical  diagnoses  like  posttrau- 
matic  stress  disorder  (PTSD)  as  well  as  possible  cultural  factors.  They  also 
assessed  the  program  he  was  in.  The  lead  worker  felt  the  program  was 
appropriate  because  it  was  based  on  play  therapy  and  gave  the  boy  indi¬ 
vidual  attention,  but  a  teammate  wondered  if  the  boy  was  getting  the  con¬ 
sistent  messages  that  he  needed.  Ultimately,  they  decided  to  request  a 
cultural  evaluation  to  better  understand  cultural  influences  and  added 
another  worker  because  the  case  was  so  difficult. 

In  contrast  to  the  CW  teams’  extended  discussions  about  clients,  the 
ES  groups’  discussions  about  dilemmas  regarding  specific  client  cases 
tended  to  be  brief  and  were  often  raised  in  the  course  of  exemplifying  a 
generalized  operation  or  considering  a  solution  to  a  recurring  problem. 
For  example,  in  a  discussion  about  enforcing  the  work  requirements  for 
JobsFirst  clients  who  were  pregnant,  a  member  told  the  group  that  a  welfare 
worker  had  refused  to  place  her  client  in  a  job  training  program  because 
she  was  7  months  pregnant  and  would  not  be  able  to  complete  the  program 
before  giving  birth.  The  group  did  not  discuss  the  specific  details  of  this 
case.  Instead,  they  discussed  the  need  to  speak  to  their  counterparts  in 
welfare  offices  to  make  sure  they  understood  the  Jobs  First  requirements. 

Rather  than  draw  on  clinical  expertise  to  guide  their  decisions,  as  the 
CW  workers  did,  the  ES  group  members  advised  one  another  about  how  to 
align  their  response  to  the  clients’  situations  with  other  sources  of  legiti¬ 
macy.  This  is  revealed  in  the  following  excerpt  from  the  discussion  that 
followed  the  previous  example. 

Worker  1 :  I  think  it’s  fair  if  we  give  them  [the  clients]  the  policy  up  front. 

This  is  a  commitment  to  [JobsFirst]  and  to  self-sufficiency.  It’s  about 
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having  a  plan  and  goals  and  a  vision  of  how  you  want  things  to  be  for 
yourself.  Then  if  you’re  set  on  having  a  family  and  not  working,  then  this 
isn’t  your  program.  The  regular  Section  8  will  be  a  better  one.  I  think  that’s 
fair  when  we  are  letting  them  jump  the  line.  It’s  not  fair  to  the  other 
52  people  who  are  concentrating  on  self-sufficiency. 

Worker  2:  Our  concern  is  that  [there  are]  people  who  have  been  in  good 
standing  all  along  and  are  making  a  good  faith  effort  but  it’s  getting  them 
nowhere.  It’s  not  getting  them  a  job. 

Worker  3:  Legal  services  could  be  on  us  so  quick  [if  we  terminated  a  client 
because  she  was  pregnant].  We  could  be  potentially  in  very  big  trouble 
[because  of]  the  consequences  of  certain  decisions  we  make. 

Worker  2:  I  don’t  want  to  terminate  someone  who’s  pregnant. 

Worker  3:  I  don’t  want  to  terminate  anyone! 

This  excerpt  illustrates  the  ES  workers’  consideration  of  the  program  re¬ 
quirements  and  principles  of  fairness  both  for  the  clients  who  were  mak¬ 
ing  the  effort  to  juggle  family  life  and  employment  and  for  those  on  the 
waitlists  for  scarce  housing  subsidies,  as  the  first  worker’s  remarks  convey. 
Her  peers’  retorts  also  imply  that  societal  norms  around  the  vulnerability 
of  pregnant  women  influenced  their  deliberation,  as  did  concerns  about 
potential  reactions  of  legal  advocates  who  are  an  additional  check  on  their 
judgments  about  clients. 

The  conversation  that  followed  points  to  how  the  group  handled  the 
limited  options  at  their  disposal  to  respond  to  such  situations  as  they  de¬ 
liberated  about  whether  to  make  exceptions  for  a  specific  client  who 
was  struggling  to  comply  with  the  work  requirement.  After  entertaining 
possible  solutions,  the  group  concluded  that  simply  referring  her  to  avail¬ 
able  services  was  unlikely  to  meet  her  needs  and  that  encouraging  her  to 
use  her  housing  subsidy  and  the  agency’s  housing  search  assistance  to 
move  to  an  area  that  had  better  access  to  services  would  undermine  the 
additional  policy  goal  of  enabling  families  to  live  in  low-poverty  areas. 
Instead,  the  group  went  on  to  discuss  how  they  might  modify  the  program 
requirements  for  all  clients  who  faced  difficulty  satisfying  work  require¬ 
ments  during  their  pregnancy;  they  deliberated  about  the  merits  of  allow¬ 
ing  them  to  investigate  arrangements  for  childcare  and  make  plans  for 
how  they  would  resume  employment  efforts  after  the  baby  was  born  in 
lieu  of  working  or  training. 

Supplementing  the  group’s  judgment  with  external  expertise.  While  talk¬ 
ing  about  challenging  decisions  allowed  members  to  draw  on  one  an- 
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other’s  cumulative  experience  and  understanding,  this  collective  knowledge 
was  not  always  sufficient.  To  buttress  their  own  interpretations,  both  sets 
of  groups  sought  guidance  from  external  experts,  albeit  in  different  ways. 

The  CW  team  members  occasionally  sought  guidance  from  professional 
specialists  who  provided  advice,  sometimes  in  the  meeting  itself.  In  some 
instances,  external  experts  gave  very  specific  guidance  for  approaching  a 
case.  In  the  course  of  a  discussion  about  an  alcoholic  mother  whose  chil¬ 
dren  were  living  with  her  brother  and  who  was  on  the  brink  of  losing  her 
house  to  foreclosure,  a  substance  abuse  specialist  suggested  particular 
wording  that  could  be  used  with  the  mother  to  convince  her  of  the  need 
to  make  a  change  and  of  her  capacity  to  succeed.  The  worker  found  this 
advice  very  helpful  and  asked  the  expert  to  come  when  she  met  with  the 
mother.  But  more  often  CW  workers  would  integrate  outside  expertise  with 
their  own.  Team  members  helped  a  colleague  decide  whether  to  increase 
the  number  of  supervised  visits  a  mother  struggling  with  substance  abuse 
and  bipolar  disorder  had  with  her  daughter.  A  staffer  at  the  mother’s  in¬ 
patient  program  said  the  substance  abuse  was  an  artifact  of  the  mother’s 
serious  mental  illness.  Along  with  this  assessment,  they  reviewed  other  ’ 
details  from  her  history,  including  that  she  had  abruptly  left  two  different 
inpatient  programs.  Ultimately,  they  decided  the  mother  needed  to  “focus 
on  getting  well,”  while  also  deciding  it  was  unlikely  that  her  child  would  be 
returned  to  her.  Increasing  her  visits  with  her  daughter  would  simply  give 
her  false  hope,  they  agreed,  and  they  decided  not  to  increase  the  number  of 
supervised  visits. 

The  ES  groups  also  reached  beyond  their  members’  perspectives. 
They  often  turned  to  government  officials  or  intermediaries’  publications 
to  help  them  interpret  the  regulations,  a  source  of  legitimation  the  CW 
workers  did  not  consult.  Like  the  CW  groups,  the  ES  groups  also  invited 
outside  experts  to  group  meetings  to  guide  their  application  of  principles 
of  compliance  and  fairness.  The  ES  workers  tended  to  defer  to  these  ex¬ 
perts  rather  than  interact  with  them  to  develop  a  joint  understanding 
of  how  to  proceed.  Moreover,  their  discussions  tended  to  focus  on  guid¬ 
ance  for  responding  to  common  dilemmas  among  the  clientele  rather 
than  in-depth  analysis  of  individual  cases.  For  example,  the  FSS  group 
brought  in  an  expert  who  worked  with  people  with  disabilities  to  intro¬ 
duce  them  to  the  specialized  programs  to  which  they  could  refer  their 
eligible  clients. 

In  addition  to  consulting  with  external  experts  in  the  meetings,  the 
ES  groups  developed  new  systems  for  obtaining  expert  guidance  for 
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particular  cases.  One  approach  involved  emulating  a  system  devised  by  a 
few  of  the  JobsFirst  members;  specifically,  they  circulated  templates  for 
letters  to  physicians  to  elicit  assessments  of  clients’  health  that  were  suffi¬ 
ciently  detailed  to  establish  exemption  from  the  work  requirement.  The 
FSS  group  proposed  an  entirely  new  system  by  asking  state  officials  to 
establish  an  advisory  committee  of  mental  health  experts  for  the  benefit 
of  all  of  the  members.  Such  generalized  solutions  were  rare  for  the  CW 
workers. 

Discussions  in  both  types  of  groups  demonstrate  workers’  efforts  to 
discern  what  they  saw  as  appropriate  and  effective  measures  to  help  indi¬ 
vidual  clients,  though  such  deliberations  were  more  prevalent  in  the  CW 
meetings.  The  CW  discussions  delved  into  nuanced  diagnoses  of  the 
clients’  needs  and  circumstances,  while  the  ES  deliberations  focused  on 
aligning  clients’  situations  with  their  interpretations  of  the  regulations  and 
principles  of  fairness.  Both  groups  turned  to  professionals  from  outside  of 
their  groups  to  supplement  their  own  assessments,  but  the  CW  workers 
integrated  those  assessments  with  their  own.  In  contrast,  the  ES  groups 
deferred  to  external  experts  and  state  officials. 

Grappling  with  ongoing  routines.  The  group  discussions  in  both  pol¬ 
icy  contexts  also  addressed  challenges  concerning  the  routines  of  service 
provision.  These  conversations  were  particularly  prevalent  in  the  ES  meet¬ 
ings,  where  virtually  every  discussion  referenced  routine  operations, 
though  about  two-thirds  of  the  CW  conversations  did  so  as  well.  The 
groups  grappled  with  two  types  of  practice  problems:  the  challenge  of 
comprehending  the  routine  or  standard  procedure  in  the  first  place  and 
the  challenge  of  overcoming  obstacles  to  carrying  out  these  routines  as 
they  understood  them. 

Understanding  the  routines.  Helping  one  another  understand  the 
more  complex  and  ambiguous  regulations  governing  the  FSS  and  JobsFirst 
programs  were  common  topics  of  discussion  in  the  ES  meetings.  Mem¬ 
bers  answered  one  another’s  questions  about  eligibility  and  compliance 
requirements.  As  in  their  deliberations  about  applying  the  regulations  to 
specific  cases,  the  groups  sometimes  invited  experts  to  their  meetings  to 
explain  confusing  procedures.  For  example,  the  FSS  group  arranged  for 
the  staff  accountant  from  one  member’s  agency  to  demonstrate  proper 
procedures  for  calculating  savings  and  interest  for  the  escrow  accounts. 
Sometimes  their  deliberations  led  them  to  adopt  group-wide  standards 
to  guide  their  interpretations  of  ambiguous  regulations.  For  example,  af¬ 
ter  struggling  to  operationalize  the  stipulation  that  they  could  allow 
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clients  more  time  to  complete  their  employment  goals  for  “circumstances 
beyond  the  client’s  control,”  the  group  delineated  three  specific  and  ac¬ 
ceptable  criteria  for  granting  extensions. 

Discussions  about  understanding  how  they  were  expected  to  carry  out 
CW  practices  occurred  in  the  CW  teams  but  much  less  frequently.  They  did 
not,  for  example,  talk  about  their  interpretations  of  what  a  strength-based 
approach  to  working  with  clients  entailed.  Instead,  they  assumed  that  all 
members  already  understood  this  term  as  they  discussed  how  to  apply 
it  to  particular  cases.  Nor  did  they  instruct  one  another  regarding  logisti¬ 
cal  details,  like  how  to  set  up  supervised  visits  for  parents  who  could  not 
visit  their  removed  children  without  supervision.  Occasionally  bureau¬ 
cratic  procedures  stumped  them.  One  team  discussed  the  point  at  which 
workers  needed  to  fill  out  a  particular  form  if  a  child  in  their  custody  was 
enrolled  in  public  school. 

Overcoming  obstacles  in  implementing  the  routines.  In  addition  to  help¬ 
ing  the  workers  understand  what  they  were  expected  to  do,  the  meetings 
afforded  the  participants  opportunities  to  contend  with  obstacles  that  im¬ 
peded  their  efforts  to  meet  these  expectations.  They  sought  solutions  to  ’ 
these  practice  problems  by  drawing  from  their  repertoire  of  established 
routines,  the  materials  they  had  to  work  with,  and  their  relationships  with 
the  staff  of  other  programs  in  their  agencies  and  other  service  providers. 
The  CW  teams  grappled  with  obstacles  to  carrying  out  routine  operations 
by  drawing  on  the  resources  available  to  them.  Sometimes  these  solutions 
represented  extensions  of  the  group’s  established  practice.  For  example, 
prompted  by  an  agency  directive  to  attend  more  to  fathers,  one  team 
criticized  its  own  practice  and  discussed  how  to  improve.  One  worker 
pointed  out  that  what  the  agency  termed  the  six  “core  practice  values” 
already  provided  a  blueprint.  “Our  core  values  should  be  applied  to  fa¬ 
thers,”  she  said.  The  proposed  solution  applied  the  customary  approaches 
to  a  relatively  neglected  part  of  their  target  population. 

Other  solutions  discussed  by  the  CW  workers  involved  changing  the 
way  in  which  they  interacted  with  other  staff  in  their  organizations  to 
facilitate  their  work  with  families.  One  of  the  CW  teams  proposed  a  solu¬ 
tion  to  address  what  they  saw  as  the  agency  attorneys’  reluctance  to  go 
to  court  without  enough  evidence  for  what  the  workers  termed  a  “knock¬ 
out  punch.”  The  team  proposed  meeting  with  the  attorneys  while  the  team 
was  making  its  decisions  about  how  to  proceed,  rather  than  informing 
them  afterward,  as  had  been  the  practice.  If  this  solution  failed,  they 
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planned  to  take  the  problem  to  the  next  level  of  the  hierarchy.  This  example 
involved  changing  the  timing  of  their  interactions  with  other  professionals 
within  the  agency  without  introducing  new  roles. 

A  farther-reaching  change  in  one  of  the  CW  teams’  ongoing  practice 
emerged  in  a  discussion  about  how  they  might  ease  the  strain  of  heavy 
case  loads.  They  proposed  to  conserve  travel  time  by  attending  to  one 
another’s  clients  when  they  were  in  the  same  vicinity  as  their  own.  To 
facilitate  case  sharing,  they  would  modify  the  standardized  client  forms 
so  that  teammates  would  have  sufficient  information  to  carry  out  these 
tasks.  This  solution  aimed  to  enhance  the  efficiency  of  an  established 
routine  by  sharing  tasks  with  one  another  in  new  ways  and  by  adapting 
common  materials  (i.e.,  the  client  forms)  to  accommodate  the  team 
approach. 

The  ES  groups  employed  similar  strategies  for  exploiting  established 
routines,  materials,  and  relationships  to  contend  with  obstacles  to  program 
implementation.  For  example,  both  ES  groups  frequently  noted  that  inad¬ 
equate  coordination  with  the  regular  housing  staff  who  were  responsible 
for  administrative  aspects  of  all  of  the  agency’s  clientele  interfered  with 
their  ability  to  follow  up  with  current  clients  and  recruit  potential  new 
program  participants.  Group  members  told  their  peers  about  a  variety  of 
solutions  they  had  introduced  in  their  own  agencies  to  improve  coordina¬ 
tion.  Some  made  use  of  the  existing  channels  of  communication  and  ad¬ 
ministrative  process  by  attending  staff  meetings  to  explain  the  relevance  of 
the  ES  programs  to  the  housing  organization’s  mission  and  by  color-coding 
the  ES  clients’  folders  to  call  attention  to  the  need  for  additional  data  pro¬ 
cessing.  The  groups  also  persuaded  peers’  department  heads  to  introduce 
a  new  staff  position  dedicated  to  working  exclusively  with  the  FSS  and 
JobsFirst  clients.  These  examples  show  how  ES  workers  employed  similar 
resources  as  those  discussed  in  the  CW  teams  with  similar  aims  of  improv¬ 
ing  the  practices  the  workers  were  already  pursuing.  The  difference  is  that 
these  discussions  involved  sharing  solutions  the  ES  workers  devised  inde¬ 
pendently  in  their  own  organizations,  whereas  the  CW  workers’  solutions 
generally  emerged  during  their  team  meetings. 

In  addition  to  this  exchange  of  ideas  for  novel  approaches  to  existing 
practices,  the  ES  group  also  dedicated  their  meetings  to  crafting  ap¬ 
proaches  to  promoting  employment  that  introduced  entirely  new  prac¬ 
tices  to  their  repertoire.  For  example,  in  recognition  of  the  limitations  of 
the  prescribed,  one-on-one  case  management  approach,  the  FSS  group 
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joined  forces  to  establish  what  became  an  annual  2-day  retreat  to  give  their 
clients  a  chance  to  learn  from  one  another,  build  self-esteem,  and  get  some 
respite  from  their  harried  lives.  The  idea  for  the  retreat  expanded  on  the 
peer  support  groups,  modeled  after  their  own  discussion  group,  that  many 
of  the  members  convened  for  their  clients.  To  implement  the  idea  in  the 
absence  of  a  discretionary  budget  from  any  of  their  organizations,  the  FSS 
group  collaborated  with  a  retreat  center  that  donated  room  and  board,  and 
the  group  planned  and  conducted  the  activities  together.  Although  the  CW 
teams  were  designed  with  the  intention  of  developing  novel  approaches 
to  practice  that  drew  on  the  potential  advantages  of  teamwork,  they  did  not 
introduce  new  program  components  like  the  ES  workers’  client  retreat. 

Finally,  the  ES  groups  also  worked  together  to  persuade  decision  mak¬ 
ers  to  change  the  regulations  to  contend  with  what  they  saw  as  limitations 
in  program  design.  For  example,  the  JobsFirst  group  convinced  state  offi¬ 
cials  to  allow  clients  who  were  struggling  to  find  jobs  to  take  advantage  of 
career-building  volunteer  positions  or  to  pursue  more  education  than  was 
allowed  in  the  regulations  on  the  condition  that  they  followed  an  individ¬ 
ualized  plan  devised  by  the  workers.  They  also  extended  the  amount  of  time  ’ 
that  clients  were  allowed  to  devote  to  these  activities  before  they  were 
required  to  find  a  job.  This  proposal  represented  a  substantial  change  in 
the  program  design.  We  saw  nothing  similar  come  about  as  a  result  of  the 
CW  meetings. 

Discussions  in  both  the  CW  and  ES  groups  helped  the  workers  con¬ 
tend  with  barriers  to  ongoing  practice.  The  ES  workers  devoted  more 
attention  to  helping  one  another  comprehend  what  program  implementa¬ 
tion  entails,  while  the  CW  workers  rarely  parsed  the  basic  elements  of 
CW  practice.  Both  groups  contended  with  obstacles  that  interfered  with 
their  ability  to  carry  out  their  work,  and  both  devised  solutions  by  exploit¬ 
ing  available  resources.  Members  of  groups  in  both  studies  sometimes 
joined  forces  with  one  another  to  pursue  their  proposed  solutions.  This 
similarity  is  striking,  given  that  the  ES  discussion  groups  were  composed 
of  workers  from  separate  organizations  and  were  not  convened  with  the 
intention  of  promoting  collective  action.  But  the  ES  groups  employed  two 
problem-solving  strategies  that  we  did  not  observe  among  the  CW  teams. 
First,  members  of  the  ES  groups  took  practices  that  individual  members 
had  developed  independently  and  diffused  them  more  broadly  throughout 
the  group.  Second,  some  ES  solutions  introduced  entirely  new  program 
elements  or  even  led  to  changes  in  regulations. 
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SUMMARY:  SIMILARITIES  AND  DIFFERENCES  IN  THE 
GROUP  DISCUSSIONS  ABOUT  PRACTICE  PROBLEMS 

Meeting  regularly  with  their  peers  allowed  both  the  CW  and  ES  workers 
to  reflect  on  a  broad  range  of  challenges  away  from  the  immediate  pres¬ 
sures  of  their  interactions  with  clients.  These  discussions  embodied  at¬ 
tributes  of  deliberative  dialogue  such  as  acknowledging  and  questioning 
assumptions,  exposing  and  examining  differences,  and  exploring  alter¬ 
natives  referenced  in  the  literature  review  (e.g.,  Landy  1993;  Forester 
1999).  Despite  differences  between  the  policy  fields,  workers’  professional 
backgrounds,  and  the  structure  of  the  groups,  reflections  in  both  sets  of 
groups  synthesized  members’  diverse  perspectives  to  resolve  dilemmas 
concerning  specific  client  situations  and  overcome  obstacles  to  carrying 
out  routines.  Both  the  CW  and  the  ES  groups  deliberated  to  align  abstract 
norms  and  guiding  principles  with  the  complexities  of  practice.  Both  drew 
on  members’  familiarity  with  the  resources  of  everyday  practice  to  devise 
novel  solutions  to  persistent  challenges.  Finally,  members  of  both  groups 
supplemented  their  collective  knowledge  from  experience  on  the  job  with 
perspectives  of  external  experts  to  inform  their  judgments  during  their 
discussions. 

There  were  also  substantial  differences  between  the  two  types  of 
groups.  The  CW  teams  devoted  more  attention  to  resolving  dilemmas 
concerning  specific  clients  than  did  the  ES  groups.  The  CW  groups’  dis¬ 
cussions  about  their  clients’  situations  were  often  extensive  and  typically 
involved  detailed  analysis  of  multiple  barriers  in  order  to  arrive  at  compre¬ 
hensive  solutions.  In  contrast,  the  ES  deliberations  about  specific  client 
cases  were  relatively  rare  and  were  often  raised  in  the  context  of  grappling 
with  routine  tasks  of  service  provision.  The  ES  groups’  discussions  about 
specific  cases  focused  on  aligning  clients’  situations  with  the  workers’  in¬ 
terpretations  of  the  regulations  and  principles  of  what  is  fair  with  respect 
to  other  participants  or  potential  participants,  or  in  light  of  clients’  due 
diligence  to  fulfill  the  requirements. 

The  workers  in  the  two  studies  also  differed  in  how  they  legitimated 
their  judgments  about  appropriate  practice.  The  CW  groups  were  more 
inclined  to  rely  on  one  another’s  opinions  than  were  their  ES  counterparts, 
who  referenced  program  regulations  and  sought  the  guidance  of  state  of¬ 
ficials.  The  CW  workers  sometimes  integrated  insights  gleaned  from  their 
supervisors,  other  agency  decision  makers,  and  specialists  from  other  orga- 
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nizations  into  the  group’s  deliberations  about  a  case.  In  contrast,  the  ES 
groups  deferred  to  the  state  officials  from  whom  they  sought  guidance  and 
they  devised  new  systems  for  eliciting  advice  from  professional  experts. 

The  ES  groups  dedicated  more  of  their  time  to  contending  with  chal¬ 
lenges  to  carrying  out  the  routine  tasks  of  service  provision  than  did  the 
CW  groups,  and  they  grappled  with  these  problems  in  different  ways.  The 
ES  groups  functioned  as  a  venue  for  learning  about  the  complex  and  am¬ 
biguous  regulations  governing  ES  work.  The  CW  workers  rarely  discussed 
the  nuances  of  routine  procedures  or  the  basics  of  CW  practice. 

We  also  observed  differences  in  the  scope  of  the  solutions  to  barriers 
affecting  ongoing  practice.  The  CW  teams  tended  to  turn  to  their  existing 
repertoire  of  routines  and  their  established  relationships,  and  the  solutions 
they  considered  sought  to  enhance  the  efficiency  and  effectiveness  of 
already-established  approaches.  The  ES  workers  were  more  likely  to  make 
use  of  new  types  of  routines  and  relationships  with  additional  professionals 
in  the  field  in  order  to  introduce  entirely  new  elements  to  their  practice. 

DISCUSSION:  LATITUDE,  AUTONOMY,  AND  THE  SPACE 
BEFORE  ACTION 

Our  third  research  question  considers  how  the  characteristics  of  the  pol¬ 
icy  context  help  explain  the  differences  observed  in  the  nature  of  the  dis¬ 
cussions  taking  place  in  these  different  peer  discussion  groups.  Our  analy¬ 
sis  suggests  that  two  features  of  the  accountability  context  helped  to  shape 
the  workers’  very  different  approaches:  the  latitude,  or  range  of  motion 
prescribed  by  the  policy  design,  and  the  autonomy,  or  extent  of  oversight  for 
ensuring  that  workers  stay  within  the  prescribed  range  of  acceptable  be¬ 
haviors.  At  the  same  time,  since  we  cannot  rule  out  other  influences,  we 
also  briefly  explore  additional  factors. 


DEGREE  OF  LATITUDE 

The  distinction  in  degree  of  latitude  helps  explain  several  of  the  patterns  of 
difference,  including  the  primary  focus  of  attention  of  the  group  discussions, 
the  ways  in  which  workers  legitimated  their  assessments  of  appropriate 
responses,  and  the  scope  of  the  solutions  proposed  by  the  CW  and  ES 
groups. 
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The  CW  workers’  relatively  wide  latitude  to  exercise  their  own  judg¬ 
ment  about  appropriate  practice  is  one  explanation  for  why  more  of  their 
deliberations  concerned  specific  clients  than  did  the  ES  workers’  discus¬ 
sions.  Because  CW  workers  expected  to  be  accountable  to  internalized 
norms  of  social  work  practice,  they  had  considerable  leeway  to  treat  each 
client’s  case  according  to  their  understanding  of  the  salient  details.  This 
freedom  came  with  increased  burdens.  The  CW  workers  were  expected  to 
attend  to  the  full  range  of  needs  of  every  family  brought  to  their  attention, 
and  so  they  devoted  extensive  attention  to  subtle  details  of  each  case  in 
order  to  provide  the  requisite  comprehensive  diagnoses  with  solutions  to 
match. 

Similarly,  the  ES  groups’  attention  to  ongoing  routines  reflects  their 
narrowly  circumscribed  latitude  to  inform  their  judgments  about  individ¬ 
ual  clients.  Consistent  with  their  administrative  rather  than  professional 
accountability  orientation,  they  focused  more  of  their  attention  on  compre¬ 
hending  the  regulations  so  that  they  could  ensure  that  their  work  with 
clients  was  in  alignment  with  the  program  directives.  While  this  need  for 
fealty  could  be  seen  as  constraining,  particularly  in  contrast  to  the  broader 
latitude  of  the  CW  workers,  it  also  relieved  the  ES  workers  of  the  burden 
of  attending  to  all  the  needs  of  each  individual  client.  They  were,  however, 
responsible  for  balancing  accountability  to  the  regulations  with  account¬ 
ability  to  principles  of  fairness  for  clients,  a  tension  that  has  been  noted  in 
prior  research  (e.g.,  Maynard-Moody  and  Musheno  2003).  The  ES  workers 
thus  devoted  attention  to  interpreting  regulations  and  considering  the  im¬ 
plications  for  the  full  clientele,  even  as  they  tailored  their  responses  to  in¬ 
dividuals’  circumstances. 

The  greater  latitude  of  the  C  W  workers  also  helps  explain  the  different 
ways  in  which  the  two  sets  of  groups  codified  their  own  knowledge  and 
expertise  and  drew  on  the  judgments  of  others.  The  ES  workers  sought 
to  devise  their  own  group  standards  to  guide  their  operationalization  of 
ambiguous  directives  in  part  because  they  lacked  internalized  norms  on 
which  to  base  their  decisions.  The  lack  of  internalized  norms  also  explains 
why  they  deferred  to  the  external  experts  they  invited  to  their  meetings  to 
inform  their  interpretations,  whereas  the  CW  teams  integrated  the  insights 
external  experts  offered  into  their  own  process  of  analyzing  each  case. 

Finally,  the  CW  workers’  greater  latitude  meant  that  they  had  a  rela¬ 
tively  broad  repertoire  of  acceptable  routines  to  draw  from  when  they  en- 
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countered  obstacles  that  interfered  with  ongoing  practice.  They  also  had 
some  room  to  bend  the  rules,  especially  if  their  supervisors  concurred  or 
looked  the  other  way.  Consequently,  they  rarely  needed  to  modify  estab¬ 
lished  practices  to  devise  solutions.  The  ES  workers,  by  contrast,  occasion¬ 
ally  drew  on  the  resources  at  hand  to  devise  solutions  that  departed  from 
official  directives  and  established  ways  of  working  because  their  program 
regulations  provided  a  finite  and  sometimes  inadequate  set  of  options. 
Constrained  latitude  prompted  them  to  introduce  new  approaches  that 
extended  the  parameters  of  their  efforts  to  promote  employment.  In  ef¬ 
fect,  the  ES  workers  changed  the  procedures  to  fit  the  implementation 
context  in  which  they  and  their  clients  operated,  whereas  their  CW  coun¬ 
terparts  already  had  tools  to  adapt  to  their  environments. 


NATURE  OF  AUTONOMY 

The  divergent  approaches  to  grappling  with  practice  problems  also  reflect 
differences  in  the  nature  of  autonomy,  or  systems  for  supervision  and 
oversight,  in  each  discipline.  By  design,  the  CW  team  supplemented  the  ’ 
customary  clinical  supervision  between  an  employee  and  his  or  her  su¬ 
pervisor  with  the  opportunity  for  peer-to-peer  advising.  The  CW  team 
discussions  were  thus  conducive  to  a  clinical,  case-by-case  approach  to 
problem  solving,  typical  of  such  supervision.  The  nature  of  autonomy  also 
likely  reduced  the  CW  workers’  forays  into  experimentation.  Given  that 
their  direct  supervisors  were  sitting  in  the  team  meetings  with  them,  the 
team  members  may  not  have  had  the  sense  of  psychological  safety 
(Edmondson  1999)  needed  to  discuss  alternatives  to  established  practices. 
Moreover,  the  CW  workers  were  also  more  prone  to  scrutiny  from  the 
public  than  were  the  ES  workers.  They  faced  the  real  possibility  that  they 
and  the  agency  could  end  up  in  the  headlines  if  a  child  in  (or  out)  of  their 
care  died  or  was  badly  injured.  This  may  also  have  focused  their  attention 
on  adapting  to  individual  clients’  needs. 

The  less  direct  supervision  over  the  ES  workers’  interactions  with  clients 
and  the  focus  of  the  monitoring  system  can  also  help  account  for  differences 
in  their  discussion  focus.  Because  managers  were  not  expecting  the  groups 
to  deliver  comprehensive  explanations  for  how  they  worked  with  each 
client  as  long  as  they  had  some  confidence  that  program  implementation 
was  proceeding  according  to  the  directives,  the  groups’  discussions  primarily 
sought  to  clarify  what  those  expectations  were  and  how  workers  might 
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fulfill  them.  The  fact  that  the  ES  programs’  focus  was  not  central  to  their 
housing  organizations’  missions  also  helps  explain  their  propensity  to  intro¬ 
duce  novel  approaches  to  their  tasks,  as  change  is  more  likely  at  the  mar¬ 
gins  than  at  the  core  of  organizational  activities  (Pfeffer  and  Salancik  1978). 

The  fact  that  ES  workers  were  not  subject  to  the  extensive  oversight 
and  public  scrutiny  that  the  CW  workers  faced  also  helps  explain  our 
findings  about  how  the  groups  deliberated.  HUD’s  relatively  infrequent 
audits  of  randomly  selected  files  and  attention  to  participant  outcomes 
measured  in  the  aggregate  put  less  pressure  on  the  ES  workers  to  consult 
with  their  peers  about  the  details  of  their  work  with  each  client.  In¬ 
stead,  they  could  ensure  the  likelihood  that  cases  selected  for  review 
would  meet  approval  by  directing  attention  to  how  they  operationalized 
program  directives.  Our  observation  that  the  groups  were  more  likely  to 
discuss  client  details  in  the  exceptional  situations  when  they  were  con¬ 
cerned  that  legal  service  advocates  might  challenge  their  judgments  rein¬ 
forces  that  the  ES  groups’  deliberation  reflects  the  nature  of  their  over¬ 
sight.  Moreover,  the  groups’  interpretations  of  these  details  in  relation  to 
the  regulations  and  principles  of  fairness  are  consistent  with  the  legal  rea¬ 
soning  that  governs  the  advocates’  function  as  checks  in  the  accountability 
system. 

HUD’s  attention  to  program-wide  outcomes  (e.g.,  increased  employ¬ 
ment  and  earnings  rates)  also  affords  some  flexibility  to  the  workers  to 
experiment  with  alternative  approaches  to  achieving  the  desired  outcomes 
as  long  as  they  are  within  the  accepted  parameters.  While  child  protection 
programs  are  also  mandated  to  track  aggregate  outcomes  such  as  time  to 
permanency,  the  relative  difficulty  of  attributing  clients’  employment  and 
earnings  rates  directly  to  the  ES  workers’  specific  actions  also  grants  them 
more  leeway  to  experiment  than  the  CW  workers,  whose  interventions 
tend  to  have  a  more  visible  effect  on  a  child’s  welfare. 

Finally,  the  ES  workers’  greater  autonomy  over  how  they  interacted  as 
a  group  may  account  for  observed  differences  in  their  deliberations.  Al¬ 
though  a  department  director  from  one  of  the  agencies  chaired  the  ES 
forums,  the  members  were  free  to  discuss  their  approach  to  practice  prob¬ 
lems  without  the  presence  of  their  direct  supervisors,  which  may  explain 
why  they  sometimes  adopted  a  more  proactive  approach  to  interacting 
with  decision  makers  than  we  saw  in  the  CW  teams.  While  ES  group 
members  tended  to  defer  to  the  external  experts  and  officials  they  con¬ 
sulted,  the  ES  groups  initiated  the  invitations  with  the  purpose  of  clarifying 
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questions  that  arose  in  their  discussions  and  in  order  to  seek  approval  for 
their  proposed  changes  to  procedures  when  they  exceeded  the  bounds  of 
their  discretion. 

Thus,  we  can  see  how  differences  in  the  accountability  context  influ¬ 
enced  how  the  groups  deliberated  about  the  challenges  they  encountered. 
Greater  latitude  allowed  CW  groups  the  freedom  to  address  problems  on 
the  level  of  specific  clients,  whereas  more  constrained  latitude  directed  the 
problem  solving  focus  of  ES  groups  to  ongoing  practice  and  its  implications 
for  the  entire  clientele  as  well  as  individual  clients.  Constrained  latitude 
may  also  be  an  impetus  for  modifying  the  established  approaches  to  service 
delivery,  as  is  greater  autonomy  from  scrutiny  over  specific  responses  to 
dilemmas  with  clients. 


ADDITIONAL  INFLUENCES 

We  should  note  that,  given  our  research  design,  we  cannot  rule  out  other 
influences  on  how  the  groups  deliberated.  In  fact,  we  think  it  is  likely  that 
there  were  additional  factors.  Most  important,  variation  in  the  structure’ 
and  composition  of  the  CW  teams  and  ES  discussion  forums  may  also  have 
contributed  to  their  differences.  The  relative  frequency  of  the  CW  team 
meetings  (once  or  twice  a  week)  may  have  been  more  conducive  to  discus¬ 
sions  of  particular  client  cases  than  were  the  bimonthly  meetings  of  the 
ES  groups,  since  members  of  the  ES  groups  typically  needed  to  resolve 
the  specific  dilemmas  of  practice  more  quickly  than  the  cycle  of  group 
meetings  permitted.  The  interdependence  of  the  CW  team  members  in 
managing  individual  cases  may  also  help  explain  why  they  talked  more 
about  specific  clients  than  did  the  ES  workers,  who  had  no  overlap  in 
clients.  Finally,  the  fact  that  the  ES  practitioners  hailed  from  different 
organizations  and  service  environments  meant  that  they  were  able  to 
experiment  with  new  approaches  in  different  contexts.  The  absence  of  a 
similar  opportunity  for  experimentation  and  replication  may  help  explain 
why  we  did  not  observe  the  diffusion  of  innovative  practices  among  the 
CW  team  members. 

Characteristics  of  the  organizations  themselves  may  also  have  shaped 
the  groups’  discussions.  As  noted  above,  we  think  the  peripheral  location 
of  ES  within  the  housing  organizations  offered  more  freedom  to  the  ES 
discussion  groups  to  modify  routines  than  the  CW  teams  experienced. 
While  both  groups  were  embedded  in  public  bureaucracies  that  exem¬ 
plify  the  pressures  identified  in  prior  research  on  street-level  behavior,  it 
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could  be  significant  that  the  ES  group  members  in  this  study  hailed  from 
nonprofit  contracting  organizations.  Arguably,  nonprofit  organizations 
may  be  more  conducive  to  innovation  than  public  sector  organizations. 
However,  since  the  ES  workers  (and  the  entire  staff  dedicated  to  admin¬ 
istering  the  housing  vouchers)  engaged  in  the  same  tasks  and  were  subject 
to  the  same  monitoring  systems  as  their  counterparts  in  public  housing 
authorities,  this  may  not  be  a  primary  causal  factor. 

Another  set  of  explanations  may  lie  in  the  demands  of  the  different  jobs 
and  the  available  resources  with  which  to  tackle  them.  For  example,  perhaps 
case  complexity  differed  between  the  two  sets  of  workers.  While  we  did  not 
explore  this  comprehensively,  we  were  both  struck  by  the  entrenched  ob¬ 
stacles  and  dilemmas  the  workers  faced,  and  we  think  it  would  be  difficult  to 
systematically  determine  who  faced  the  harder  or  more  complicated  task.  It 
is  also  possible  that  the  CW  workers  had  more  assets,  such  as  financial 
support,  counseling,  and  resources  such  as  parent  aides,  at  their  disposal 
than  the  ES  workers  did.  But  that  does  not  necessarily  explain  why  they 
attended  more  to  individual  cases  than  to  broader  routines,  nor  would  it 
obviously  lead  to  less  experimentation.  If  anything,  it  seems  plausible  that 
the  more  extensive  educational  attainment  and  professional  credentials  of 
many  of  the  CW  team  members  would  have  provided  the  teams  with  skills 
and  sensibilities  to  generate  more  innovative  solutions  than  the  ES  groups. 
But  the  opposite  seems  true.  Our  findings  suggest  that  grounding  in  profes¬ 
sional  norms  and  practices  led  to  the  application  of  the  repertoire  of  estab¬ 
lished  routines  rather  than  experimentation  with  alternatives.  Since  profes¬ 
sional  expertise  is  the  basis  for  the  relatively  wide  latitude  afforded  to  the 
CW  staff,  this  observation  seems  consistent  with  the  explanation  that  ac¬ 
countability  context  influences  the  nature  of  group  deliberation.  Ultimately, 
we  believe  that  latitude  and  autonomy  take  us  a  good  distance  in  our  un¬ 
derstanding  of  the  differences  in  the  groups’  deliberations,  but  we  also  be¬ 
lieve  that  they  are  not  the  full  story. 


IMPLICATIONS  FOR  SCHOLARSHIP  AND 
SOCIAL  SERVICE  PRACTICE 

Analysis  of  these  discussions  sheds  new  light  on  how  frontline  social  ser¬ 
vice  workers  determine  their  course  of  action.  Our  inquiry  moves  beyond 
examination  of  the  tension  between  the  constructive  and  destructive  mo¬ 
tivations  and  consequences  of  workers  choices,  which  has  dominated 
previous  scholarship  on  street-level  bureaucracies.  We  describe  how  meet- 
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ing  with  their  peers  on  a  regular  basis  provided  these  workers  with  a  fo¬ 
rum  for  deliberating  about  their  choices.  We  also  show  how  the  contours 
of  the  accountability  context  in  which  the  workers  and  the  groups  operate 
seem  to  influence  the  ways  in  which  they  deliberate  about  dilemmas  of 
service  provision  and  explore  solutions  to  obstacles  that  impede  their 
efforts  to  help  their  clients.  In  doing  so,  this  article  charts  a  course  for  a 
broader  research  agenda  about  decision  making,  learning,  and  creative 
problem  solving  in  groups  of  frontline  social  service  staff.  In  this  section, 
we  position  our  findings  in  relation  to  three  facets  of  the  frontline  litera¬ 
ture:  the  effect  of  peer  influence,  the  potential  of  deliberation  to  enhance 
accountability  and  foster  innovation,  and  the  relevance  of  the  policy  con¬ 
text  to  how  workers  engage  in  deliberation. 

The  group  discussions  we  observed  expose  a  different  dimension  of 
peer  influence  than  prior  research,  which  has  explored  aspects  such  as 
professional  identity  formation  (Maynard-Moody  and  Musheno  2003; 
Oberfield  2009),  collective  bargaining  to  advance  rights  to  better  salaries 
and  working  conditions  (Citino  et  al.  2006;  Nielsen  2006),  and  worker 
solidarity  to  resist  directives  that  hamper  common  personal  interests  ’ 
(Crozier  1964;  Brehm  and  Gates  1997)  or  to  rationalize  deviations  that 
ameliorate  work  pressures  (Lin  2000;  Sandfort  2000).  Our  findings  show 
how  frontline  workers  can  draw  on  their  cumulative  knowledge  to  strive 
to  advance  policy  goals  more  purposefully  and  strategically  than  has  been 
documented  elsewhere. 

Moreover,  the  peer  group  discussions  exhibited  characteristics  of  de¬ 
liberative  dialogue,  which  is  more  typically  discussed  in  relation  to  citizen 
engagement  in  the  policy  process  (Landy  1993;  Forester  1999;  Hajer  and 
Wagenaar  2003).  They  teased  out  multiple  facets  of  complex  problems, 
tested  hunches,  discerned  inconsistencies,  and  explored  options  to  deter¬ 
mine  which  were  the  most  compelling.  They  also  discussed  clients’,  policy 
makers’,  and  other  stakeholders’  competing  priorities  and  solicited  input 
from  external  experts  and  officials  to  legitimate  their  judgments  and  pro¬ 
posed  solutions.  The  groups  functioned  as  systems  of  accountability  where 
street-level  workers  sought  to  take  into  account  diverse  perspectives  about 
appropriate  service  delivery.  This  finding  is  significant  because  prior  re¬ 
search  has  documented  that  workers’  lack  of  understanding  of  complex 
and  ambiguous  directives  and  the  strains  of  their  working  conditions 
can  lead  them  to  resist  new  directives  or  to  focus  on  tasks  that  are  rela¬ 
tively  easy  to  accomplish,  even  when  they  are  motivated  to  serve  their 
clients  (e.g.,  Meyers,  Riccucci,  and  Lurie  2001;  Riccucci  2005).  We  do  not 
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know  if  the  information  shared,  analyzed,  and  debated  in  the  groups  was 
always  sufficient  to  prevent  resorting  to  coping  mechanisms,  but  we  did 
witness  numerous  hours  of  workers  weighing  options  and  considering 
implications  in  preparation  for  their  interactions  with  clients. 

Our  observation  of  workers’  discussions  also  illuminates  a  decision¬ 
making  process  that  contrasts  with  the  dominant  depiction  of  judgments 
based  on  workers’  idiosyncratic  beliefs  about  what  is  fair,  just,  and  effective 
(Kelly  1994;  Maynard-Moody  and  Musheno  2003).  Further,  whereas  prior 
research  has  questioned  frontline  workers’  capacity  for  critical  reflection 
(Rein  1983;  Vinzant  and  Crothers  1998;  Maynard-Moody  and  Musheno 
2003),  we  observed  that  peer  group  discussions  helped  frontline  workers 
develop  guiding  principles  that  aimed  to  take  into  account  broader  policy 
implications,  as  well  as  the  needs  of  individual  clients.  Of  course  we  do  not 
know  to  what  extent  their  analysis  of  practice  problems  was  accurate  or 
whether  their  judgments  were  likely  to  be  accepted  by  relevant  stake¬ 
holders.  Nor  do  our  findings  suggest  that  talking  about  practice  challenges 
with  peers  is  sufficient  to  ensure  that  workers  follow  through  with  the  de¬ 
cisions  discussed  in  the  meetings.  Discussion  groups  could,  nevertheless, 
be  potentially  valuable  management  tools,  especially  given  the  acknowl¬ 
edged  paucity  of  training  resources  for  frontline  workers  (Hill  2003;  Ric- 
cucci  2005). 

The  groups  are  also  venues  for  creative  problem  solving.  The  idea  that 
discussion  forums  or  work  teams  can  generate  innovative  solutions  to 
service  delivery  is  not  new  (Bate  and  Robert  2002;  Willem  and  Buelens 
2007;  Koliba  and  Gajda  2009).  Our  study  is  interesting  because  it  observes 
groups  of  frontline  workers.  Although  we  heard  reports  that  the  workers 
we  observed  implemented  many  of  their  proposed  solutions  and  success¬ 
fully  advocated  for  their  institutionalization  in  their  organizations,  we 
cannot  know  whether  these  solutions  actually  resulted  in  better  out¬ 
comes  for  their  clients.  Our  findings  nevertheless  illustrate  that  groups  of 
frontline  workers  may  be  able  to  leverage  their  understanding  of  routines, 
their  connections  with  other  service  providers,  and  their  own  relationships 
with  their  clients  and  with  one  another  to  generate  creative  solutions,  as 
do  those  with  more  education  and  training  and  with  greater  decision¬ 
making  authority  (e.g.,  Bardach  1998;  Feldman  and  Pentland  2003;  Wage- 
naar  2004). 

Finally,  our  findings  contribute  to  emerging  theory  about  the  signifi¬ 
cance  of  the  policy  and  surrounding  institutional  context  on  the  exercise 
of  discretion  (Hupe  and  Hill  2007;  Sosin  2010).  Prior  empirical  work  ex- 
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plores  how  this  context  influences  individual  workers’  identity  on  the  job 
(Maynard-Moody  and  Musheno  2003;  Oberfield  2009),  and  we  suggest 
that  it  matters  for  how  frontline  workers  grapple  with  practice  chal¬ 
lenges.  Moreover,  while  prior  scholarship  acknowledges  that  both  latitude 
and  autonomy  shape  the  amount  of  discretion  workers  have  for  indepen¬ 
dent  judgment  and  action  (Lipsky  1980;  Hupe  and  Hill  2007;  Maynard- 
Moody  and  Portillo  2010;  Sosin  2010),  there  has  been  little  empirical  in¬ 
vestigation  of  how  each  of  these  dimensions  influences  workers’  navigation 
of  that  space.  Our  comparative  analysis  suggests  that  the  amount  of  leeway 
for  decision  making  and  the  extent  of  oversight  and  guidance  over  work¬ 
ers’  actions  are  among  the  factors  that  shape  street-level  problem  solving 
in  complementary,  yet  distinctive,  ways.  The  degree  of  latitude  played  a  role 
in  focusing  workers’  attention  on  client-specific  dilemmas  or  ongoing  prac¬ 
tices,  as  well  as  the  extent  to  which  proposed  solutions  introduced  novel 
approaches  to  their  work.  The  nature  of  scrutiny  over  their  work  was  re¬ 
lated  to  how  workers  engaged  with  external  experts,  as  well  as  the  scope 
of  their  exploration  of  promising  alternative  approaches. 

These  findings  matter  because  they  suggest  that  peer  discussion  groups 
can  be  a  useful  approach  for  harnessing  the  power  of  street-level  discretion, 
which  is  sensitive  to  differences  across  accountability  contexts.  Even  work¬ 
ers  without  the  professional  background  associated  with  more  expansive 
latitude  exploited  the  opportunity  to  share  and  generate  solutions  to  prac¬ 
tice  challenges.  The  discussion  groups  served  as  a  supplemental  system  of 
oversight  and  guidance  for  the  groups  with  greater  autonomy,  which  also 
underscores  their  potential  for  improving  street-level  implementation.  In 
fact,  such  groups  may  be  especially  conducive  to  creative  problem  solv¬ 
ing  among  workers  who  lack  professional  expertise  and  have  less  support 
from  more  informed  policy  actors. 

This  article  is  a  first  step  toward  understanding  the  conditions  and 
mechanisms  that  can  enable  the  productive  deployment  of  discretion  to 
inform  decision  making  and  creative  problem  solving  among  peers.  Addi¬ 
tional  work  is  required  in  several  areas,  however. 


LIMITATIONS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 
FOR  FUTURE  RESEARCH 

This  paper  has  a  number  of  limitations.  We  examined  the  workers’  process 
of  grappling  with  practice  problems  in  the  context  of  peer  groups  ded¬ 
icated  to  improving  service  delivery.  Determining  whether  their  judg- 
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ments  were,  in  fact,  aligned  with  policy  priorities  and  professional  stan¬ 
dards  was  beyond  the  scope  of  this  article,  as  was  an  examination  of  po¬ 
tential  variation  in  the  extent  to  which  group  members  participated  in  the 
discussions.  Because  we  did  not  observe  worker-client  interactions,  we 
cannot  draw  conclusions  about  whether  these  groups  actually  influenced 
how  the  workers  served  their  clients.  Nor  can  we  conclude  whether  these 
peer  discussion  groups  enabled  better  outcomes  for  their  clients  or  agen¬ 
cies  since  we  did  not  have  control  groups  or  outcome  data.  Moreover,  we 
did  not  compare  the  conversations  we  heard  in  the  meetings  with  prob¬ 
lem  solving  that  might  have  transpired  in  other  settings. 

This  article  provides  a  foundation  for  further  work.  These  initial  glean¬ 
ings  suggest  that  more  comparative  research  about  the  effects  of  latitude 
and  autonomy  is  warranted  to  test  and  elaborate  these  observations.  More¬ 
over,  future  research  could  examine  additional  dimensions  of  the  policy 
context  referenced  in  theoretical  work,  such  as  those  with  more  participa¬ 
tory  worker-client  relationships  or  with  management  systems  that  employ 
incentive-based  systems  of  oversight.  Comparing  peer  discussion  groups 
among  the  frontline  staff  of  public  and  nonprofit  sector  organizations  or 
organizations  of  different  sizes  would  also  enrich  our  understanding,  as 
would  investigation  of  groups  composed  of  workers  with  different  educa¬ 
tional  and  professional  backgrounds.  Future  studies  could  also  illuminate 
the  differences  between  deliberation  in  peer  groups  and  more  informal 
conversations  that  may  occur  among  workers  who  do  not  meet  regularly 
for  the  purpose  of  improving  practice. 

Our  analysis  surfaced  illuminating  differences  in  the  extent  to  which 
discussions  attended  to  specific  cases  as  opposed  to  ongoing  routines,  the 
ways  in  which  discussions  incorporated  guidance  from  external  experts, 
and  the  extent  to  which  proposed  solutions  drew  from  the  existing  reper¬ 
toire  or  introduced  innovative  modifications.  Future  research  may  uncover 
additional  aspects  of  grappling  with  practice  problems. 

Furthermore,  as  we  suggest  above,  differences  in  group  structure  may 
also  have  influenced  how  the  workers  engaged  in  deliberation.  Further 
attention  to  factors  such  as  the  frequency  of  meetings,  the  degree  of  in¬ 
terdependence  and  heterogeneity  among  group  members,  and  the  nature 
of  group  leadership  may  deepen  our  understanding  of  the  potential  of 
peer  group  discussions  as  structures  for  fostering  accountability  and  crea¬ 
tive  problem  solving.  Given  the  dearth  of  research  at  the  group  level  in  the 
street-level  literature  (Foldy  and  Buckley  2009),  this  avenue  could  be 
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While  previous  scholars  have  suggested  that  group  learning  envi¬ 
ronments  could  be  a  route  to  flexible,  insightful,  and  accountable  frontline 
work,  little  empirical  work  has  explored  them.  This  article  suggests  that 
collective  street-level  attention  to  the  rigors  and  dilemmas  of  frontline 
work  is  worth  further  investigation. 
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Building  a  Latino  Civil  Rights  Movement:  Puerto  Ricans,  African  Americans, 
and  the  Pursuit  of  Racial  Justice  in  New  York  City.  By  Sonia  Song-Ha  Lee. 
Chapel  Hill:  University  of  North  Carolina  Press,  2014.  Pp.  352.  $34.95  (cloth). 

Building  a  Latino  Civil  Rights  Movement  investigates  how,  for  a  time  during 
the  1960s,  Puerto  Rican  activists  worked  with  African  American  activists  to 
forge  a  common  struggle  for  racial  justice.  Sonia  Song- Ha  Lee  focuses  on 
these  two  largest  New  York  minority  groups,  which  she  argues  were  vital  to 
shaping  New  Yorkers’  notions  of  race,  ethnicity,  and  minority.  Social  mobi¬ 
lizations  between  the  groups,  Lee  argues,  changed  the  meanings  of  both 
blackness  and  Puerto  Rican-ness.  In  other  words,  the  making  and  remaking 
of  blackness  and  Latinidad  in  the  postwar  era  were  connected  movements 
rather  than  separate  movements.  As  the  title  of  her  book  suggests,  Lee 
focuses  on  the  Puerto  Rican  community  and  the  ways  in  which  it  did  or  did 
not  align  with  the  African  American  community  as  it  pursued  civil  rights. 
African  Americans  are  the  secondary  focus,  coming  into  the  picture  vis-a-vis 
their  relations  with  Puerto  Ricans. 

Lee’s  study  joins  a  recent  body  of  literature  that  addresses  relations 
among  marginalized  populations,  rather  than  adopting  a  white/nonwhite 
axis.  This  scholarly  cohort  helps  us  understand  that  communities’  identities 
and  political  strategies  develop  in  relation  to  those  of  other  communities.  By 
examining  Puerto  Ricans  in  relationship  to  African  Americans,  Lee  shows 
how  the  two  influenced  each  other  in  ways  that  we  have  not  recognized 
when  viewing  them  separately,  thereby  offering  an  example  of  the  best  kind 
of  relational  (rather  than  comparative)  race  scholarship.  The  book’s  recog¬ 
nition  of  the  complexity  of  identity  formation  and  coalition  building  is  one  of 
its  strengths.  Lee  effectively  denaturalizes  the  idea  that  identity  is  fixed, 
showing  instead  that  it  is  sociopolitically  contingent  and  dynamic.  She  also 
identifies  two  other  aspects  of  Puerto  Ricans’  identities  that  mattered  for 
the  evolution  of  the  community’s  ethnoracial  identity  and  political  strategy 
besides  the  relationship  to  African  Americans:  Puerto  Ricans’  relationship 
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to  other  Hispanic  or  Spanish-speaking  people  in  the  United  States  and  their 

identity  as  a  distinct  group  of  people  with  their  own  history  that  also  helped 

to  shape  them.  Thus,  Lee’s  book  joins  a  wave  of  scholarship  that  breaks 

\ 

down  monolithic  understandings  of  communities  of  color  and  highlights 
their  internal  diversity  and  fluid  nature. 

Lee  brings  a  northeastern  insight  to  the  field  of  overlapping  (com¬ 
parative/integrative)  history,  much  of  which  has  focused  on  the  US  West 
and  Southwest,  and  thus  on  the  intergroup  relations  of  Mexican  Americans 
rather  than  Caribbean  Latinos.  The  book  also  complements  studies  of  New 
York  that  have  focused  on  either  African  American  or  Puerto  Rican  history, 
examining  the  political  movements  of  each  group  in  relative  isolation.  It  also 
joins  recent  books  like  Gordon  Mantler’s  Power  to  the  Poor:  Black-Brown 
Coalition  and  the  Fight  for  Economic  Justice,  1960-1974  (Chapel  Hill:  Uni¬ 
versity  of  North  Carolina  Press,  2013)  that  seek  to  undermine  the  previously 
accepted  understanding  that  ethnic  and  racial  nationalisms  and  identity 
politics  in  the  1960s  and  1970s  were  incompatible  with  cross-racial  coa¬ 
litions.  Scholars  like  Lee  and  Mantler  show  that  identity  politics  and  inter¬ 
racial  coalitions  were  compatible,  at  least  for  a  time.  Both  studies  help’ 
rehabilitate  the  era  of  the  power  and  ethnic  nationalism  movements  as 
significant  to  both  coalitional  politics  and  community  empowerment. 

The  heart  of  Lee’s  book  is  in  chapters  3-5,  which  focus  on  coalitions 
between  Puerto  Rican  and  African  American  activists.  Two  somewhat  in¬ 
troductory  chapters  set  the  stage  for  this  discussion  by  explaining  how 
coalition  building  came  to  be  a  desirable  strategy,  and  a  subsequent  sixth 
chapter  explains  how  and  why  it  dissolved. 

Chapter  1  explores  how  three  particular  historical  processes,  the  dis¬ 
course  of  the  culture  of  poverty,  deindustrialization,  and  urban  renewal, 
coalesced  to  convince  Puerto  Ricans  to  see  themselves  as  a  racialized  com¬ 
munity  in  need  of  civil  rights  advocacy.  Until  that  point,  many  Puerto  Ricans 
did  not  recognize  themselves  as  a  racialized  group  and  thus  did  not  see  a 
need  for  civil  rights  activism  and  cross-racial  coalitions.  These  three  pro¬ 
cesses,  which  were  also  affecting  African  Americans,  highlighted  the  diffi¬ 
culty  Puerto  Ricans  faced  in  overcoming  poverty  and  inequality,  and  they 
also  provided  a  catalyst  for  bringing  the  two  communities  together. 

Chapter  2  provides  a  counter-narrative  to  the  following  three  chapters, 
which  focus  on  points  of  overlap  by  discussing  a  moment  when  Puerto  Ri¬ 
cans  did  not  join  African  Americans  to  fight  for  common  goals.  In  the  1950s, 
African  Americans  challenged  racial  discrimination  in  the  International 
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Ladies  Garment  Workers’  Union  (ILGWU),  while  Puerto  Ricans  remained 
publicly  silent.  Lee  convincingly  shows  that  the  absence  of  a  public  Puerto 
Rican  antidiscrimination  strategy  did  not  mean  that  Puerto  Ricans  did  not 
experience  and  recognize  discrimination.  Rather,  what  she  calls  the  public 
and  private  transcripts  differed.  By  looking  behind  the  public  record,  Lee 
shows  that  Puerto  Ricans  were  more  like  African  Americans  in  their  frus¬ 
tration  with  ILGWU  discrimination,  but  they  had  reasons  to  avoid  publicly 
expressing  their  frustration.  In  other  words,  the  absence  of  Puerto  Ricans’ 
expression  of  racial  grievance  through  the  hearings  does  not  mean  it  was 
nonexistent.  In  reality,  the  two  communities  had  much  in  common,  as  Lee 
illustrates  in  subsequent  chapters. 

Even  if  African  American  challenges  to  the  union’s  racism  did  not  be¬ 
come  a  political  vehicle  to  collaboratively  effect  change  with  Puerto  Ricans, 
future  collaborations  built  upon  lessons  learned  from  the  ILGWU  episode. 
Chapters  3-5  show  how,  in  the  1960s,  Puerto  Ricans  and  African  Americans 
became  frustrated  with  the  slow  pace  of  the  civil  rights  movement  and  the 
War  on  Poverty  and  applied  lessons  from  earlier  labor  union  experiences, 
particularly  the  idea  that  power  comes  from  the  bottom  and  not  the  top,  to 
catalyze  their  political  coalitions.  Each  of  the  book’s  central  three  chapters 
explores  a  different  way  in  which  this  philosophy  of  community  empower¬ 
ment  operated  in  their  coalitions. 

Chapter  3  analyzes  how  black  and  Puerto  Rican  leaders  first  tested  ideas 
about  fighting  poverty  and  racial  discrimination  through  a  common  political 
agenda  in  settlement  houses  and  other  reform  organizations  from  the  1950s 
through  the  mid-1960s.  While  some  Puerto  Ricans  remained  cautious  about 
aligning  with  blacks  and  the  stigma  they  believed  that  would  attach  to  them, 
others  saw  an  opportunity  to  join  the  black  civil  rights  movement.  The 
March  on  Washington,  specifically,  brought  many  Puerto  Ricans  into  the 
joint  struggle  as  a  new  generation  of  African  American  and  Puerto  Rican  pro¬ 
fessionals  created  a  new  space  for  joint  political  self-expression.  Lee  illus¬ 
trates  how  Puerto  Ricans  changed  their  definition  of  ethnicity  to  mean 
nonwhite,  and  not  just  a  culturally  distinct  group,  as  they  had  previously 
understood  it.  In  this  way,  ethnic  identity  provided  a  foundation  for  Puerto 
Ricans  to  join  with  African  Americans  in  opposition  to  white  supremacy. 

Chapters  4  and  5  chronicle  the  development  of  antipoverty  and  commu¬ 
nity  control  programs  in  the  South  Bronx  and  East  Harlem.  These  chapters 
explore  antipoverty  programs,  education  reform  (including bilingual  educa¬ 
tion),  and  youth  movements,  all  of  which  mobilized  black/Puerto  Rican  col- 
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laborative  initiatives  to  root  power  within  poor,  local  communities.  Activists 
sought  to  use  their  communities’  own  resources  and  cultural  pride  to  rebuild 
schools  and  neighborhoods.  Lee’s  argument  that  mounting  black  and  Puerto 
Rican  nationalism  helped  fuel  antipoverty  collaboration  between  the  two 
communities,  rather  than  distance  them  from  each  other,  is  central.  She 
describes  how  the  two  communities’  senses  of  nationalism  “developed  as 
two  intertwined  and  mutually  dependent  movements”  (133).  For  instance, 
African  Americans,  who  had  stronger  and  more  established  networks  and 
better  political  access,  shared  resources  with  Puerto  Ricans  and  encouraged 
Puerto  Rican  independence  movements. 

The  concluding  chapter  discusses  how  and  why  the  two  communities 
drifted  apart  by  the  late  1960s  and  early  1970s.  While  most  previous  studies 
have  focused  on  the  role  of  external  repression,  Lee’s  study  again  exposes 
more  complexity  by  also  highlighting  the  communities’  own  responsibility 
for  their  separation.  Although  a  growing  Puerto  Rican  and  African  American 
middle  class  demonstrated  the  success  of  the  communities’  empowerment 
strategies  (people  of  color  got  better  access  to  government  jobs  and  political 
power),  internal  class  divisions  resulting  from  this  success  also  tore  the 
coalitions  apart.  Professionals  and  politicians  of  color  came  to  believe  they 
could  be  more  effective  than  grassroots  leaders  in  gaining  power  by  drawing 
resources  top-down  from  established  politicians,  businesses,  and  profes¬ 
sionals  instead  of  bottom-up  from  a  mass,  multiracial  coalition.  Middle-class 
Puerto  Rican  leaders  turned  community  control  and  antipoverty  programs 
into  ethnic  political  patronage  systems,  casting  Hispanics  as  distinct  from 
and  naturally  incompatible  with  African  Americans. 

The  book  makes  some  interesting  and  thought- provoking  points  that  are 
worth  further  investigation.  For  example,  scholars  might  consider  exploring 
Lee’s  idea  that  Puerto  Ricans  could  collaborate  with  African  Americans  more 
easily  than  Mexican  Americans  and  other  Latinos  because  of  their  historical 
experience  with  and  narrative  of  blackness.  A  comparative  investigation  of 
the  role  of  blackness  in  various  Latino  communities,  and  in  shaping  their 
relations  with  African  Americans,  might  be  fruitful. 

One  aspect  of  the  book  that  might  have  been  further  developed  is  its  use 
of  sources.  Oral  history  is  crucial  to  Lee’s  argument  and,  though  she  dis¬ 
cusses  the  limits  and  complexities  of  this  type  of  source  in  the  introduction, 
interjecting  this  discussion  periodically  throughout  the  book  would  have 
been  helpful.  Given  the  complex  way  in  which  memory  operates,  Lee  could 
have  buttressed  her  conclusions  by  pausing  at  moments  when  the  narrative 
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relies  heavily  upon  interviewees’  memories  in  order  to  consider  potential 
alternative  explanations  or  sources. 

The  book’s  implication  that  Puerto  Ricans  generally  responded  to  civil 
rights  and  racial  reform  movements  that  originated  with  African  Americans 
also  merits  development.  The  introduction  explains,  for  instance,  that  “Af¬ 
rican  American  leaders  opened  up  a  way  through  which  various  groups  of 
people  could  create  a  common  language  of  protest  with  them”  (10).  Else¬ 
where  Lee  says,  “Ultimately,  the  implementation  of  Black  Power  ideals  in 
antipoverty  programs  liberated  the  political  imaginations  of  not  only  African 
Americans  . . .  but  also  other  people  of  color”  (133).  Black  activism  seems  to 
be  the  starting  point,  with  strategies  trickling  over  to  Puerto  Ricans.  But, 
without  a  discussion  of  this  leader/follower  relationship,  it  is  difficult  to 
know  if  this  is  what  Lee  meant  to  communicate  or  if  the  characterization 
was  accidental.  In  places  like  Los  Angeles,  where  Mexican,  Jewish,  and 
Japanese  Americans  also  initiated  struggles  and  developed  strategies,  Afri¬ 
can  Americans  were  not  the  only  ones  to  lead  civil  rights  campaigns. 

Ultimately  Lee  makes  an  important  contribution  to  the  field  of  multira¬ 
cial  history  by  highlighting  the  complexity  of  identity  and  political  strategy 
formation.  Her  investigation  also  provides  a  useful  historical  model  for 
contemporary  activists  who  seek  to  build  bridges  across  racial  and  other 
divides. 

Shana  Bernstein 
Northwestern  University 


Unfinished  Business:  Paid  Family  Leave  in  California  and  the  Future  of  U.S. 
Work-Family  Policy.  By  Ruth  Milkman  and  Eileen  Appelbaum.  Ithaca,  NY: 
ILR  Press,  2013.  Pp.  143.  $69.95  (cloth);  $19.95  (paper). 

The  United  States  stands  out  globally  in  its  limited  provision  of  family  leave. 
Since  1993,  the  Family  and  Medical  Leave  Act  (FMLA)  has  provided  new  par¬ 
ents  or  those  who  must  care  for  seriously  ill  family  members  with  12  weeks 
of  unpaid,  job-protected  leave.  However,  many  workers,  including  a  dis¬ 
proportionate  number  of  low-wage  workers,  are  not  eligible  for  FMLA 
benefits,  and  those  who  are  eligible  may  be  unable  to  afford  unpaid  time 
off.  Some  employers  provide  paid  family  leave,  but  rarely  to  low-wage 
workers.  California’s  Paid  Family  Leave  (PFL)  policy,  passed  in  2002  and 
implemented  in  2004,  represents  a  major  increase  in  the  generosity  of 
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publicly  provided  family  leave  in  the  United  States.  California’s  PFL  of¬ 
fers  nearly  all  workers  in  the  state  6  weeks  of  partial  wage  replacement 
for  time  off  of  work  to  bond  with  a  new  baby  or  care  for  a  seriously  ill  fam¬ 
ily  member.  The  passage  of  PFL  in  California  also  created  a  unique  op¬ 
portunity  for  researchers  to  study  publicly  provided  paid  leave  in  this 
country.  Ruth  Milkman  and  Eileen  Appelbaum  seized  this  opportunity 
and  collected  various  types  of  data  to  evaluate  California  PFL  from  the 
pre-implementation  period  through  several  years  after  PFL  went  into  ef¬ 
fect.  Unfinished  Business  compiles  their  research  on  the  policy. 

Since  California  implemented  PFL,  several  other  states  have  passed 
similar  policies,  and  hope  for  national  paid  family  leave  is  growing  in  activist 
circles.  In  Unfinished  Business,  Milkman  and  Appelbaum  aim  to  document 
the  successes  and  limitations  of  PFL  in  California,  with  the  hope  of  inform¬ 
ing  the  development  of  other  paid  family  leave  programs  in  the  United 
States,  using  three  distinct  lines  of  inquiry.  First,  they  analyze  the  passage 
and  implementation  of  PFL,  showing  what  factors  were  particularly  impor¬ 
tant  to  the  legislation’s  success.  Next,  they  present  evidence  on  how  the  pol¬ 
icy  has  affected  employers  in  the  state,  with  a  particular  focus  on  countering 
business  opposition  to  PFL  and  similar  policies.  Finally,  they  explore  how 
workers  have  experienced  the  program.  In  this  section,  they  are  especially 
interested  in  showing  if  PFL  reduces  class  inequalities  in  access  to  and  use 
of  family  leave. 

To  address  these  goals,  Milkman  and  Appelbaum  compile  a  wealth  of 
data.  The  evidence  the  authors  present  draws  on  original  surveys  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  employers  and  California  workers  who  experienced  a  life  event  that 
could  necessitate  family  leave,  public  awareness  surveys  of  the  state’s  pop¬ 
ulation,  and  qualitative  interviews  with  California  employers,  all  conducted 
both  before  and  after  PFL  implementation.  The  authors  also  incorporate 
historical  research  on  family  leave  policy  in  the  United  States  and  California, 
as  well  as  detailed  information  on  PFL  program  rules  and  interactions  with 
other  state  and  federal  leave  policies.  This  diversity  of  methods  yields  a  rich 
and  multifaceted  account  of  the  state’s  experience  with  PFL. 

Milkman  and  Appelbaum’s  attention  to  the  politics  of  PFL  passage  stands 
out  in  the  literature  on  family  leave.  In  the  post-1970,  neoliberal  political  and 
economic  climate,  they  argue,  business  interests  will  invariably  oppose  any 
form  of  labor  regulation  or  employer  mandate.  However,  the  authors’  public 
awareness  surveys  show  that  Californians  strongly  support  government- 
provided  paid  family  leave  regardless  of  their  political  orientation.  Their 
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account  of  the  passage  of  PFL  in  California  provides  two  key  lessons  for 
advocates  of  work-family  policies  who  hope  to  harness  public  support  for 
work-family  legislation  in  order  to  overcome  the  inevitable  opposition  from 
organized  business.  First,  advocates  of  PFL  in  California  were  able  to  amass 
political  power  by  developing  a  broad  coalition  of  organizations  in  support  of 
the  legislation.  Coalition  members  included  advocates  for  children,  women’s 
organizations,  senior  citizen’s  groups,  and  medical  practitioners;  the  involve¬ 
ment  of  organized  labor  from  the  outset  was  particularly  crucial. 

Second,  advocates  overcame  business  resistance  by  focusing  their  mes¬ 
saging  on  the  importance  of  PFL  to  workers  and  families  rather  than  on  the 
association  between  family  leave  policies  and  positive  employer  outcomes 
such  as  cost  savings,  increased  retention,  productivity,  or  morale,  as  many 
other  advocacy  efforts  have  done.  Milkman  and  Appelbaum  show  that 
business  resistance  is  not  rooted  in  “evidence-based  cost-benefit  analysis” 
but  is  instead  in  ideological  opposition  to  any  form  of  government  interven¬ 
tion  (25).  Therefore,  efforts  to  demonstrate  the  potential  benefits  of  paid 
family  leave  policies  to  businesses  will  be  ineffective.  The  most  politically 
effective  arguments  for  programs  like  PFL  instead  tap  into  broad  public 
support  for  policies  that  improve  people’s  ability  to  balance  work  and  family 
responsibilities.  Within  the  literature  on  work-family  policies  in  the  United 
States,  this  is  a  unique  and  bold  stance. 

A  puzzling  aspect  of  Unfinished  Business  is  that  immediately  after  Milk¬ 
man  and  Appelbaum  make  a  convincing  argument  for  the  limited  utility  of 
focusing  on  positive  outcomes  for  businesses  in  order  to  support  the  argu¬ 
ment  in  favor  of  paid  family  leave,  they  devote  considerable  effort  exploring 
the  effects  of  PFL  on  California  businesses.  More  explicit  attention  to  this 
seeming  contradiction  would  give  the  reader  a  better  sense  of  the  purpose 
and  message  of  each  section.  Nevertheless,  Milkman  and  Appelbaum  make  a 
major  contribution  to  the  limited  research  on  employer  experiences  with 
publicly  provided  paid  family  leave  in  the  United  States.  Prior  to  its  passage, 
California  business  associations  argued  that  PFL  would  raise  costs,  partic¬ 
ularly  for  small  firms,  through  increased  overtime,  expenses  associated  with 
training  or  hiring  replacement  workers,  and  employee  abuse  of  the  program. 
Milkman  and  Appelbaum  systematically  address  these  concerns.  Surveys  of 
California  employers  show  large  majorities  report  no  negative  effects  of  PFL 
in  any  of  these  areas.  Small  employers  are  least  likely  to  say  that  PFL  has  had 
negative  effects.  Additionally,  employers  who  use  PFL  to  supplement  or  sub¬ 
stitute  for  their  own  paid  leave  policies  report  experiencing  cost  savings. 
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Milkman  and  Appelbaum  see  these  cost  savings  as  a  positive  effect  of  the 
program.  Yet  if  substitution  of  PFL  for  preexisting  employer  policies  is  wide¬ 
spread,  this  practice  may  be  of  concern  as  it  represents  increases  in  public 
spending  without  corresponding  increases  in  access  to  paid  leave.  The  con¬ 
clusions  in  this  section  based  on  employer  surveys  are  somewhat  limited  by 
a  mainly  cross-sectional,  post-implementation  design  and  a  reliance  on  em¬ 
ployers’  ability  to  assess  the  effects  of  PFL  on  their  firms.  In  particular,  the 
authors’  counterintuitive  finding  of  a  lesser  prevalence  of  negative  effects 
among  small  employers  suggests  the  need  for  more  research.  However, 
qualitative  interviews  conducted  with  a  subset  of  employers  support  the 
authors’  major  conclusions,  and  they  also  provide  insights  into  the  variety  of 
methods  businesses  use  to  adapt  to  the  policy. 

A  publicly  provided  paid  family  leave  policy  with  broad  eligibility  re¬ 
quirements,  like  California’s,  has  the  potential  to  attenuate  existing  dispari¬ 
ties  in  access  to  and  use  of  family  leave  between  high-  and  low-wage  work¬ 
ers.  The  strength  of  the  final  chapter  of  Unfinished  Business  is  the  authors’ 
evidence  of  the  factors  preventing  PFL  from  reducing  these  disparities. 
Original  public  awareness  surveys  show  that  Californians’  knowledge  of  the' 
policy  is  low  overall  and  that  it  is  lowest  among  disadvantaged  groups. 
Evidence  showing  that  employers  are  a  major  source  of  information  about 
PFL  and  that  employers  only  have  a  financial  incentive  to  inform  employees 
who  already  have  access  to  paid  leave  about  the  state’s  program  is  also  con¬ 
cerning.  These  findings  suggest  that  low-wage  workers,  who  are  less  likely 
to  have  employer-provided  paid  leave,  are  also  less  likely  to  receive  infor¬ 
mation  about  PFL,  or,  as  the  authors  put  it,  “the  preexisting  inequality  in 
access  to  wage  replacement  during  family  leaves  has  been  reproduced  in  a 
new  form”  (88).  Additionally,  California’s  PFL  is  not  coupled  with  job 
protection,  and  the  wage  replacement  rate  is  relatively  low  (55  percent). 
These  factors  may  also  contribute  to  the  documented  underutilization  of 
PFL  by  low-wage  workers. 

Also  in  the  final  section,  Milkman  and  Appelbaum  analyze  surveys  of 
California  workers  and  find  associations  between  PFL  use  and  a  variety  of 
outcomes  related  to  family  health  and  well-being.  As  the  authors  acknowl¬ 
edge,  because  they  rely  on  pre-  and  post-implementation  data  with  no  real 
comparison  group  and  because  the  Great  Recession  occurred  between  waves 
of  data  collection,  their  ability  to  draw  conclusions  about  the  effects  of  PFL 
on  these  outcomes  is  limited.  Rather,  this  section  highlights  the  need  for 
more  rigorous  research,  particularly  in  light  of  the  authors’  evidence  of  the 
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political  power  of  focusing  on  the  benefits  of  paid  leave  policies  to  workers 
and  families. 

The  United  States  faces  at  least  two  kinds  of  unfinished  business  in  the 
area  of  family  leave  policy.  First,  it  is  important  that  we  make  publicly  pro¬ 
vided  paid  family  leave  available  in  all  states,  catching  this  country  up  with 
the  rest  of  the  wealthy  nations.  Second,  it  is  important  that  we  make  this 
leave  accessible  to  all  workers,  including  low-wage  workers.  Milkman  and 
Appelbaum  provide  lessons  for  researchers,  policy  makers,  and  advocates 
who  are  interested  in  building  knowledge  and  making  progress  in  these 
areas. 

Alexandra  B.  Stanczyk 
University  of  Chicago 


Becoming  Bureaucrats:  Socialization  at  the  Front  Lines  of  Government 
Service.  By  Zachary  W.  Oberfield.  Philadelphia:  University  of  Pennsylvania 
Press,  2014.  Pp.  272.  $59.95  (cloth). 

Many  of  us  have  preconceived  notions  about  bureaucrats  as  detached  and 
weary  paper-pushers  who  are  counting  down  the  days  until  retirement.  Em¬ 
pirically,  this  monolithic  view  is  far  from  accurate.  Still,  this  notion  of  the 
bureaucratic  personality  endures  in  scholarship,  along  with  the  common 
assumption  that  powerful  institutional  forces  are  driving  its  reproduction. 
In  Becoming  Bureaucrats,  Zachary  Oberfield  challenges  this  assumption  by 
tracking  the  personalities  of  two  types  of  bureaucrats,  police  officers  and 
welfare  caseworkers,  during  their  first  2  years  on  the  job.  He  finds  that 
changes  in  the  motivations,  attitudes,  and  identities  of  these  new  entrants 
were  modest  and  concludes  that  recruitment  and  self-selection  play  a  larger 
role  in  shaping  the  composition  and  character  of  the  public  workforce  than 
the  institutional  forces  we  assume  to  be  at  work. 

Oberfield  sets  up  a  compelling  central  question:  Do  bureaucracies  mold 
people  into  adopting  a  bureaucratic  personality,  or  do  individuals  who  al¬ 
ready  have  this  type  of  personality  seek  out  and  get  hired  in  bureaucracies? 
Extant  organizational  socialization  literature’s  empirical  findings  demon¬ 
strate  the  coexistence  of  both  processes,  but  Oberfield  points  out  that  few 
studies  have  sought  to  parse  the  relative  strength  of  these  institutional  and 
dispositional  perspectives.  He  sets  out  to  address  this  gap  in  the  literature, 
accomplishing  this  with  some  success  and  some  limitations. 
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One  of  the  book’s  major  strengths  is  its  use  of  theory.  Oberfield  draws 
together  multiple  theories  to  convincingly  make  the  case  that  bureaucratic 
personality,  as  he  defines  it,  influences  bureaucrats’  decision  making.  He 
draws  on  James  March  and  Johan  Olson’s  logic  of  appropriateness  theory 
(introduced  on  5-6)  to  connect  dimensions  of  personality  to  the  use  of  dis¬ 
cretion  from  a  street-level  bureaucracy  perspective.  Not  only  is  Oberfield’s 
work  theoretically  grounded,  it  also  addresses  an  important  question.  His 
findings  help  elucidate  potential  levers  of  change  for  those  who  seek  to  alter 
the  character  of  the  governmental  workforce,  whether  by  focusing  on  re¬ 
cruitment  and  hiring  practices  or  training  and  socialization  processes. 

In  addition  to  asking  a  compelling  and  important  question,  Oberfield  pres¬ 
ents  data  from  a  comprehensive  research  design.  He  tracked  changes  across 
two  cohorts  of  entrants  to  the  government  workforce  (police  officers  and 
welfare  caseworkers)  using  multiple  data  collection  methods,  and  he  gamers 
rich  and  engaging  accounts  from  qualitative  interviews  and  participant  ob¬ 
servations  from  his  training  and  employment  in  the  local  welfare  department. 
He  also  surveyed  entrants  five  times  over  2  years,  inquiring  about  their  mo¬ 
tivations,  positions  on  rule-following,  beliefs  about  the  underlying  causes  of 
poverty,  and  perceptions  of  institutional  influences.  Oberfield’s  comparison 
between  experiences  of  police  and  of  those  working  for  welfare  departments 
is  justified  and  intriguing.  As  he  describes,  both  groups  have  the  same  length 
of  training  and  engage  with  populations  in  poverty,  but  they  differ  in  the 
nature  of  their  power,  their  work  environments,  and  the  social  meaning  of 
their  positions. 

Despite  the  strengths  of  its  design,  Oberfield’s  project  was  undermined 
by  circumstances  in  its  implementation  and  analysis.  First,  the  entering 
cohort  of  welfare  caseworkers  was  small  and  the  response  rate  was  low, 
with  only  16  respondents  at  the  time  of  the  final  survey.  Appropriately,  these 
caseworker  data  were  not  used  for  multivariate  statistical  analysis,  and  at 
times  insights  from  participant  observations  and  qualitative  interviews  were 
able  to  buttress  survey  findings.  However,  there  are  also  instances  of  conflict 
between  the  interview  data  and  the  survey  data  (i.e.,  104,  133),  which  de¬ 
bilitates  the  possibility  of  strengthened  conclusions  through  triangulation. 
These  concerns  and  limitations  are  stated  in  the  text  and  described  more 
thoroughly  in  an  appendix,  but  their  implications  for  Oberfield’s  research 
findings  could  have  been  more  thoroughly  explored. 

The  book  is  highly  organized,  with  an  identical  design  and  data  presenta¬ 
tion  in  each  analytical  chapter.  This  approach  makes  it  easy  to  locate  de- 
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scriptions  of  all  components,  which  is  a  difficult  task  given  its  many  data 
sources,  but  it  ultimately  detracts  from  the  reader’s  ability  to  integrate  the 
book’s  disparate  findings.  While  summaries  are  provided  at  the  end  of  each 
chapter  and  a  final  chapter  draws  broad  conclusions  from  the  data,  greater 
attention  to  integration  would  have  strengthened  the  account. 

The  analytical  meat  of  the  book  is  in  Oberfield’s  examination  of  the 
changes  in  bureaucratic  personality  over  time.  Oberfield  finds  that  bureau¬ 
crats’  responses  changed  little  over  time  and  that  their  initial  responses 
proved  to  be  the  strongest  and  most  consistent  predictor  of  their  later 
responses.  This  leads  Oberfield  to  conclude  in  favor  of  the  dispositional  per¬ 
spective  of  bureaucratic  socialization:  new  entrants  apply  for  and  are  hired 
into  jobs  that  are  already  a  good  fit  for  their  personalities,  and  thus  their 
personalities  show  little  change.  Oberfield  answers  his  central  question  by 
claiming  that  disposition  is  the  relatively  stronger  of  the  two  perspectives  of 
socialization.  At  the  same  time,  he  presents  fascinating  findings,  albeit  of 
weaker  strength  than  the  initial  dispositions,  that  demonstrate  the  influence 
of  institutions.  Respondents  from  both  fields  trended  toward  motivations 
valued  by  their  departments,  away  from  “by  the  book”  thinking  toward  the 
use  of  discretion,  and  away  from  attitudes  favoring  structural  causes  of  pov¬ 
erty  toward  individual  causes  of  poverty.  Oberfield  describes  these  findings 
as  interesting,  but  he  ultimately  dismisses  them  as  irrelevant  to  the  broader 
research  question  of  which  is  stronger. 

I  find  this  dismissal  to  be  a  bit  hasty.  In  general,  individuals’  personalities 
are  relatively  static,  as  Oberfield  states  in  the  theoretical  background  pro¬ 
vided  in  chapter  2.  Thus,  the  more  relevant  question  may  not  be  what  serves 
as  the  strongest  predictor  of  later  response,  particularly  since  it  is  common 
for  prior  response  to  be  correlated  with  later  response  in  longitudinal  re¬ 
search  (see,  e.g.,  Nancy  R.  Cook  and  James  H.  Ware,  “Design  and  Analysis 
Methods  for  Longitudinal  Research,”  Annual  Review  of  Public  Health  4,  no.  3 
[1993]:  1-23).  If  this  is  taken  as  a  given,  how  do  the  modest  changes  in  re¬ 
sponses  among  the  two  samples  of  bureaucrats  compare  to  changes  in  similar 
personality  measures  among  individuals  in  the  private  sector?1  The  fact  that 
socialization  factors  such  as  training,  culture,  and  veteran  workers  signifi¬ 
cantly  contributed  to  the  likelihood  of  later  responses  could  alternatively  be 


1.  Oberfield  reports  attempting  to  engage  in  field  study  in  a  private  organization  providing 
welfare  services,  but  that  direct  comparison  was  inappropriate  due  to  major  differences  in 
training  and  orientation  processes  (190). 
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interpreted  as  evidence  for  the  power  of  institutional  forces.  Without  an 
additional  comparison  group,  it  is  difficult  to  know. 

Nevertheless,  Oberfield’s  study  is  an  important  addition  to  the  literature 
on  socialization  processes  from  a  street-level  bureaucracy  perspective,  par¬ 
ticularly  given  the  dearth  of  longitudinal  research  in  this  area.  What  makes 
the  conclusions  in  Becoming  Bureaucrats  provocative  is  that  they  cut  against 
our  intuitive  perceptions  of  workplace  socialization.  Oberfield  recounts  a 
story  in  which  he  received  a  call  from  a  welfare  casework  supervisor  who 
disapproved  of  her  supervisee’s  participation  in  the  study  “because  trainees 
‘have  no  beliefs  yet’”  (62).  Oberfield  indicates  that  police  training  is  also 
seen  as  transformative,  with  police  leaders  describing  how  recruits  come 
into  training  as  individuals  and  leave  as  police  officers.  Even  the  interview¬ 
ees  and  survey  respondents  describe  experiencing  strong  influences  from 
their  institutional  environments.  Oberfield’s  findings  provide  an  alternative 
narrative  to  the  conventional  wisdom,  highlighting  the  important  roles  of 
recruitment  and  self-selection  in  shaping  bureaucracies.  Despite  its  limita¬ 
tions,  Oberfield’s  preliminary  analysis  is  relevant  to  public  administrators 
and  scholars  in  the  street-level  bureaucracy  and  organizational  socializa-  ’ 
tion  fields  and  could  serve  as  a  springboard  for  larger-scale  projects,  new 
directions,  and  practical  applications. 

Meghan  Jarpe 
University  of  Chicago 


Ain’t  No  Trust:  How  Bosses,  Boyfriends,  and  Bureaucrats  Fail  Low-Income 
Mothers  and  Why  It  Matters.  By  Judith  Levine.  Berkeley:  University  of 
California  Press,  2013.  Pp.  314.  $29.95  (paper). 

Despite  more  than  50  years  of  social  policy  efforts  to  stem  poverty  and  pro¬ 
pel  Americans  to  financial  independence,  we  have  made  disappointingly  lit¬ 
tle  progress.  The  poverty  rate  remains  stubbornly  flat,  inequality  is  rising, 
and  low-wage  employment  does  not  provide  a  route  to  economic  security. 
Although  welfare  reforms  of  the  mid-1990s  largely  succeeded  in  their  goal 
of  moving  single  mothers  off  of  the  welfare  rolls,  they  predominately  failed 
in  their  other  goals  of  engaging  mothers  in  sustainable  work  and  encourag¬ 
ing  mothers  to  marry  partners  who  might  ease  the  burden  of  making  ends 
meet.  Indeed,  today  most  children  born  to  younger,  less  educated,  and  lower- 
income  mothers  have  parents  who  are  not  married  at  the  time  of  their  birth, 
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and  too  few  of  these  children’s  fathers  will  be  actively  engaged  throughout 
their  childhoods.  The  continued  increase  in  the  number  of  children  raised 
by  single  parents  is  concerning  because  of  the  high  likelihood  that  these 
children  will  live  in  poverty  and  will  not  have  the  financial  or  emotional 
resources  of  both  of  their  parents,  a  loss  that  is  associated  with  a  host  of 
negative  social,  cognitive,  and  health  risks  (see,  e.g.,  Paul  R.  Amato.  “The  Im¬ 
pact  of  Family  Formation  Change  on  the  Cognitive,  Social,  and  Emotional 
Well-Being  of  the  Next  Generation”  Future  of  Children  15,  no.  2  [2005]:  75- 
96). 

In  her  book  Ain’t  No  Trust:  How  Bosses,  Boyfriends,  and  Bureaucrats  Fail 
Low-Income  Mothers  and  Why  It  Matters,  Judith  Levine  offers  an  important 
explanation  as  to  why  our  policies  continue  to  fail  to  combat  the  problems 
they  are  intended"  to  solve.  She  asserts  that  the  untrustworthiness  of  the 
institutions  and  people  in  the  lives  of  single  mothers  on  welfare  leads  these 
women  to  make  decisions  that  are  often  not  in  their  best  interest  and  pre¬ 
vents  them  from  benefiting  from  the  social  policies  designed  to  help  them. 
For  example,  a  mother  refuses  to  work  with  a  welfare  caseworker  who  makes 
mistake  after  mistake,  quits  a  job  because  a  manager  neglects  his  duties  and 
makes  her  job  more  difficult,  pulls  her  child  from  a  questionable  child  care 
arrangement  that  makes  it  impossible  for  her  to  continue  work,  or  refuses  to 
let  her  partner  coparent  their  child  because  the  father  does  not  show  up 
when  he  says  he  will.  Each  of  these  situations  in  isolation  could  be  managed 
and  may  not  throw  the  mother  completely  off  track.  But  the  low-income, 
single  mothers  who  Levine  chronicles  experience  simultaneous  episodes  of 
untrustworthiness  in  all  the  domains  of  their  lives,  making  it  nearly  impos¬ 
sible  for  them  to  break  the  cycle  of  poverty. 

Levine  interviewed  26  single  mothers  on  welfare  in  Chicago  in  the  early 
1990s  (pre-welfare  reform)  to  understand  how  the  welfare  program  and 
labor  market  affected  their  ability  to  survive,  and  she  finds  that  the  most 
pervasive  theme  throughout  all  of  their  stories  was  a  severe  lack  of  trust  in 
the  institutions  and  people  closest  to  them.  This  distrust  led  the  women  to 
make  choices  that  often  ran  counter  both  to  what  social  policy  makers  and 
the  general  public  would  want  from  the  women  and  the  women’s  own  best 
interests.  She  followed  up  with  a  similar  group  of  69  women  from  2004  to 
2005  to  see  how  welfare  reform  shaped  the  context  of  their  experience  on 
welfare  and  in  their  low-wage  employment.  Overall,  she  finds  the  prewel¬ 
fare  and  postwelfare  experiences  similar,  rather  than  radically  different  as 
she  anticipated.  However,  the  recurrent  theme  of  distrust,  and  the  ways  in 
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which  it  inhibited  women’s  ability  to  make  positive  choices  and  benefit  from 
social  policies,  was  pervasive  in  each  time  period. 

A  strong  theme  in  Levine’s  book  is  that  policy  should  not  aim  to  make 
low-income  women  more  trusting  but  rather  should  focus  on  making  the 
institutions  designed  to  serve  low-income  women  and  their  families  more 
worthy  of  trust.  The  welfare  system,  low-wage  employment,  and  subsidized 
child  care  do  not  provide  incentives  to  minimize  errors,  make  working  con¬ 
ditions  accommodating,  or  ensure  that  children  are  provided  for  in  high- 
quality  care.  Levine  argues  that  until  incentives  are  modified  to  promote 
trust,  the  systems  will  fail  to  promote  self-sufficiency. 

Levine  posits  that  the  distrust  that  women  in  the  welfare  system  harbor 
stems  from  three  related  sources:  their  direct  experience  with  institutions 
and  people  who  fail  to  live  up  to  their  promises;  their  shared  experience  with 
other  community  members,  institutions,  and  people  failing  to  do  as  prom¬ 
ised;  and  the  armor  of  distrust  these  women  build  up  to  protect  themselves 
from  people  who  are  likely  to  let  them  down.  Each  of  these  sources  is  likely 
an  equal  contributor  to  the  distrust  that  women  on  welfare  experience.  Le¬ 
vine’s  thesis  that  this  distrust  and  the  prevailing  untrustworthiness  of  the  ‘ 
system  and  family  networks  that  the  women  encounter  inhibit  the  women 
from  reaching  their  goals  is  well  articulated  and  is  evidenced  through  the 
qualitative  research  she  shares. 

Levine’s  argument  is  missing  the  potential  endogeneity  of  distrust  and 
being  a  single  mother  on  welfare.  It  is  possible  that  many  of  the  women  she 
interviewed  did  not  trust  their  families,  partners,  or  employers,  which  led 
them  to  become  single  mothers  in  need  of  welfare.  Although  Levine  is  care¬ 
ful  to  argue  that  the  women  she  interviewed  are  not  distrustful  by  nature,  but 
rather  because  of  their  experience,  I  believe  it  is  possible  that  many  of  the 
women,  whose  own  mothers  may  have  been  young,  may  have  suffered  from 
depression,  or  may  have  struggled  to  raise  them  on  very  limited  resources, 
may  in  fact  be  less  trusting  due  to  an  insecure  attachment  as  an  infant.  At¬ 
tachment  theory  suggests  that  an  insecure  attachment  as  an  infant  has  long¬ 
term  consequences,  including  a  lack  of  trust,  limited  self-efficacy,  and  a 
limited  sense  of  control  over  one’s  environment  or  life.  (See  Mary  D.  Salter 
Ainsworth  and  John  Bowlby,  “An  Ethological  Approach  to  Personality  De¬ 
velopment,”  American  Psychologist  46,  no.  4  [1991]:  333-41;  and  John  Bowlby 
and  Mary  D.  Salter  Ainsworth,  “The  Origins  of  Attachment  Theory,”  Devel¬ 
opmental  Psychology  28,  no.  5  [1992]:  759-75.)  A  strong  attachment  bond  be¬ 
tween  an  adult  caregiver  and  a  child  is  imperative  to  healthy  development. 
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Children  raised  by  women  in  poverty  are  at  a  higher  risk  of  having  an  in¬ 
secure  attachment  as  an  infant,  not  because  their  mothers  or  fathers  do  not 
love  them  but  because  their  mothers  or  fathers  are  often  trying  to  raise  them 
in  stressful,  chaotic  environments  with  too  few  emotional  or  financial  re¬ 
sources  to  fall  back  on.  Children  who  do  not  have  a  strong  attachment  bond 
will  often  form  unhealthy  relationships  in  adolescence,  which  increases  their 
likelihood  of  having  a  child  at  an  early  age  and  thus  the  need  for  support  to 
help  provide  for  the  child. 

Levine’s  assertion  that  the  institutions  that  serve  women  on  welfare  are 
untrustworthy  by  design  is  convincing.  However,  low-skilled  welfare  case¬ 
workers,  managers  of  low -wage  workers,  and  child-care  providers  are  not 
likely  to  be  out  to  get  women  on  welfare.  Rather,  the  caseworkers’  experi¬ 
ences  in  childhood  are  likely  quite  similar  to  those  of  the  women  whom  they 
are  employed  to  serve  and,  as  such,  the  caseworkers  may  be  distrusting  as 
well.  This  may  be  especially  true  for  the  male  partners  and  fathers  of  the 
children  of  the  women  Levine  interviewed.  These  men  may  have  experi¬ 
enced  the  same  disadvantaged  childhoods  as  the  single  mothers,  and  they 
may  have  often  been  subjected  to  humiliating  interactions  with  the  child 
support  and  criminal  justice  systems,  which  could  exacerbate  their  distrust 
in  others. 

The  main  concern  with  this  endemic  problem  is  that  it  is  cyclical.  Levine 
recommends  that  the  incentives  must  change  for  the  institutions  that  serve 
low-income  families.  Caseworkers  should  not  be  praised  for  the  number  of 
cases  they  process  but  instead  for  the  number  they  process  correctly  and 
effectively.  Conditions  of  low-wage  workers  must  be  improved  to  protect 
employees  from  the  whims  of  supervisors  or  the  unpredictable  nature  of 
the  work.  Child  care  quality  must  be  enhanced  to  ensure  that  children  are 
cared  for  in  environments  in  which  mothers  feel  safe  leaving  their  children. 

Additional  solutions  may  also  be  needed  to  help  low-income  parents 
nurture  their  children  in  low-resourced,  often  chaotic  environments.  Home 
visiting  programs  are  one  such  effort.  The  federally  funded  Maternal  Infant 
and  Early  Childhood  Home  Visiting  program  is  providing  states  with  an  un¬ 
precedented  opportunity  to  offer  evidence-based  services  to  high-risk  fami¬ 
lies  to  improve  parenting  skills  (including  a  secure  attachment)  and  link  the 
family  to  needed  resources  within  the  community.  But,  as  Levine  points  out, 
families  may  be  reluctant  to  use  these  services  due  to  lack  of  trust,  and  they 
therefore  may  not  reap  the  potential  benefits.  How  do  we  simultaneously 
make  our  families  more  trusting  and  our  institutions  more  trustworthy? 
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Levine’s  book  highlights  a  key  issue  that  is  often  not  discussed  in  policy 
circles.  We  cannot  simply  build  it  and  expect  that  they  will  come;  we  must 
address  the  issue  of  trust.  Levine  is  careful  to  say  that  we  should  intervene  at 
the  level  of  institutions.  I  argue  that  a  focus  on  individuals  is  also  needed. 
Our  minimal  social  supports  leave  many  parents  to  raise  their  children  with¬ 
out  the  resources,  skills,  and  time  they  need  to  nurture  a  secure  attachment, 
and  without  this  secure  attachment,  the  next  generation  will  often  not  make 
choices  that  are  in  their  best  interest  and  will  perpetuate  the  cycle  of  pov¬ 
erty  and  disadvantage.  Intervening  by  changing  the  incentives  of  our  institu¬ 
tions,  as  Levine  suggests,  is  an  important  first  step.  We  must  provide  families 
with  services  that  promote  healthy  infant  development,  such  as  home  visit¬ 
ing,  and  we  must  also  provide  work-support  programs,  such  as  child  care  and 
higher  wages,  which  allow  families  to  meet  their  competing  demands  of  em¬ 
ployment  and  raising  their  children. 

Cynthia  Osborne 
University  of  Texas  at  Austin 


The  Changing  Politics  of  Education:  Privatization  and  the  Dispossessed  Lives 
Left  Behind.  By  Michael  Fabricant  and  Michelle  Fine.  London:  Paradigm 
Publishers,  2013.  Pp.  224.  $143.00  (cloth);  $37.95  (paper). 

Education  is  a  social  project  that  prepares  the  next  generation  to  inherit, 
accept  or  transform,  and  take  over  society.  As  such,  it  is  a  site  of  intense 
struggle  over  who  we  are  and  what  kind  of  world  we  want  to  live  in  and  re¬ 
create.  In  a  democratic  society,  we  profess  belief  in  education  for  all.  Some 
might  say  that  everyone  has  a  chance  to  succeed  in  the  United  States  and 
that  all  parents  may  expect  to  see  their  children  rising  higher  than  they  did. 
This  rhetoric  of  meritocracy,  however,  too  often  acts  as  a  thin  cover  for  the 
deeply  entrenched  reality  of  a  ladder  of  success  for  the  privileged  few  and  a 
frustrating  lock  on  the  bottom,  especially  for  poor  or  working-class  kids  and 
children  of  color.  In  their  new  book,  The  Changing  Politics  of  Education: 
Privatization  and  the  Dispossessed  Lives  Left  Behind,  Michael  Fabricant  and 
Michelle  Fine  provide  a  powerful  big-picture  look  at  the  enduring  inequities 
in  education  and  help  us  unpack  the  details  of  the  story. 

Fabricant  and  Fine’s  book  brings  up  to  date  research  and  polemics  that 
African  American  critics  have  long  leveled  at  US  education.  W.  E.  B.  Dubois 
and  Carter  G.  Woodson  explained  the  deep  crisis  in  schools  way  back  in  the 
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1930s.  They  describe  how  neglect,  failure,  and  marginalization  are  woven 
into  the  very  fabric  of  education.  Woodson’s  The  Miseducation  of  the  Negro  is 
a  classic  indictment  not  only  of  the  inequity  in  resources  but  also  of  the  cur¬ 
riculum  and  the  content  of  education  that  is  dished  out  to  African  American 
youth.  Dubois  and  Woodson  point  out  that,  while  the  system  is  sold  as  pure 
meritocracy,  it  is  actually  a  system  for  the  reproduction  of  current  social 
conditions,  current  racial  and  class  fissures. 

Fabricant  and  Fine  amplify  the  discussion  with  their  use  of  the  term 
dispossession,  which  they  aptly  use  to  describe  the  massive  failure  of  black 
and  brown  youth.  The  word  dispossession  avoids  victim-blaming  language 
and  places  focus  not  on  the  students’  apparent  failures  but  on  policies  of  the 
wealthy  foundations  and  government  agencies  that  detach  the  poor  from 
public  opportunities  and  institutions.  They  argue  that  young  black  people 
are  dispossessed  because,  while  they  participate  in  designing  very  few  of  the 
social  support  projects  of  the  government  and  receive  few  benefits  from 
them,  they  are  subject  to  the  policies  that  arise  from  them.  They  argue  that 
these  policies  often  result  in  one  of  two  engagements  with  the  state  for  these 
young  people:  either  they  are  arrested  by  the  police  or  they  are  recruited 
into  the  military. 

Dispossession  affects  the  lives  of  young  people  not  only  through  policies 
themselves  but  also  through  the  pervasive  message  that  those  policies  send. 
Fabricant  and  Fine  describe  the  message  our  schools  send  to  poor  youth: 
“We  are  not  here  to  support  you;  don’t  trespass;  your  teachers  are  gone; 
relationships  shattered;  you  are  the  product  of  failure;  we  are  starting  again; 
you  will  be  erased”  (142).  Moreover,  they  argue  that  dispossession  colonizes 
even  the  minds  and  interior  lives  of  the  oppressed,  driving  people  to  define 
themselves  as  the  problem  and  to  blame  themselves  for  their  circumstances. 
The  more  the  policy- driven  reforms  of  dispossession  accumulate,  the  more 
young  people  report  participating  in  risky  behaviors,  unsafe  sexual  prac¬ 
tices,  violence,  drug  and  alcohol  use,  and  being  in  harm’s  way.  Youth  in  these 
communities  experience  much  higher  rates  of  depression,  insecurities,  and 
trauma.  The  revolutionary  implication  of  Fabricant  and  Fine’s  analysis  is 
that  these  social  problems  are  not  just  the  result  of  bad  choices  but  rather 
come  from  structural  inequalities  and  social  policies. 

Fabricant  and  Fine  see  the  current  state  of  dispossession  as  a  direct  result 
of  the  actions  of  the  generation  of  business  model  reformers  who  repur¬ 
posed  earlier  school  reform  efforts  to  increase  equity  and  engagement  for  all 
students  by  announcing  a  crisis  and  then  proposing  a  solution  that  only 
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widened  the  educational  gap.  These  new  school  reform  proponents  claim  to 
clean  up  dilapidated  schools  and  throw  the  problem  students  out.  In  real¬ 
ity,  the  purpose  ultimately  is  to  make  education  available  only  to  those  who 
are  considered  more  deserving,  which  intensifies  the  inequities.  Fabricant 
and  Fine  argue  that  one  of  the  most  damaging  policies  to  arise  from  these 
reforms  is  the  increased  focus  on  standardized  testing,  which  they  see  as  a 
racialized  pseudo-science  that  traces  back  to  IQ  testing  and  the  eugenics 
movement.  They  demonstrate  how  high-stakes  testing  poses  as  an  objective 
science  but  that  it  ultimately  perpetuates  dispossession  and  results  in  a 
steady  diet  of  discipline  for  low-income  students.  Using  persuasive  research, 
Fabricant  and  Fine  demonstrate  how  the  proliferation  of  testing,  along  with 
charter  schools,  school  closings,  and  Student  Growth  Percentile  teacher  eval¬ 
uations,  is  leading  the  way  to  privatization  and  the  creation  of  a  permanent 
underclass  in  schools. 

Fabricant  and  Fine  argue  that  these  reforms  are  driven  by  the  ever- 
expanding  search  for  profits  that  is  the  core  imperative  of  capitalism:  “The 
intention  of  present  corporate  reform  is  to  limit  investment  in  public 
education,  to  cannibalize  present  public  dollars  through  profit-making  ven¬ 
tures,  and  to  finance  this  agenda  through  the  professional  debasement  and 
economic  decline  of  the  teaching  profession”  (53).  In  their  struggle  for  dwin¬ 
dling  resources  in  a  world  that  is  exhausted  from  imperial  exploitation,  cor¬ 
porations  have  turned  to  public  resources  and  have  sought  new  sources  of 
profit  from  the  public  space.  As  the  possibilities  of  expansion  are  drying  up 
with  new  rivals  such  as  China  competing  in  the  global  market,  they  argue, 
corporations  have  turned  inward  to  seize  public  assets,  to  enclose  formerly 
public  space,  in  order  to  mine  a  new  generation  of  profit  centers  in  areas 
such  as  health  care  and  education.  These  efforts  do  not  improve  education  be¬ 
cause  of  some  magical  wisdom  of  the  market.  In  fact,  they  essentially  drain 
resources  into  private  pockets.  For  example,  Fabricant  and  Fine  cite  that 
about  80  percent  of  the  operating  budgets  of  for-profit  colleges  come  from 
federal  loan  programs,  from  loans  the  students  will  never  be  able  to  pay  back 
to  the  government.  These  ventures  thus  drain  grant  money  from  federal  and 
state  governments,  and  the  students  who  graduate  from  these  for-profit 
schools  have  a  much  lower  rate  of  employment  than  those  who  graduate 
from  nonprofit  universities. 

This  part  of  the  argument  is  compelling,  but  I  believe  that  Fabricant  and 
Fine’s  analysis  concedes  too  much  to  the  foundational  worldview  of  the 
American  elite  and,  as  a  result,  comes  up  with  less  than  adequate  solutions. 
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If  we  are  to  look  at  the  big  picture,  I  would  argue  that  we  have  to  be  willing 
to  see  the  operation  of  capital  in  all  its  extravagant  excess.  To  do  this,  we 
need  to  go  beyond  their  description  of  corporations  overtaking  education 
domestically.  We  have  to  understand  these  reforms  to  education  policy  not 
simply  as  the  exploitation  of  public  spaces  inside  the  United  States  but  as  a 
desperate  attempt  to  compete  with  rising  challenges  from  the  bourgeoisie 
and  workers  in  the  newly  industrialized  Third  World  and  from  increased 
competition  in  the  technology  sector. 

One  challenge  comes  from  an  increasingly  sizable  international  bour¬ 
geois  class  that  has  been  produced  by  Third  World  production.  In  addition, 
the  increased  outsourcing  of  low-wage  work  to  overseas  workers  who  do 
not  have  unions  and  will  work  for  starvation  wages  has  resulted  in  a  world 
where  the  industrial  working  class  is  now  a  global  working  class.  The  vo¬ 
racious  US  consumer  economy  depends  on  goods  that  are  produced  in  Third 
World  countries  and  that  are  shipped  to  the  United  States  and  Europe.  This 
means  that  the  proletariat  with  his  or  her  hands  on  the  means  of  production 
is  no  longer  a  Detroit  auto  worker  but  a  Dhaka  worker  at  her  sewing  ma¬ 
chine,  a  Shenzhen  worker  making  cell  phones,  or  an  Ulsan  worker  building 
the  Hyundai  automobile.  While  these  workers  are  terribly  exploited,  their 
societies  are  accumulating  wealth,  and  bourgeois  classes  in  nations  such  as 
China,  India,  Brazil,  and  the  Congo  are  beginning  to  see  their  own  interests 
as  separate  from  simply  being  agents  for  Western  extraction.  Facing  a  lack  of 
jobs  for  unskilled  laborers  in  the  United  States  and  in  service  of  the  milita¬ 
rized  global  project,  schools  often  serve  the  purpose  of  instilling  discipline 
in  the  poor  to  fill  the  ranks  of  the  military;  those  deemed  too  rebellious  to  fill 
these  roles  are  channeled  to  prison. 

Another  challenge  comes  from  increasing  international  competition  in 
the  field  of  technology,  which  not  only  powers  clever  consumer  products  but 
also  drives  every  aspect  of  commodity  production  as  well  as  continued  mil¬ 
itary  domination.  In  service  of  technological  competition,  educational  plan¬ 
ners  promote  an  accelerated  math  and  science  curriculum  that  turns  away 
from  exploration  of  the  wonders  of  the  universe  and  turns  toward  pragmatic, 
instrumental,  profit-making  technology. 

I  do  not  think  Fabricant  and  Fine  go  far  enough  when  they  frame  the 
argument  about  schooling  by  saying,  “the  poorest  communities  of  color  .  .  . 
depend  on  public  education  to  build  the  academic  capacity  and  market 
competitiveness  of  their  children”  (23).  Helping  low-income  students  com¬ 
pete  with  and  defeat  one  another  is  not  really  a  strategy.  Rather,  I  would  call 
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for  a  much  broader  framing  of  the  education  struggle  that  not  just  focuses 
on  how  to  help  low-income  students  compete  in  the  market  but  calls  into 
question  the  content  of  the  education  that  our  students  receive.  We  cannot 
simply  speak  of  education  as  a  commodity  or  debate  how  to  allocate  learn¬ 
ing.  The  content  of  learning  and  teaching  in  schools  is  by  no  means  a  given; 
it  is,  indeed,  deeply  contested.  Fabricant  and  Fine’s  excellent  presentation  of 
the  struggles  in  education  today  demands  that  we  next  look  at  what  is  taught 
and  how  schooling  happens.  In  a  period  of  the  decline  of  empire,  it  behooves 
us  to  envision  the  fundamental  purposes  of  education  and  to  build  a  curric¬ 
ulum  of  questioning,  of  bold  new  horizons. 

Is  an  ambitious  and  reflective  educational  future  feasible?  Fabricant  and 
Fine  would  argue  that  it  is,  and  I  agree.  While  government,  corporations,  and 
foundations  control  the  microphone  and  constantly  seek  to  define  and  dom¬ 
inate  the  terrain  of  education,  social  justice  work  is  always  a  matter  of  asym¬ 
metrical  conflict.  The  few  have  financial  resources,  but  the  many  have  com¬ 
munity,  imagination,  and  audacity.  In  fact,  bold  actions,  from  the  Chicago 
teacher  strike  to  the  Seattle  test  refusal  campaign,  have  begun  to  move  power 
into  the  hands  of  those  who  are  on  the  ground.  We  must  hold  onto  this  deep  ’ 
and  generous  view  of  education  in  order  to  guide  our  strategies  in  the  com¬ 
ing  decade.  Fabricant  and  Fine’s  new  volume  makes  a  major  contribution  to 
this  important  struggle. 

Rick  Ayers 
University  of  San  Francisco 
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victim-blaming  and  the  need  to  avoid  individualized  analyses.  It  should  be  read 
widely.” — Pam  Alldred,  Brunei  University  London 
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WORKERS 
AFFECTING 
SOCIAL  POLICY 


An  international  perspective 

Edited  by  John  Gat  and  Idit  Weiss-Cat 


Now  in  Paperback 

Social  Workers  Affecting 
Social  Policy 

An  International  Perspective 

Edited  by  John  Gal  and  idit  Weiss-Gal 

“Gal  and  Weiss-Gal  should  be  commended 
for  editing  the  first  book  of  its  kind,  one  that 
provides  social  work  scholars  with  a  cross¬ 
national  examination  of  social  work  policy 
practice.” — International  Journal  of  Social 
Welfare 

“Original,  topical  and  informative.  .  .  .  For 
anyone  wanting  a  book  on  social  work  policy 
practice  in  different  countries,  this  will  be  the 
one.” — Jonathan  Dickens,  University  of 
East  Anglia 
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Hearing  the  Voices 
of  Gypsy,  Roma  and 
Traveller  communities 


Edited  by  Andrew  Ryder,  Sarah  Cemlyn 
and  Thomas  Acton 


Hearing  the  Voices  of  the 
Gypsy,  Roma  and  Traveller 
Communities 

Inclusive  Community  Development 

Edited  by  Andrew  Ryder,  Sarah  Cemlyn, 
and  Thomas  Acton 

“This  book,  written  by  well-respected  activist- 
scholars  and  community  members,  challenges 
the  establishment  to  hear  the  strength  of  voice 
in  the  Gypsy,  Roma  and  Traveller  communities 
and  to  recognize  the  power  of  co-production  to 
facilitate  transformative  change.” — Jo  Richardson, 
De  Montfort  University 


“This  important  book  provides  understanding 
of  Gypsy,  Roma  and  Traveller  communities,  based  upon  insider  insights  from 
activists  as  well  as  academics.  A  must  for  those  concerned  with  community 
development  and  equalities.” — Marjorie  Mayo,  Goldsmiths,  University  of 
London 
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Now  in  Paperback 

Ageing,  Meaning  and 
Social  Structure 

Connecting  Critical  and  Humanistic 
Gerontology 

Edited  by  Jan  Baars,  Joseph  Dohmen, 
Amanda  Grenier,  and  Chris  Phillipson 

“A  much-needed  integration  of  two  relatively 
new  but  flourishing  areas  of  aging  studies, 
which  have  developed  separately  up  to  now.  I 
gained  fresh  insights  from  each  and 
every  chapter.” — Peter  G.  Coleman, 
University  of  Southampton 
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"So  What  Are 
You  Going  to 
Do  with  That?" 

{  Finding  Careers  Outside  Academia } 

THIRD  EDITION 

SUSAN  BASALLA  & 
MAGGIE  DEBELIUS 

"One  of  the  most  important  resources  that  I  have,  and  I  use  it 
daily.  This  time,  Basalla  and  Debelius  dare  to  shed  light  on  the 
science  career  myth  that  a  career  in  academic  science  research  is 
a  panacea.  The  disconnect  between  a  PhD  student's  career  inten¬ 
tions  and  the  reality  of  the  academic  market  behooves  all  science 
students  to  read  this  book  and  get  involved  more  deeply  in  their 
career  development  and  pathway  options.  I  wish  I  had  written 
it!" — Victoria  A.  Blodgett,  assistant  dean,  Graduate  and  Postdoc¬ 
toral  Affairs,  Graduate  School,  University  of  Connecticut 
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